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PREFACE. 

Those to whom the Life of Pascal and the Story of Port 
Royal are unknown, must be referred to works treating 
fully of the subject, since it were impossible to deal with 
them adequately within the limits of a preface. Sainte- 
Beuve's great work on Port Royal, especially the second 
and third volumes, and " Port Royal,'* by Charles Beard, 
B.A., London, 1863, may best be consulted by any who 
require full, lucid, and singularly impartial information. 

But for such as, already acquainted with the time and 
the man, need a recapitulation of the more important facts, 
or for those who may find an outline map useful of the 
country they are to study in detail, a few words are here 
given. 

Blaise Pascal was bom at Clermont-Ferrand in Auvergne, 
on June 19, 1623. He sprung from a well-known legal 
family, many members of which had held lucrative and 
responsible positions. His father, Etienne Pascal, held 
the post of intendant, or provincial administrator, in Nor- 
mandy, where, and at Paris previously, Pascal lived from 
the age of sixteen to that of twenty-five; almost wholly 
educated by his father on account of his precarious health. 
His mother died when he was eight years old. Etienne 
Pascal was a pious but stem person, and by no means dis- 
posed to entertain or allow any undue exaltation in religion, 
refusing as long as he lived to allow his daughter Jaqueline 



to take tb.e veil. But he bad the usual faiths and supffl 
stitions of hia time, and believing that hia son's ill-hea.' 
arose from witchcraft, employed the old woman who v 
supposed to have caused the malady to remove it, by herB 
called before Bunrise, and the expiatory death of a ( 
Thia made a great impression on hia son, who in ' 
" Thoughts " employs an ingenious argument to proV 
that wonders wrought by the invocation of the devil a 
not, in the proper sense of the term, miracles. At ai 
rate the the counter-chann was incomplete, as the cMld'i 
feeble health remained feeble to the end. 

Intellectually, Blaise Pascal grew rapidly to the statun 
and strength of a giant ; his genius showing itself main! 
in the direction of mathematics ; at the age of fifteen h ' 
studies on conic sections were thought worthy to be rei 

before the most scientific men of Paris, and in after yea 

of agonizing pain mathematical research alone was able i 
calm him, and distract his mind from himself. His 
reading was at all times narrow, and his scholarship ^ 
not profound. In 1646, his father, having broken ,' 
thigh at Rouen, came under the influence of two n 
of the Jansenist school of thought at that ] 
attended him in his illness, and from that time dated th 
more serious religious views of the family. Jaqueline 
from the first deeply affected by the more rigorous opiniwi 
with which she came in contact. Forbidden to enter t] 
cloister, she hved at home as austere a Ufe as though s] 
had been professed, but after her father's death won he 
brother's reluctant consent to take the veil at Port fioya 
and became one of the strictest nuns of that rigid rule. 

Blaise Pascal went through a double process of conver- 
aiuD. When tlio family first fell under Jansenist influence 
he threw himself so earnestly into the study of theology 
that he seriously injured his frail health, and being aid- 
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Yised to refrain from all intellectual labour, he returned to 
the world of Paris, where his friends the Due de Boannez, 
the ChevaUer de M^r^ and M. Miton were among the best 
known and most fashionable persons. His father's death 
put him in possession of a fair fortune, which he used 
freely, not at all viciously, but with no renunciation of the 
pleasures of society. There is some evidence of a proposal 
that he should marry the Due de Boannez' sister, and no 
doubt with such a scheme before him he wrote his cele- 
brated "Discours sur les Passions de I'Amour." This, 
however, resulted only in the conversion of the duke and 
his sister, the latter of whom for a time, the former for the 
whole of his life, remained subject to the religious feelings 
then excited. 

In the autumn of 1654, whether after deliverance in a 
dangerous accident, or from some hidden cause of which 
nothing can now be even surmised, there came a second 
sudden conversion from which there was no return. That 
hour wrought a complete change in Pascal's life ; austerity, 
self-denial, absolute obedience to his spiritual director, 
boundless alms- giving succeeded to what at most had been 
a moderate and restrained use of worldly pleasure, and he 
threw himself into the life, controversy and interests of 
Port Royal, with all the passion of one who was not only a 
new convert, but the champion of a society into which 
those dearest to him had entered even more fully than he. 
He became, for a time, one of the solitaries of Port Royal 
before the close of that same year. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Port Royal des Champs was 
situated about eighteen miles from Paris. It had been 
founded early in the thirteenth century, and would have 
faded away unremembered but for the grandeur of its 
closing years. The rule of the community had been greatly 
relaxed, but it was reformed with extreme rigour by 
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Jaqueline Araauld, ita young abbess, known in religion 
La, Mere AngiHique, The priest cliosen as Director of i« 
the comnnmity va% Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, Abb^ 
de St. Cyran, a tloae friend of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop 
of Tprea. They had together devoted themaelTeB to tha 
study of Saint Augustine ; and the " Augustin 
work to which Janueu gave his whole life, was phinned 
with the aasistauce of St. Cyran. Certain propositionB 
drawn from thia work were afterwards condemned, and the 
controversy which raged between the two schools of the' 
Jesuits and the Jansenista divided itself into two part«f 
first, whether the propoaitioua were heretical, and aecondlyr 
whether as a fact they were contained in, or could 
fairly be deduced from, Jauaen's boot. The atiife. whiA 
raged with varying fortunes for many years, need not here 
detain us. 

After the reform of Port Royal, and when the Society, 
iowever assailed and in danger, was at the height of its 
renown, the whole establishment consisted of two convents, 
the mother house of Port Royal des Champs, and one in 
Paris to which was attached a school for igirls. To Port 
Royal des Champa, as to a spiritual centre, and to be under 
the guidance of the three great directors, who in succession 
ruled the abbey, M. de St. Cyran. M. Singlin, and M. de 
Saci. there came men and women, not under monastic 
vows, but living for a time the monastic or even the 
erem.etical life. The women, for the most part, had rooms 
in the convent, the men built rooms for themselves Imrd 
by, or shared between them La Grange, a farm belonging 
to the abbey. It need scarcely be said that in so strict a 
commuaity the sexes were wholly separate ; a cotnmoD 
worship, and the confidence of the same confessor, together 
with similarity of views in religion, were the ties which 
bound together the whole society. 
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When Pascal formally joined Port Royal, the Abbey and 
all that was attached to it greatly needed aid from without. 
A Bull in condemnation of Jansen had been gained from 
the Pope, and a Formulary, minimizing its effect as far as 
possible, was drawn up by the General Assembly in France, 
which was ultimately accepted by Port Boyal itself. But 
if the Port Royalists minimized the defeat, and, with great 
intellectual dexterity, showed that the condemned propo- 
sitions were not in precise terms what they had held, and 
were not in Jansen' s book, their enemies exaggerated the 
Tictorv. A confessor in Paris refused absolution to a 
parishioner because he had a Jansenist hying in his house, 
and had sent his grand-daughter to school at Port Royal. 
Antoine Amauld, known as Le Q-rand Amauld, brother of 
Xia Mere Angehque, himself in danger of condemnation 
by the Sorbonne, drew up a statement of the case intended 
to instruct the public on the points in dispute. On read- 
ing this to the Port Royal sohtaries before printing it, he 
saw that it would not do, and turning to Pascal, who had 
then been a year under M. Singlin*s direction, he suggested 
to him as a younger man with a lighter pen to see what he 
could do. The next day Pascal produced the first of the 
" Provincial Letters,** or to give it the correct title, ** A 
"Letter written to a Provincial by one of his friends.** Li 
these Letters Pascal formed his true style, and took rank 
at once among the great French writers. They contributed 
largely to turn the scale of feeling against his adversaries ; 
they, and an occurrence in which he saw the visible finger 
of God, saved Port Royal for a time. But the history of 
the " Provincial Letters ** must be read elsewhere, as must 
also in its fulness the miracle of the Holy Thorn, on which 
a few words are needed. 

The " Provincial Letters ** were in course of publication, 
but M. Arnauld had been condemned by the Sorbonne just 
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as the first was issued, and his enemies said he was excom- 
municated, which was not technically true ; he was in danger 
of arrest, and was in hiding ; the solitaries of Port Royal 
were almost all dispersed ; the schools were thinned of 
their pupils, and on the point of closing, the confessors 
were about to be withdrawn and the nuns sent to various 
other convents, when the miracle took place. Marguerite 
Perier, a child of ten years old, daughter of Pascal's elder 
sister, was one of the pupils at Port Royal in Paris, not as 
I yet dismissed to her home. She was tenderly nursed by 
the nuns for an ulcer in the lachrymal gland, which had 
destroyed the bones of the nose, and produced other 
horrors of which there is no need to speak. A relic of the 
Saviour, one of the thorns of his crown of mockery, which 
had been intrusted to the nuns, was specially venerated 
during a service in its honour, and as it would seem was 
passed from hand to hand in its reliquary. When the turn 
of the scholars came. Sister Flavia, their mistress, moved 
by a sudden impulse said, " My child, pray for your eye," 
and touched the ulcer with the reliquary. The child 
was cured, and the effect on the community was imme- 
diate. The remaining solitaries were not dispersed, some 
of those who had gone retiu'ued, the confessors were not 
removed, the school was not closed, and Port Royal was 
respited. 

The miracle was to Pascal at once a solemn matter of 
religion and a family occurrence ; he took henceforward as 
/ his cognizance an eye encircled with a crown of thorns and 
the motto 8cio cui credidi, he jotted down various thoughts 
on the miracle, and the manner in which as it seemed to 
him God had by it given as by " a voice of thunder '* his 
judgment in favour of Port Royal, and he sketched a plan 
of a work against atheists and unbelievers. In the year 
between the spring of 1657, and that of 1658, the last 
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:year of his good health, if that can be called good which 
'was at best but feeble, he indicated the plan, and wrote 
the most finished paragraphs of his intended work. The 
detached thoughts which make up the bulk of it were 
scribbled, as they occurred to him during the last four 
years of his life, on scraps of paper, or on the margin of 
what he had already written, often when he was quite 
incapable of sustained employment. Many were dictated, 
some to friends, and some to a servant who constantly 
attended him in his illness. 

Towards the end of his life he was obliged to move into 
Paris a^ain, where he was carefully nursed by his sister 
Madame Perier, to whose house he was moved at the last, 
where he died on August 9th, 1662, at the age of thirty- 
nine, having spent his last years in an ecstasy of self-denial, 
of charity, and of aspiration after Q-od. 

Not for six years after his death were his family and 
friends able to consider in what form his unfinished work 
should be given to the world. Then Port Royal had a 
breathing space, what was known as the Peace of the 
Church was established by Clement IX., and it was con- 
sidered that the time had come to set in order these 
precious fragments. The duty of giving an author's works 
to the world as he left them was little understood in those 
days, and the Due de Roannez even suggested that Pascal's 
whole work should be re-written on the lines he had laid 
down. Some editing was, on all hands, allowed to be 
needful ; thus the arrangement of chapters, and the frag- 
ments to be included in chapters, were matter for fair 
discussion. But the committee of editors went further, 
and even when the text had been settled by them, it had 
to undergo a further censorship by various theologians. 
Finally, in January, 1670, the " Pensees " appeared as a 
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small duodecimo, with a preface by the Perier family, and] 
no mention of Port Roval in the volume. - . 

For a full account of this and other editions, the reader! „ 
must be referred to the preface to M. Molinier's edition,! 
Paris, 1877-1879, and to that of M. Faugere, Paris, 1844. 

M. Victor Cousin was the first to draw attention to the 
need of a new edition of Pascal in 1842. He showed that 
great liberties had been taken with and suppressions made 
in the text, and the labour to which he invited was first 
undertaken by M. Prosper Faugere. M. Havet adopting 
his text departed from his arrangement, reverted in great 
measure to that of the old editors, and accompanied the 
whole by an excellent commentary and notes, 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1866. M. Molinier has again consulted the MSS. 
word for word, and while in a degree following M. Faugere's 
arrangement has yet been guided by his own skill and 
judgment. It must always be remembered that each 
editor must necessarily follow his own judgment in regard 
to the position he should give to fragments not placed by 
the writer. But provided that an editor makes no changes 
merely for the sake of change, and that he loyally enters 
into the spirit of his predecessors, each new comer, till the 
arrangement is finally fixed, has a great advantage. Such 
an editor is M. Molinier, and in his arrangement the text 
of Pascal would seem to be mainly if not wholly fixed ; so 
that for the first time we have not only Pascal's "Thoughts," 
but we have them approximately arranged as he designed 
to present them to his readers. 

The course of an English translator is clear; his respon- 
sibility is confined to deciding which text to follow, he has 
no right to make one for himself. In the present edition, 
therefore, M. Molinier's text and arrangement are scrupu- 
lously followed except in two places. In regard to one, 
M. Molinier has himself adopted a different reading in his 
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notes made after the text was printed, the second is an 
obvious misprint. Pascal's " Profession of Faith," or 
"Amulet," is transferred from the place it occupies in 
M. Molinier's edition to serve as an introduction to the 
work, striking as it does the key-note to the " Thoughts." 

Pascal's quotations from the Bible were made of., course 
from the Vulgate, but very often indeed f roin^jM^ory, and 
incorrectly, while he often gave the substance alone of the 
passage he used. No one version of the Bible therefore 
has been used exclusively, but the Authorized Version and 
the Douai or Rheims versions have been used as each in 
turn most nearly afforded the equivalent of the quotations 
made by Pascal. 

The notes are mainly based on those of MM. Faugere, 
Havet, and Molinier. 
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PASCAL'S PROFESSION OF FAITH. 



This year ot Orace 1654, 

Monday, November 23'.^, day of Saint Clement, pope 

and martyr, and otliere in the iiiartyrology, 

Eve of Saint ChtyHUgonus, martyr, and otlters ; 

From about half past ten at night, to 

abunt half after midnight, 

FiM. 

God of Abraham, God iiS Isaac, God of Jacob, 

Not of the jihilosophers and the wise. 

Secnrity, security.! Feeling, joy, peace. 

God of JcenB Christ 

Deitm meum etl>eum veatrvm. 

Thy God sha^ be my God. 

Forgetfulness of the wo^ld and ot all save God. 

He can be fonnd onljl' in the ways taught 

in the GoHpel. 

Greatness of tlte hunmn soul. 

O righteona Father, the world hath not known thee, 

but I have known tliee. 

Jov, joy. joy, tears of joy. 

I have separated in y self from liim. 

Dereliguerual tiie'fonlem aqua: viviF, 

My God, why hast tliou forsaken me ! . . . 

That I be not separated from thee eternally. 

This is life eternal : That they might know thee 

the only tme God, and him whom thou hast sent, Jesus ChiiBt, 

Jesua Christ, 

Jesus Christ, 

1 have separated myself from him; 1 ha veiled, renounced, cnicifiedb 

May 1 never be separated from him. 

He maintains himself in me only in the ways taught 

in the Gospel. 

Renunciation total and sweet. 
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ET them at least, lea ro what is the Eeligionthej- assail, 
Imlyi'vp^hoj njjogiT'if If thig relijfioii claimed toTiave 
clear view of God, ajid to poaaess it opeiily and imTeUed. 
to eay that we see nothing in the world which maiii- 
hJTn with this uleamesB would he to assail it. But 
! on the contrary it affirms that men are in darkness 
estranged from God, that he has hidden himself from 
■ knowledge, that the very name he has given himself 
, the Scriptures is Deug aiiBcondUug ; and Jf indeed it aims 
pially at establishing these two points, { yiat God , baa,.s*»t 
i the Church evident notea to euqtffi those who seek him. 
rBiM<ieiitj~to Tecog iiiae him, and ^mho has nevertheless 
tceKted^thenLthwi ie-caa^mlj-Effi perceived by tho'ie' 
se k hiin with their whole hearts ; what advantages 
tbem,~when,ln their prof eased neglect of the search after 
nth, they declare that nothing reveals it to them ? For 
( very obscurity in which they are, and for which they 
ane the Church, does but establish one of the points 
riiich she maintains, without affecting the other, and far 
pom destroying, establishes her doctrine. 

In order to asaail it they ought to urge that they have 
tnight everywhere with all their strength, and even in that 
rldch the Church proposea for their instruction, but with- 
iQt avail. Did they thus speak, they would indeed assail 
tie of her claims. But I hope here to show that no rational 
rson can thus speak, and I am even Iwid to say that no 
a has ever done so. We know well enough how men of 
B temper behave. They believe they have made great 
Corta for their instruction, when they have spent a few 
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hoiUB in reading Bome book of Scripture, and Lave talked 
with some EceleBiastic on the truths of the faith. Where- 
upon they boast that they have in vain consulted bool 
and men. But indeed I will tell them what I have 
said, that such carelesauesB is intolerable. We are 
here dealing with the light interest of a stranger, that 
should thus treat it ; but with that which concerns 
selves aod our all. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter of bo great 
moment to us, it touches us so deeply, that we must hava 
lost all feeling if we are careless of the truth about it. 
Our eveiy action and our every thought must take such 
different courses, according as there are or are not etemfd 
bleasings for which to hope, that it is impossible to take & 
single step with sense or judgment, save in view of that 
point which ought to be our end and aim. 

Thus our first interest and our first duty is to gain light 
on this subject, whereon our whole conduct depenf ~ 
Therefore among unbelievers, I make a vast differei 
between those who labour with aU their power to gain 
struction, and those who live without taking trouble 
thought for it. 

I can have nothing but compassion for all who sineei 
lament their doubt, who look upon it as the worst of 
Mid who, sparing no pains to escape it, find in that endi 
vour their principal and most Berious occupation 

But aa for those who pass their life without thought of 
the ultimate goal of life, who, solely because they do not 
find within themselveB the light of conviction, neglect ' 
seek it elsewhere and to examine thoroughly whether tbd 
opinion in question be among those which are populaziy 
received with credulous simplicity, or among those whic^ 
although in themselves obscure, have yet a solid and inde- 
structible basis, — of those, I say, my thoughts are very 
different. 

This neglect of a matter in which themselves are con- 
cerned, their eternity, and their all, makes me angry rathec 
than compassionate ; it astonishes and terrifies me, it is to 
me something monstrous. I do not say this out of tha 
pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. I mean on the contniiy 
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Kihat such a feeling should spring from principles of human 
■ interest and seK-love ; and for this we need see no more 
Irthau what is seen by the least enlightened persons. 

We need no great eleyation of soul to understand that 
true and solid satisfaction, that all our pleasures 
) but vanity, our evils infinite, and lastly that death, 
dch threatens ua every moment, must infallibly and 
vithin a few years place ua in the dread alternative of 
leing for ever either annihilated or wretched. 

Nothing is more real than this, nothing more terrible. 
^rave it out aa we may, that is yet the end which awaits 
Brhe fairest life in the world. Let us reflect on. this, and 
a»an say if it be not certain that there is no good iu this 
life save in the hope of another, that we are happy only 
in proportion as we approach it, and that as there is Ui> 
more sorrow for those who have an entire assurance o 
eternity, so there is no happiness for those who have not w 
ray of its light. 

Assuredly then it is a great evil thus to be in doubt, but 
it is at least an indispensable duty to aeek when we are iu 
such doubt ; he therefore who doubts and yet seeks Dot is 
rat once thoroughly unhappy and thoroughly unfair. And 
"f at the same time he be easy and content, profess to be so, 
md in fact pride himself thereon ; if even it be this veiy 
Wodition of doubt which forms the subjeti of his joy and 
Coasting, I have no terms in which to describe a creature 
I «o extravagant. 

I Whence come such feelings ? What delight can we find 
K in the expectation of nothing but unavailing misery ? 
■"What cause of boasting that we are in impenetrable dark- 
less ? How can such an argument as the following oceur 
a reasoning man ': 

" I know not who has sent me into the world, nor what 
tie world is, nor what I myself am ; I am terribly ignorant 
of every thing ; I know not what my body is, nor my senses, 
nor my aoul, nor even that part of me whiuh thinks what I 
say, which reflects on all and on itself, yet is as ignorant of 
itself as of all beside. I aee thoae dreadful spaces of the 
universe which close me in, and I find myself fixed in one 
oomer of this vast expanse, without knowing why I am set 
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\a this place rather than elsewhere, nor why this momei 
of time given me for life is assigned to this point ri 
than another of the whole Eternity which was before n 
or which ahall be after me. I see nothing but infinities C 
every eide, which close me round as an atom, and as 
shadow which endures but for an instant and returns i 
more. I know only that I must shortly die. but what 
know the least is this very death which I cannot avoid. 

" Ah I know not whence I come, so I know not whitb 
I go ; only this I know, that on departing this world, 
shall either fall for e^er into nothingness, or into the h 
of an offended God, without knowing which of these ti 
conditions shall eternally be my lot. Such is my sti 
full of weakness and uncertainty j from all wMch I c 
elude that I ought to pass all the days of my life witho 
thought of searching for what must happen to me. Pe 
haps I might find some ray of light in my doubts, bat 
will not take the trouble, nor stir a foot to seek it ; a 
after treating with scorn those who are troubled with t 
care, I will go without foresight and without fear to nu 
trial of the grand event, and allow myself to be led sof 
on to death, uncertain of the eternity of my future ei 
dition." 

Who would wish to have for his friend a man who ahoul 
thus speak ; who woidd choose him rather than anoth 
for advice in business ; who would turn to him in sorrow 
And indeed to what use in life could we put him ? 

In truth, it is the glory of Religion to have for euez 
men so unreasoning, whose opposition is so little dan^ 
MIS to her, that it the rather serves to establish her truti 
For the Christian faith goes mainly to the establish! 
of these two points, the corruption of nature, and the I 
demption by Jesus Christ. Now I maintain that if the 
men serve not to demonstrate the truth of Bedemptioi 
the holiness of their morals, they at least se 
rably to show the corruption of nature by sentiments 
vmnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his condition, nothJ 
so f ormidab e to him as eternity ; and thus it is not nato 
there should be men indifferent to the loss of their beL 
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I aod to the peril of an endleaB woe. They are quite other 
I tnea in regard to all else ; they fear the veriest trifles, they 
L foresee them, thej feel them ; and the very man who Bpenda 
Lny days and nights in rage and despair for the loss 
|o£ office or for some imaginary insult to his honour, is the 
me who, without disquiet and without emotion, knows 
iikt be must lose all by death. It is a monstrous thing 
ae and the same heart and at the same time this 
isibility to the meanest, and this etrange insensibility to 
Ae greatest matters. It is an incomprehensible spell, a 
upematural drowsiness, which denotes as its eause an all 
lowerful force. 
There must be a strange revolution iathe nature of man, 
can glory at being in a state to which it seems 
incredible that any should attain. Experience however 
has shown me a large number of such men, a surprising 
fact did we not know that the greater part of those who 
meddle with the matter are not as a fa«t what they declara 
themselves. They are people who have been told that the 
manners of good society consist in such daring. This they "■ 
caJl shaking ofE the yoke, this they try to imitate. Tet it 
would not be difScult to convince them how much they 
deceive themselves in thus seeking esteem. Not so is it 
acquired, even among those men of the world who judge 
wisely, and who know that the only way of worldly success 
is to show ourselves honourable, faithful, of sound judg- 
ment, and capable of useful service to a friend ; because 
by nature men love only what may prove useful to them. 
Now in what way does it advantage us to hear a man say 
he has at last shaken off the yoke, that he does not believe 
there is a God who watches his actions, that he considers 
himself the sole master of his conduct and accountable for 
it -^nlj tn himfiHf _ Does he thiikk that thus he has brought 
ns to have henceforward eonfideuce in him., and to look to 
biTn for comfort, counsel and succour in every need of life ? 
Do they think to delight us when they declare that they 
liold our soul to be but a little wind or smoke, nay, when 
' ifaey tell us so in a tone of proud content ? Is this a thing 
to assert gaily, and not rather to say sadly as the saddest 
"■ ■ a all the world P 
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Did they thini on it aeriouslv, they would see that this 
JB so great a mistake, so contrary to good senae, so opjxisedlfc 
to honourable conduct, so remot« in every respect from thi 
good breeding at which they aim, that they would choo< 
rather to restore than to corrupt those who might have 
inclination to follow them. And indeed if they are oblige 
to give an account of their opinions, and of the reasons wi 
have for doubts about Eebgion, they will say things e 
weak and base, as rather to persuade the contrary. It iri 
once happily said to such an one, " If you continue to tal 
thus you will really make me a Christian." And th 
speaker was right, for who would not be horrified at entet 
taining opinions in which he would have such deepicabi 
persons as his associates ! 

Thus those who only feign these opinions would be ver 
unhappy were they to put force on their natural diapositioi 
in order to make themselves the most inconaequentofmea 
If, in their inmost hearts, they are troubled at their lack 
light, let them not dissemble : the avowal will bring ik 
shame ; the only shame is to be ahameless. I^othin 
betrays so much weakness of mind as not to apprehend tli 
misfortune of a man without God, nothing is so aure J 
token of an evil disposition of heart as not to desire th 
truth of eternal promises, nothing is more cowardly tbanb 
fight against Gtod. Let them therefore leave these im< 
pieties to persons who are so ill-bred as to be really capaU 
of them, let them at least be men of honour if they caan( 
be Christiana, and lastly, let them recognise that there an 
but two classes of men who can be called reasonable; thai 
who serve Gkid with their whole heart because they knc 
him, or those who seek him with their whole heart becau 
they know him not. 

But as for those who live without knowing him ai 
without seeking him, they judge themselves to deser 
their own care so little, that they are not worthy the ca 
of others, and it needs all the charity of the Religion th( 
' Ke, not to despise them so utterly as to abandon thei 
to their madness. But since thia Religion obliges us t 
look on them, while they are in thia life, as alvra,ys capabt 
of illuminating grace, and to believe that in a short whil 
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i they may be more full of faith than ouraelveH, while we ou 

4 the other hand may fall inti) the blindneea which now is 

Lihelrs, we ought to do for them what we would they ahould 

I were we in their place, and to entreat theui to 

Kalce pity on themselveB and advance at least a few steps, 

E perchance they may find the light. Let them give to 

©ading these worda a few of the hours which otherwise 

fliej spend so improfltably: with whatever aversion they 

t about it they may perhaps gain something ; at least they 

Eicaiuiot be great losers. But ijf any bring to the task per- 

r feet sincerity and a true desire to meet with truth, I despair 

I not of their satisfaction. Dor of their being convinced of so 

divine a Religion by the proofs which I have here gathered 

jip, and have set forth in somewhat the followii^ order . , . 

Before entering upon the proofs of the Christian Eeligion, 

t find it necessary to set forth the imfaimesB of men who 

e indifferent to the search (or truth in a matter which is 

o important to them, and which touches them so nearly. 

Among all their errors this doubtless is the one wHch 

I most proves them to be fools and blind, and iu which 

it is most easy fo confound them by the first gleam of 

I common sense, and by our natural feelings. 

Pot it is not to be doubted that this life endures but for 
«n instant, that the state of death is eternal, whatever may 
be its nature, and that thus all our actions and all our 
thoughts must take such different courses according to the 
8tat« of that eternity, as to render it impossible to take a 
single step with sense and judgment, save in view of that 
point which ought to be our end and uim. 

Nothing is more clear than this, and therefore by all 
principles of reason the conduct of men is most unreason- 
able if they do not alter their courpe. Hence we may judge 
concerning those who live without thinking of the ultimate 
goal of life, who allow themselves to be guided by their 
uuilinationB and their pleasures without thought or dis- 
t^-quiet, and, as if they could annihilate eternity by turning 
' r minds from it, consider only how they may make 
iselves happy for the moment. 
Yet this eternity exists ; and death the gate of eternity, 
>frfaich threatens them every hour, must in a short while 
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infallibly reduce them to the dread Deceseity of being: 
through eternity either nothing or miaerable, without 
knowing which of these eternities is for ever prepared for 

This is a doubt which has terrible consequences. They 
are in danger of an eternity of misery, and thereupon, as 
if the matter were not worth the trouble, they care not to 
examine whether this is one of those opinions which men 
in general receive with a. too credulous facility, or amon^ 
those which, themselves obscure, have yet a solid though 
concealed foundation. Thus they know not whether tho 
matter be true or false, nor if the proofs be strong or weak. 
They have them before their eyes, they refuse to look at 
them, and in that ignorance they choose to do all that will 
bring them into this misfortune if it exist, to wait for death 
to verify it, and to be in the meantime thoroughly satisfied 
with their state, openly avowing and even making boast of 
it. Can we think seriously on the importance of this 
matter without being revolted at conduct so extravagant ? 

Such rest in ignorance is a monatrons thing, and they 
who live in it ought to be made aware of its eitravaganoo 
and stupidity, by having it revealed to them, that they may 
be confounded by the sight of their own folly. For this is 
how men reason when they choose to live ignorant of what 
they are and do not seek to be enlightened. " I know not,'" 
say they , . ' 
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pO doubt ie then a misfortuse, but to aeet when in / 

doubt is an indispensable duty. So he who doubts 

seeks not is at once anfortuuate and unfair. If at the 

e time he is gay and presumptuous, I have no terms in 

which to describe a creature so extravagaut. 

A fine subject of rejoicing and boasting, with the head 
uplifted in such a fashion . . . Therefore let ua rejoice ; I 
see not the uoncluaion, since it is uncartoiu, and we shall 
then see what will become of us. 

Is it courage in a. dying man that he dare, in his weak- 
ness and agony, face an almighty and eternal God 'i 

Were I in that state I should be glad if any one would 
pity my folly, and would have the goodness to deliver me 
in despite of myself ! 

Tet it is certain that man has so fallen from nature that 
there is in his heart a seed of joy in that very fact. 



enough, should he know that it is fixed, to obtain its repeal, 
would act against nature did he employ that hour, not in 
learning his sentence, but in playing piquet. 

So it is against nature that man, etc. It is to weight 
the hand of God. 
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Thua not the zeal alone of those who seek him pi 
God, but the blindneBH of those who seek him not. 

"We run carelessly to the precipice after having' 
our eyes to hinder ua from seeiuff it. 

Between us and hell or heayeo, there Is nought but life, 
the ftBJleat thing in all the world. 

If it he a supernatural blindness to live without seeking 
to know what we are, it is a terrible blindness to live ill 
while believing in God. 

The sensibility of man to trifles, and his ineenaibility to 
great things, is the mark of a strange inversion. 

This shows that there is nothing to say to them, not that 
we despise them, but because they have no common sense ; 
God must touch them. 

We must pity both parties, but for the one we must feel 
the pity bom of tendemeas, and for the other the pity bom 
of contempt. 

We must indeed be of that religion whioh man despises 
that we may not despise men. 

People of that kind are 
that is the worst kind of n 

I do not gather that by system, but by the way in which 
the heart of man is made. 

To reproach Miton, that he is not troubled when God 
will reproach him. 

Is this a thing to say with joy ? It is a thing we ought 
then to say with sadness. 

Nothing is so important as this, yet we neglect this only. 
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'' This is all tliat a man could do were lie assured of tlie 
falsehood of that news, and even then he ought not to be 
joyful, but downcast. 

. . Suppose an heir finds the title-deeds of his house. 
, Will he say, " Perhaps they are forgeries ? " and neglect 
to examine them ? 

We must not say that this is a mark of reason. 

To be so insensible as to despise interesting things, and 
to become insensible to the point which most interests us. 

What then shall we cbnclude of all these obscurities, if 
not our own unworthiness ? 



/ 



FHE MISERY OF MAN WITHOUT GOD 



OR 



THAT NATURE IS NATURALLY CORRUPT. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST PART. 



r*0 Bpeab of those ■who have treated of the knowledge 
^ of self, of the diviaious of Charron, which sadden and 
"weary us, of the confuaion of Montaigne ; that he was 
aware he had no definite BVBtem, and tried to evade the 
difficulty by leaping from subject to subject; that he sought 
'o he fashionable. 

His foolish project of eelf- description, and this not 
asually and against his maxims, since everybody may 
ualce mistakes, but by his maxims themselves, and by his 
aain and principal design. For to Bay foolish things by 
^liajice and weakness is an ordioarj evil, bat to say th'im 
designedly is unbearable, and to say such as that . . . 

Montaigne.- — Montaigne's defects are great. Lewd ex- 
pressions. This is bad, whatever Mademoiselle de Gouruay 
may say. He is credulous, people without eyea ; ignorant, 
squaring the circle, a greater -world. His opinions on suicide 
and on death. He suggests a carelessness about salvation, 
■witlumt fear and without repentance. Since Ms book was 
not written with a religious intent, it was not his duty to 
speak of religion ; but it is always a duty not to turn men 
from it. We may excuse his somewhat las and licentious 
opinions on some relations of life, but not his thoroughly 
pagan opinions on death, for a man must give over piety 
altogether, if he does not at least wish to die like a Christian, 
Now through the whole of his book he looks forward to 
uothing but a soft and indolent death. 

What good there is in Montaigne can only have Iieen 
acquired with difficulty. What is evil in him, I mean apart 
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from his morality, could liave been corrected in a moment, 
if any one had told him he was too prolix and too ego- 
istical. / i 

// . ^ 

Not in Montaigne, but in myself, I find all that I see in 
him. 

// Let no one say I have said nothing new, the disposition 
/of my matter is new. In playing tennis, two men play 
with the same ball, but one places it better. 

It might as truly be said that my words have been used 
before. And if the same thoughts in a different arrange- 
ment do not form a different discourse, so neither do the 
same words in a different arrangement form different 
thoughts. 




MAN'S DISPROPORTION. 



THIS is where our intuitive knowledge leads us. If it 
be not true, there is no truth in man ; and if it be, he 
I finds therein a great reason for humiliation, because he must 
abase himself in one way or another. And since he cannot 
esiat without such knowledge, I wish that before entering 
on deeper researches into nature he would consider her 
seriously and at leisure, that he would exam Jim, him se]i___^ ^ 
also, and knowing what proportion there is . rtpJct man /t* 
then contemplate the whole realm of nature in hit Tull and ' 
esalted majesty, and turn his eyes from the low objects 
which hem him round; let him observe that brilliant light 
L Bet like an eternal lamp to illumine the universe, let the 
I earth appear to him a point ia comparison with the vast 
■ circle described by the sun, and let him see with amaze- 
ment that even this vast circle is itself but a fine point in 
regard to that described by the stars revolving in the firma- 
ment. If OUT view be arrested there, let imagination pass . 
beyond, and it will sooner exhaust the power of thinking 
than nature that of giving scope for thought. The whole 
yieible world is but an imperceptible speck in the ample 
bosom of nature. No idea approaches it. We may swell our 
conceptions beyond all imaginable apace, yet bring forth 
only atoms in comparison vrith the reality of things. It ia 
an infinite sphere, the centre of which is every where, the 
circumference no where. It is, in short, the greatest sensible 
mark of the almighty power of God, that imagination loses 
itself in that thought. 

Then, returning to himself, let man consider his own 
being compared with all that is ; let him regard himself as 
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wandering in this remote province of nature ; and from ■ 
little dungeon in which he finds himself lodged, I i 
the univerae, let him learn to set a true value on .th€ 
on itx kingdoms, its citiee, and on himself. 

What is a man in the infinite? But to show him a 
prodigy no less astoniBhing, let him examine the j 
delicate things he knows. Let him take a mite whi*d 
its minute body presents him with parts incomparably n 
minute ; limbs with their joints, veins in the limbs, btl 
in the veins, humours in the blood, drops in the humtj]! 
Tapours in the drops ; let him, again dividing these J 
exhaust his powej' of thought ; let the last point at wB 
he arrives be that of which we speak, and he will p^rlu 
think that here is the extremest diminutive in r 
Then I will open before him. therein a new abyss, 
paint for him not only the the visible universe, but all % 
he can conceive of nature's immensity in the enclosui 
this diminished atom. Let him therein see aa iufinitii 
universes of which each has its firmament, its ] 
earth, in the same proportion as in the visible world^ 
each earth animals, and at the last the mites, in 'wM<d]^ 
will come upon all that was in the first, and still fiiuq 
these others the same without end and without o 
let him lose himself in wonders as astonishing in t 
minuteness as the others in their immensity ; for who 4 
not be amazed at seeing that oiu' body, which before 'i 
imperceptible in 'the universe, itself imperceptible in. f 
bosom of the whole, is now a colossus, a world, a who! 
regard to the nothingness to which we cannot attain. 
jWhoso takes this survey of himself will be terrifiot 
the thought that he is upheld in the material being, giiJ 
hina by nature, between these two abysses of the i 
and nothing, he will tremble at the sight of these m: 
and 1 think that as his curiosity changes into wonder,! 
will be more disposed to contemplate them i 
to search into them with presumption, 

(For after all what is man in nature ? A nothing i 
regard to the infinite, a whole iu regard to nothing, a 
between nothing and the whole; infinitely removed from ' 
understanding either extreme. The end of things and ' 
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leir beginnings are invincibly liidden from liim iu im- 
metrttble secrecy, he is -equally incapable of aeeinij tlie 
>thing whence he was taken, and the inflnite in which he 

engulfed. ■ 

What shall he do then, but discern somewhat of the 
iddle of things in an eternal despair of knowing either 
leir beginning or their end? All things arise from 
(thing, and tend fowarda the infinite. Who can foUow 
air marvellous course? The authon of these wondeTE!-^ 
n understand them, ajid none but hej '^^^^V 

■Of these two infinites in nature, Hreinflnitely great ajid 
6 infinitely little, man can more easily conceive the great. 
Because they have not considered these infinities, men 
ive rashly plunged into the research of nature, as though 
bore some proportion to her. ^.-^^^ 

is strange that they have wished to under8fa,nd the 
igin of aJl that is, and thence to attain to the knowledge 
thejwhole, with a presumption as infinite as their object. 
n there is no doubt that such a design cannot be formed 
ithout presumption or without a capacity as infinite as 



ve are well informed, we understand that nature 
(ring graven her own image and that of her author on 
I things, they are almost all partakers of her double in- 
lity. Thus we see that all the sciences are infinite in the 
tent of their researches, for none can doubt that geometry, 
t instance, has an infinite infinity of problem.a to propose. 
'l«j are also infinite in the number and in the nicety of 

"r premiases, for it ia evident that those which are finally 
■opoaed are not self- supporting, but are baaed on others, 
tich again having others as their support have no 
lality. 
But we make some apparently final to the reason, just as 

regard to material things we call that an indivisible 
nnt beyond which our senaeB can no longer perceive any 
ing, though by its nature this also is infinitely divisible. 
Of these two scientific infinities, that of greatness is the 
Mt obrious to the aenses, and therefore a few persons 
»e made p retensioi ^H f^ ^inivprag.l lTi--^T7if;^g" " I_Hill 
rsa of the all." said Democritus. 
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Bat berond the bet tkal it ia * ^mII t^ing to s^-eak d 
il mmt^j, witliMit ygor ii i^ aod knowmg, it is ner^rtiieleai 
iwrot—iife to do ■o, the iafiBite Mnltitnfe of things being 
•o hiddeii. Utat aU we caM t xf t vm Iw Mord or thought U 
bnt an inrinble taee of Aoa. Hence it ii |dain hov 
focAUi. Tain, and igBooMt i> that title <rf aome books ~ 

/Bnt the infinitelj httle is br less ^dent. Philoaophen 
Itxre mudi more freqneotlr aaeerted ther hare attained it, 
yet in that Teiy point ther hare all stumbled. Thia luM 
given occasion to snch cotnmon titles as Tk^ Ori^n vf 
Creation, The FrineipU* of PhiU>§opky. and the like, as 
preaumjituons in bet, though not in appeaiauce -as that 
d^zlitig one, De omni teibiU. 

/ We natuiallr think that we can more eaaily reach * 
centre of things than embrace their circnmfereace- 1 
visible bulk of the world risiblv exceeds us, but aa 
exceed little things, we think ourselves more capable 
poaaeBfling them. Yet we need no less capadtj to 
^e uothing than the whole. Infinite capacity ii 
for both, and it seetns to mfc that whoerer shall hai 
Htood the ultimate principles of existence might also 
to the knowledge of the infinite. The one depends on 1 
other, and one lead^ to the other. Estremes meet a 
reunite by virtue of their distance, to fiud each other 
" ' "in God alone. 

Let us then know our limits ; we are something, but 
are not all. What existence we have conceals from 
the knowledge of first principles which spring from t 
nothing, while the pettiness of that existence hides &oin 
the sight uf the infinite. 

In the order of intelligible things our intelligence hoi 
the same position iis our body holds in the vast extent 
nature. i 

Restricted in every way, this middle state between t 
extremes is common to all our weaknesses. 

Oiir senses can perceive no entreme. Too much no; 
deafens us, excess of light blinds us, too great distance 
nearness equally interfere with our vision, prolixity 
bnivity equally obscure a discourse, too much truth ot 
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fielms ua^I know even those wbo cannot understand 
liat if four be taken from nothing nothing remaius. First l(i 
cincipleB are too plain for us, superfluous pleasure troubles 
Too many concords are unpleasing in music, and too 
mj benefits annoj, we wisli to have wherewithal to over- 
y our debty Benejieia eo u»qiie Irela sunt dwm ridetifw 
\olpi poese ; ubi multmn antevenere pro ffmtia odium 
Kldiiur. 

We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. Qualities 

excess are inimical to us and not apparent to the senses, 

i do not feel but are passive under them. The weakuess of 

Buth and age equally hinder the mind, as also too much and / 

little teaching- . . / 
In a word, all extremes are for us as though they were not ; / 
id we are not, in regard to them : they escape us, or we them. / 
This is our true state ; this is what renders us incapaWe 

Bth of certain knowledge and of absolute ignorance. We sail 

1 a vast expanse, ever uncertain, ever drifting, hurried from 
le to the other goal. If we think to attach ourselves firmly 

any point, it totters sjid fails us ; if we follow, it eludes our 
■asp, and flies us, vanishing for ever. Nothing stays for 
I. This is our natural condition, yet always the most 
jntrary to our inclination ; we bum with desire to find a 
teadfast place and an ultimate fixed basis whereon we may 
aild a tewer to reach the infinite. But our whole founda- ^ 
ion breaks up, and earth opens to the abysses. ^ — 

■" We may not then look foT* certainty or stability. Our 
«on is always deceived by changing shows, nothing can 
the finite between the two infinites, which at once enclose 
nd fly from it. — 

If this be once well understood I think that we shall 
st, each in the state wherein nature has placed him. This 
3ment which falls to us as our lot being always distant 
ram either extreme, it matters not that a man should have 
I trifle more knowledge of the universe. If ho has it, he 
ut begins a little higher. He is always infinitely distant 
rom the end, and the duration of our life is infinitely 
emoved from eternity, even if it last ten years longer. 
In r^;ard to these inflnites all finites are equal, and I see 
it why we should fix our imagination on one more than on 
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another. The only compariHOn which we can make of 
selves to the finite troubles us. 

.---Were man to begin with the study of himself, he wi 
see how incapable he is of proceeding further. How o 
part know the whole ? But he may perhaps aspire to k 
at least the parts with which he has proportionate relatk 
But the parts of the world are so linked and related, 1' ' 
think it impossible to know one without another, o 
the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all that he knows. 
needs plaee wherein to abide, time through which to exi 
motion in order to live ; he needs constituent elemei 
warmth and food to nourish him, air to breathe, 
light, he feels bodies, he contracts an alliance with ^ 

To know man then it is necessary to linderstand haw 
cornea that he needs air to breathe, and to know 1 
air we must understand how it has relation to the life] 
man, etc. 

Flame cannot exist without air, therefore to know c 
we must know the other. 

All that esists then is both cause and effect, dependf 
and supporting, mediate and immediate, and all is 1 
together by a natural though imperceptible bond, " 
unites things most distant and most different. I hol^ 
impossible to know the parts without knowing the i 

to know the whole without knowing the parts in d< 

I hold it impossible to know one alone without all t 
others, that is to say impossible purely and absolutely. 

The eternity of things in themselves or in Gtod must ai 
confoujid our brief duration. The fixed and constant ^ 
mobility of Nature in comparison with the continual d 
which take place iu us must have the same effect. 

And what completes our inability to know things : 
they are in their essence simple, whereas we are con 
Q of two opposite natures differing in kind, i_^ 
For it is impossible that our reasoning part, should b 
than spiritual ; and should any allege that we are 
material, this would far more exclude us from the kam 
ledge of things, since it is an inconceivable paradox J 
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Lffirm that mii.ftp r I'a.Ti ^ttinw iiaplf , and it is not possible for 
IB tolnow how it ahould know itself. 

So, were wo simply material, we could kuow nothing 
'hatever, and if we are composed of spirit and matter we 
fcnnot perfectly know what ia simple, whether it be spiritual 
r material. For how should we know matter distinctly, 
mce our being, which ac.te on this knowledge, is partly 
piritual, and how should we know spiritual substances 
learly since we have a body which weights us, and drags us 
ixma to earth. 

. Moreover what completes our inability ia the simplicity 
of things compared with our double and complex nature. 
to dispute this point were an invincible absurdity, for it is 
is absurd as impious to deny that man is composed of two 
ftrts, differing in their nature, soul and body. This renders 
» unable to know all things; for if this complesity be 
lenied, and it be asserted that we are entirely material, it 
B plain that matter is incapable of knowing matter. Kothing 
B more impossible than this. 

. Let ua conceive then that this mixture of spirit and clay 
^rowB us out of proportion. . . 
Hence it comes that almost all philosophers have con- 
tiinded different ideas, and speak of material things in 
liritnal phrase, and of spiritual things in material phrase, 
they say boldly that bodies have a tendency to fail, 
they seek after their centre, that they fly from destruc- 
that they fear a void, that they have inclinations, 
ipathies, antipathies ; and all of these are spiritual 
Again, in speaking of spirits, they conceive of 
a given spot, or as moving from place to place ; 
[ties which belong to matter alone, 
sad of receiving the idpan nf thlini' thingn aimf4TTwc 
the m with our own qia lities, and stamp with our 
t bemg all the simple things which we contemplate. 
) would not think, when we declare that all that is 
ists of mind and matter, that we really understood this 
anbination ? Yet it is the one thing we least understand, 
is to himself the most marvellous object in Nature, for 
jonot conceive what matter is, still less what is mind, 
less than all how a material body should be united to 



a, mind. This -U-JiejaiQHJi c^-ftll hJa ilifficultiee, jet j 
is Lis very ~heii^ : liodng gun coTporihus adharet gpir'' 
eofnprehewii ab komine nan pofegt et hoc lamen 
.m(. 

These are some of the causes which render man ao U 
unable to know nature. For nature has a twofold infinilj 
he is finite and limited. Nature ia permanent, and c 
tinues in one stay ; he ia fleeting^ and mortal. All thi 
fail and change each instant, he sees them only as t 
pass, they have their beginning and end, he conceives Q^tl 
the one nor the other. They are simple, he is composed fl 
two different natures. And to complete the proof of o 
weaknesa, I will finiah by this reflection on our 
condition. In a word, to complete the proof of our w 
I will end with these two considerations. . . 

The nature of man may be considered in two ways, < 
according to its end, and then it is great and iBcomfsurat 
the other according to popuLir opinion, as we judge of t 
nature of a, horse or a dog, by popular opinion which df 
in it the power of speed, ei animmn arcendi ; and then n 
is abject and vile. These are the two ways which makafl 
judge of it so differently and which cause such dispuj 
among philosophers. 

For one denies the supposition of the other ; one Bays, J 
wasnot bomforsuch anend.forallhisactionKarerepugnt 
to it i the other says. He cannot gain his end when he C\ 
ba«e deeds. 

Two things inatrutt tiirti about Ms whole nature, inj 
and experience 

IneoTiatancy. — We think we are playing on ordini 
organs when we play upou man.. Men are oi^ans indef 
but fantastic, changeable, and various, with pipes { 
arranged in due succession. Those who understand a 
how to play upon ordinary organs make no harmonies I 
these. We should know where are the , . . 

Nature. — Nature has placed us so truly ir 
that if we alter one side of the balance we alter also 1 



other. This makes me believe that there ia a m.echanism 
in our brain, atf-adjusteil, that who touches odo touiiheial*) 

Luetravil lampade terras. — The weather aiid my moods 
lare little in commno. I have my foggy and my fine 
lays within me, whether my affairs go well or ill has little 
O do with the matter. I BometimeB strive against my 
uct, the glory of subduing it makes me subdue it gaily, 
rhereas I am aymetimes wearied in the midst of my good 
uck. 

It is difBcnlt to submit aDytting to the judgment of a 
(econd person without prejudieing him by the way in which ||, 
we submit it. If we say, ■' I think it b^utiful, I think it 
obscure," or the like, we either draw the imagination to 
Ehat opinion, or irritate it to fonn the contrary. It is better 
io say nothing, so that the other may judge according to 
what really is, that is to say, as it then is, and according as 
the other circumstances which are not of our making have 
placed it. We at least shall have added nothing of our 
own, except that silence produces an effect, according to the 
turn and the interpretation which the other is inclined to 
give it, or as he may conjecture it, from gestures or count«- 
_ nance, or from the tone of voice, if he be a physic^omist ; 

w difficult is it not to oust the judgment from its natural 

leat, or rather so rarely is it firm and stable ! 

^^ The spirit of this sovereign judge of the world is not so 
■independent but that it is Uable to be troubled by the first 
disturbance about him. The noise of a cannon is not needed 
'to break his train of thought, it need only be the creaking 
of a weathercock or a pulley. Do not be astonished if at 
this moment he argues incoherently, a fly is buzzing about 
his ears, and that is enough to render him incapable of 
Bound judgment. Would you have him arrive at truth, 
drive away that creature which holds his reason in check, 
^and troubles that powerful intellect which gives laws to 
towns and kingdoms. Here is a droll kind of god ! 
.ridicoloeweimo eroe !. 



/Q. 
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The power of flies^ wMch. \ 
from action, devour our body. 

/to 



'When we are too young our judgment is at fault, 
when we are too old. 

If we take not thought enough, or too much, 
matter, we are obstinate and infatuated. 

He that considers his work so soon as it lea 
is prejudiced in its favour, he that delays his survey 
long, cannot regain the spirit of it. 

So with pictures seen from too near or too far ; there 
but one precise point from which to look at them, all oi' 
are too near or too far, too high or too low. Perspecti 
detenuines that precise point in the art< of painting. B 
\who shall determine it in truth or morals ? 

When I consider the short duration of my life, swallow 
up in the eternity before and after, the small space whid 
fill, or even can see, engulfed in the infinite immensity 
spaces whereof I know nothing, and which know nothing 
me. I am terrified, aud wonder that I am hsre rather " 
there, for there is no reason why here rather than there, 
now rather than then. Who has set me here ? By wh< 
order and design have this place and time been destined: 
me ? — Memoria hospitis -anius diei preetereuntis. 

It is not well to be too much at liberty. It is not well 
have all we want. 

How many kingdoms know nothing of us ! 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces alarms me. 

Nothing more astonishes me than to see that men ajB i 
astonished at their own weakness. They act seriously, a 
every one follows his own mode of life, not because it is, 
a fact, good to follow, being the custom, but as if each m 
knew certainly where are reason and justice. They fi 
themselves constantly deceived, and by an amusing humil 
always imagine that the fault is in themselves, and not 
the art which all profess to understand. But it 
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. there are so many of this kind of people in the world, who 
are not sceptics for the glory of scepticism, to show that 
man is thoroughly capable of the most extravagant opinions, 

. because he is capable of believing that his weakness is not 
natural and inevitable, but that, on the contrary, his 
wisdom comes by nature. 

Nothing fortifies scepticism more than that there are 
some who are not sceptics. If all were so, they would ])e 
wrong. 

JL#^ Two infinites, a mean. K T^e read too quickly or too 
V^lowly, we understand nothing. 

(Too much and too little wine. Give a man none, he 
cannot find truth, give him too much, the same. 

Chance gives thoughts, and chance takes them away ; 
there is no art for keeping or gaining them. 

A thought has escaped me. I would write it down, I 
write instead, that it has escaped me. 

In writing down my thought it now and then esea}>ei» 
me, but this reminds me of my weakness, which I constantly 
forget. This teaches me as much as my forgotten lUougbt, 
for my whole study is to know my nothingness. 



Are men so strong, as to be insensible to all which aff 4^:t« 
them ? Let us try them in the loss of goods or houK^ur. 
Ah ! the charm is worked. 

To fear death out of danger, and not in danger, for w«> 
must be men. 

Sudden death is the only thing to fear, therefore «>^u- 
fessors live in the houses of the great. 

We know ourselves so little, that many think theiubt:;! vt^ 
near death when they are perfectly well, and ismxy tLiuk 
themselves well when they are near death, siuoe tL»-y 
do not feel the fever at hand, or the absoees aboui w 
form. 



Why IB my koowtedge so restricted, or ray height, ( 
life to a hundred yeafs rather than to a thoasandP 
was nature's reason for ^ving me sTich length of dan 
and for chooaing this number rather than another, i 
infinity where theje is no reason to choose one m.ore tht 
another, since none is preferable to another? 

The nature of man is not always to go forward, it h 
its advances and retreats. 

Fever has its hot and cold fits, and the cold proves 1 
well as the hot how great is the force of the fever. 

, The inve ntipua of "t^ fr""" ^i^'p to "|^i'_F;;jl2a- thn 

_£hui. It 18 the Banie with the goodness and the wictedi 
^ of the world in general. 

Plerwmque grata, principibue vices. 



CThe strength of a. man's virtue must not be 
his occasional efforts, but by his ordinaiy life. 

Those great spiritual efforts to which the bouI sometii 
attains are thioga on which it takes no permanent hold. 
leaps to them, not as to a throne, for ever, but only for I 



I do not admire the excess of a virtue aa of valour, u 
I see at the same time the excess of the opposite virtue,, 
in Epaminondas, who had exceeding valoiir Eind eiceediL 
humanity, for otherwise we do not rise, but fall. Gh^jidal 
is not shown by being at one estremity, but in touchi 
both at once, and filling the whole space between. I, 
perhaps this ia only a sudden motion of the soul from o 
to the other extreme, and in fact it ia always at one j 
only, as when a firebrand is whirled. Be it ao, hut at le«j 
thia marks the agility if not the magnitude of the aoul. ' 

We do not remain virtuoua by our own power, but 1 
1 counterpoise of two opposite vices, we remain standi 
between two contrary winds ; take away one of tha< 
— — fall into the other. 



\. We do 

fc' I the count 
'.J \ as betwe 
;* \ vices, we 
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Wlien we would pursue the virtues to their extremes ou 
either side, vices present themaeWes, which insinuate them- 
isensibly there, in their insensible course towarJs 

3 infinitely great, so that we lose ourselves Ln vices, and 
pio longer see virtues. 

i not shameful to man to yield to pain, and it is 

■Bhameful to vield to pleasure. This is not because pain 

Koomes from without us, while we seet pleasare, for we may 

■Beek paon, ajid yield to it willingly without this kind of 

iseness. How comes it then that reason finds it glorious 

s to yield under the eissaults of paiu, ajid shameful to 

bdeld under the assaults of pleasure V It is because pain 

Woes not tempt and attract us. We ourselves choose it 

Voluntarily, and will that it have iloraiojon over us. We 

B thus masters of the situation, and so fEir man yields to 

mself, but in pleasure man yields to pleasure. Now only 

iBautniy P"-l pmpirft hritig [;^'^^. t/t\<\ ""'y °i<n'ci-j- f«...°j«. 



All things may prove fatal to us, even those made to 
serve us, as in nature walls may kill us and stairs may kilj. /i 
us, if we walk not aright. ' J-( 

The^ slightest movement affects all nature, t he wh olg.sea ' ,, 
changes because of a rock. Thus in grace, the most trifliug ' 
iLction ias effect on everything by its consequences ; there- I 
fore everything is important. A / ■ . j 

Provided we know each man's ruling passion we are sure 
of -pleasing him ; yet each man has his fancies, contrary to 
his real good, even in the very idea he forms of good ; a 
strange fact which puts all out of tune. 

When our passions lead us to any act we forget our duty. 
If we like a book we read it, when we should be doing 
Bomething else. But as a reminder we ought to propose to 
ourselves to do something distasteful; we then escuse our- 
selves that we have something else to do, and thus remembei 
our duty. 



Sa<^ezmg tibsorbs aH the faculties of the soiil, as do certain 
l>odilj fmictions, but we do not draw therefrom the same 
conchiaions o^mst the greatneaa of man, because it is 
agoiust his will. Aad if we make ouraelveB sneeze we da 
so against oiir will. It is not in view of the act itself, bui 
for another end, and so it is not a mark of the weakness of 
uiao, and of hia slavery to that act. 

Scaramoucli, who thinks of one thing only. 

The doctor, who speaks for a quarter of an hoiir aft«r ' 
he has said all he has to say, so full is he of the desire of 
talking. 

The parrot's huak, which he dries though it is clean 
already. 

The sense of falseness in present pleasures, and our 
ignorance of the vanity of aliseut pleasures, are the causes 
of inconstancy. 

He no longer lovea the person he loved ten years ago. I 
can well believe it. She is no longer the same, nor is tfl. 
He was young, and so was she ; she is quite different. He 
would perhaps love her still were she what she then was. 

'^ Reasons, seen from afar, appear to restrict our view, but 
- not when we reach them j we begin to see beyond. 

. . . We look at tilings not only from other sides, but 
with other eyes, and care not to find them alike. 

Diversity is ample, as all tones of the voice, all modes of 
waiting, coughing, blowing the nose, sneezing. We dis- 
tinguish diiterent kinds of vine by their fruit, and name 
them the Oondrieu, the Desargues, and this stock. But ia 
this all i* Has a vine ever produced two bunches exactly 
alike, and has a bunch ever two grapes alike ? et*, 

1 never can judge of the same thing exactly in the same 
way. I cannot judge of my work while engaged on it. I 
must do as the painters, stand at a distance, but not too 
far. How far, then ? Guess. 
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Bivergiiy. — Tlieol<^ is a science ; but at the game time 
how many sciences ! Man is a whole, but if we dissect 
him, will man be the head, the heaj^, the stomach, the 
veins, each vein, each portion of a vein, the blood, each 
humour of the blood ? 

A town, a champaign, ia from afar a town and a chatn- 
pajgn ; but as we approach there are houses, trees, tiles, 
leaves, grass, emmets, limbs of emmets, in infinite series. 
All this is comprised under the word champaign. 

We like to see the error, the passion of Cleobuline, 
because she is not aware of it. She would be displeasing 
if she were not deceived. 

What a confusion of judgment ia that, by which every 
one puts himself above all the rest of the world, and loves l\ 
his own advanta^ and the duration of his happiness or / 

his life above those of all others. 



DIYERSIOX. 



T^VERSION. — When I have set myself now and then • 
-L>^ to consider the yarious distractions of men, the toils 
and dangers to which they expose themselres in the corart 
or the camp, whence arise so many quarrels and passions, 
such daring and often such evil exploits, etc, I have dis- 
corered that all the misfortunes of men arise from one 
thing only, that they are imable to stay quietly in their 
own chamber. /j1 man who has enough to lire on, if lie 
knew how to dwell with pleasiu* in his own home, would 
not leave it for sea-faring or to beside a city. An office 
in the army would not be bought so dearly but that it 
HddTTiH insupportable not to stir from the town, and people 
only seek conversation and amusing games because thej 
cannot remain with pleasure in their own homes. 

But upon stricter examination, when, having found the 

f;ause of all our ills, I have sought to discover the reason 

of it, I have found one which is paramount, the nat ural 

j;yil of our weak and mortal condition, so miserable that 

«jiothing can console us when we thint-of it attentively. 

Whatever condition we represent to ourselves, if we bring 
to our minds all the advantages it is possible to possesSi 
Koyalty is the finest position in the world. Yet, when we 
imagine a king surrounded with all the conditions which 
he can desire, if he be without diversion, and be allowed to 
consider and examine what he is, this feeble happiness wiU 
never sustain him ; he will necessarily fall into a foreboding 
of maladies which threaten him, of revolutions which may 
arise, and lastly, of death and inevitable diseases ; so that 
if he be without what is called diversion he is unhappy, 
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■and more unhappy than the humblest of his subjects who 
plajB and diverts himself. 

Hence it cornea that play and the aociety of women, war, 
and offices of state, are bo sought after. Not that there is 
in these any real happiness, or that any imagine true bliss 
to consist in the money won at play, or in the hare which 
is hunted ; we would not have these as gifts. We do not 
fleek aa easy and peaceful lot which leaves us free to think 
of our unhappy condition, nor the dangers of war, nor the 
Iroublea of statei-mft, but seek rather the distraction which 
amuses ns, and diverts our mind from these thoughts. 

Hence it comes that men so love noise and moyement, 
^ence it conLes that a prison is ho horrible a punishment, 
tience it comes that the pleasure of solitude is a thing in- 
comprehensible. And it is the great aubjeet of happiness 
an the condition of kings, that all about them try inces- 
aantly to divert them, and to procure for them all manner 
<rf pleasures. 

The king is surrounded by persona who think only how 
to divert the king, and to prevent hia thinking of self. For 
ie is unhappy, king though he he, if he think of self. 

That Ib aU that human ingenuity can do for human hap- 
'-nioesB. And those who phUosophiae on the matter, and 
ijunk men unreasonable that they pass a whole day in 
hunt' Dg a hare which they would not have bought, scarce 
^ow our nature. The hare itself would not free us from 
the view of death and our miaeriea, but the chase of the, 
Jiaia does free us. Thus, when we make it a reproach thai 
what they seek with such eagemeaa cannot satisfy them, if 
[ 'th^ answered as on mature judgment they should do, that 
J' sought in it only violent and impetuous occupation to 
u their thoughts from self, and that therefore they made 
■ e of an attractive object which charms and ardently 
eta them, they would leave their adveraariea without 
_Iy. But they do not so answer because they do not 
310W themselves ; they do not know they seek the chase 
,nd not the quarry. 

.They fancy that were they to gain such and such an 
^fficfl they would theu rest with pleasure, and are unaware 
iof the insatiable nature of their desire. They believe they 
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are fioucstJy seekiug repose, but tliey are only seeldiig 

Tkey have a secret instinct prompting tbem to loot tor 
diversion and occupation from without, vhich arises from 
the sense of their contiDual pain. They have another secret 
instinct, a relic of the greatness of our primitire nature, 
t«achuig them that happiness indeed conBiets in rest, and 
not in turmoil. And of these two contrary instincts a 
fused project is formed within them, concealii^ itself from 
their sight in the depths of their aoul, leading them to 
at rest through agitation, and always tu imagine that they 
will gain the satisfaction which as yet they have not, if by 
surmounting certain difficulties which now confront Them, 
they may thereby open the door to rest. 
^ Thus rolls all our life away. We seek repose by resia- 
rtance to obstacles, and so soon as these are sumiotujted. 
Vrepoae becomes intolerable. For we think either on the 
miseries we feel or on those we fear. And eveu when we 
seem sheltered on all sides, weariness, of its own accord, 
will spring from the depths of the heart wherein are ite 
natural roots, and fill the soul with its pols^^ 

The counsel given to Pyrrhus to take the rest of which 
he was going in search through so many labours, was full 
of difficulties. 

A gentleman sincerely believes that the chase is a great, . 
and even a royal sport, but his whipper-in does not share 
his opinion. 

Dancing.— 'We must think where to place our feet. 

But can you say what object he has in all this ? The 
pleasure of boasting to-morrow among his friends that he 
has played better than another. Thus others sweat in 
their closets to prove to the learned world that they have 
solved an algebraical problem hitherto insoluble, 
many more expose themselves to the greatest perils, 
judgment as foolishly, for the glory of tatang a toi 
Agwn, others till themselves, by their very applicaticnf 
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I these studies, not inieeil that they may grow wiser, but 
tnplj to prove that they know them ; these are the moat 
tollsli of the band, because they are ao wittingly, whereas 
ie reasonable to suppose of the others, that were they but 
rare of It, they woiUd gire over their fully. 
3. mELa paases his life without weariness in playing every) 
^y for a amall atake. Give him each momiug, on coit- 
lion he does not play, the money he might possibly win, 

L you make him miierable. It will be said, perhaps, 
lat he seeks the amusement of play, and not the winnings, 
^e him then play for nothing, he will not be excited 

jr it, and will soon be wearied. Mere diversion then is 

b his pursuit, a languid and passionless amusement will 
pary !mn. He must grow warm in it, and cheat himseft 
r thinking that he is made happy by gaining what h« 
juld despise if it were given him not to play ; and mud, 
tune for himself a subject of passion and excitement to 
Dploy his desire, his wrath, his fear, as children are 
ightened at a face themselves have daubed. 
Whence comes it that a man who within a few months 
M lost his only son, or who thia morning was overwhelmed 
ith law suits and wrangling, now thinks of them no 
lore ? Be not surprised ; he is altogether taken up with 
Oking out for the boar which his hounds have i>een hunt- 
) hotly for the last six hours. He needs no more. 
bwever full of sadness a man may be, he is happy for the 
use, if you can only get him to enter into some diversion. 

1 however liappy a man may be, he will soon becomSs 
apiritfid and miserable if he be not diverted and occupies 
r some passion or pursuit which hinders his being ovepi 

ae by wearineaa. Without diversion no joy, with diver- 

a no sadness. And this forms the happiness of persons 
; high position, that they have a number of jKople t« 
vert them, and that they have the [wwer to keep them- 
■q this state. 

Take heed to this. What is it to be superintendent, 
lancellor, first president, but to be in a condition wherein 
X early morning a vast number of persons flock in &om 
7 side, so as not to leave them an hour in the day in 
[lich they can think of themselves? And if they are in 
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disgrace and diamiaBed to their country Louses, thoi 
they want neither wealth nor retinue at need, they yet 
miserable and desolate because no one hinders them 6 
thinldiig of themselves. 
"■"^ Thus man ia so unhappy that he wearies himself witho 
cause of weariness by the peculiar state of his tempe 
ment, and he is so EriToloua that, being full of a thousa 
essential caiises of weariness, the least thing, such ai 
cue and a ball to strike with it, is enough to divert him. 

" 'Diversions. — -Men are charged from infancy with the o 

of their honour, their fortunes, and their friends, and mc 
with the care of the fortunes and honour of their friem 
They are overwhelmed with business, with the study 
languages and bodily exercises ; they are given to und< 
stand that they cannot be happy unless their health, thi 
honour, their fortune and that of their friends be in go 
condition, and that a single point wanting will render tJu 
unhappy. Thus we give them business and occupatic 
which harass them incessantly from the very dawn of di 
A strange mode, you will say, of making them h^ 
What more could be done to mate them miserable ? W 
could be done P We need only release them from all th( 
cares, for then they would see themselves; they woo 
think on what they are, whence they come, and whitl 
they go. and therefore it is impossible to occupy and d 
tract them too much. This is why, after having provid 
Ahem with constant business, if there be any time to spe 
I we urge them to employ it in diversion and in play, so as 
\be always fully occupied. 

How comes it that this man, distressed at the death 
his wife and his only son, or who luis some great and ei 
bairaesing law suit, is not at thia moment sad. and that 
appears so free from all painful and distressing thought 
We need not be astonished, for a ball has juat been 
to him, and he must return it to his opponent. His whi 
thoughts are fixed on taking it as it falls from the penthou 
to win a chase ; and you cannot ask that he should thi 
on his business, having this other affair in hand. Here 



;orthy of occupying tliia great soiil, and taking away 

from him every other thought of the mind. This man, 

Lbom to know the UniTerse, to judge of all tilings, to rule a 

^ptate, ia altogether occupied and filled with the businees at 

latching a hare. And if he will not abase himself to this, 

md wishes always to be highly strung, he will only be more 

x>lish still, because he wishes to raise himself above 

aity ; yet when all is said and done he is only a man, 

that is to say capable of little and of much, of all and of 

lotMng. He is neither angel nor brute, but man. 

One thought alone occupies us, we cannot think of tW* 

at once ; a good thing for us, from a worldly pointj 

■, but not as regards God. -'^^ 

Siveenon . — Death is easier to bear without the thought 
of it, than is the thought of death without danger. 

on. — Men. unable to remedy death, sorrow, au3^ 
ignorance, determine, in order to make themselves happyJ 
not to think on these things. / 

Notwithstanding these miaerieB, man wishes to be happy, 
and wiBhes for happiness only ; unable to wish otherwise, he 
knows not how to gain happiueas. For this he must needs 
make himself immortal ; but unable to effect this, he setsj 
himself to avoid the thought of death. 



The 
having 



of human life are the cause of all this : 
. perception of them men take to diversion. 



Diversion. — If man were happy he would be the more fi^/V^ 
the less he was diverted, like the Sainta and God. ^ rjQ 

Yea ; but is not the power of being pleased with diver- 
sion in itself a happiness ? No ; for that comes from else- 
where and from without, bo it ia dependent, and therefore 
liable to be troubled by a thousand accidents, which make 
afflictions inevitable. 

Misery. — The one thing which consoles us for our miseries 
is diversion, jet this itself is the greatest of our miseries. 
Tor thia it is which mainly hinders iia from thinking of ' 
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ouraelvea, and wLicli maensibly deatroya us. Without tl 
we sliould be weary, aad weariness would drive us to se 

ya. more abiding way out of it. But diversiou begiiilee 

^ud leads us isseasibly ouwaj'd to death. 

This is all they have been able to discover to conao 
them in bo many evils. But it is a miserable consolatioi 
since it does not serve for the cure of the evil, but simj 
for the concealment of it for a short time, and its rt 
concealment prevents the thought of any true cure. Th 
by a strange inveraionofmau'snature he finds that the wea 
neas which is his most sensible evil, is in some measure 1 
greatest good, because more than any thing else it contribut 
to make him seek his true healing, and that the diversi 
which he regards as hia greatest good is infacthisgreatt 
evil, because more than any thing else it prevents his b 
ing the remedy for hia evils. Both of these are admin 
proofs of man's misery aud corruption, and at the » 
time of his greatuess, since man is only weary of all thi: 



has the ide a of a lost b^m ineaa. Andnot finding this 
hiiuBElt, hi* B(!aks it viimly" in esteniiil thinffs, witho 
being able to content himself, because it is neither in i 
nor in the creature, but iu G-od alone. 



Thonghis. — In omnibus requiem quissivi. 
Were our condition truly happy we need not turn o 
ninds from it in order to become happy. 
A Httle matter conaoles us, because a little matter afflii 



Strife alone pleases us aud not the victory. We like 
see beasts fighting, not the victor furious over the vaa 
quished. We wish only to see the victorious end, and 
soon as it comes, we are surfeited. It is the same in pla 
and in the search for truth. In all disputea we lik e to 
the clash of opinions, but carf not at" all to c^ tg! — ^ 

t ni^TfTT fa^rr fm iTirl ^ -^f wp am in see truth Wlthplf 

we must see it arise out of conflict. 

1 the ]ia3sions, there is pleasure in seeing the sh( 



becounja , 

Selves, but only the s 



and hiipeless miserr, 
live cnidtj. 



■k thiugB in tWm-SVj-o 
rch for things. So on the Btagi*^ 
■ 110 emutiun are worthless, eo la 
are brutal lust andexues- 



Continu 

Princes and kings sometimes unbend. Tliey are not for 
ever on their tbroneB, where they grow weary. Grandeur 
to be felt must be abandoned, contuiuitl_in_a^thing. ia 
dJBpleaBJng. Cold ia pleasant , that we may seckwarroth. 



Wearinee». — Nothing ia so insupportable to man as Ui 
le completely at rest, without passion, without business, 
rithout diversion, without study. He then feels his 
lothlngness, his loneliness, hia iusufBciency, his depen- 
dence, his weakness, his emptiness. 

At once, from the deirth of his soul, will arise weariness, 
gloom, sadness, vexation, disappointment, despair. 

Agitation. — When a soldier complains oE his work, or a 
I ploughman, etc., force them to be idle. 

1 Divereion. — Is not the royal dignity Itself ao truly great 
I .as to make its possessor happy by the mere cont.emplation 
ft of what he is? Must be be diverted from this thought 
K like ordinary people ? I see well enough that a, man may 

■ "be made happy by diverting him from the thought of his 
B domestic sorrows so that he apply all his oare to excel in 
f dancing. But will it be the same with a king, and will he 

■ be liappier if he devote himself to these idle amusements 
■zather than to the contemplation of his greatness ? And 
ftwIiE^t more satisfactory object can he offer to his mind? 
B.Mjght it not be to lessen his content that he occupy his 
■■Boiil in thinking how to suit hia steps to the cadence of 
p. an air, or how to throw a bar akilfully, rather than allow it 

■ to enjoy peacefully the contemplation of the majesty which 
B|wrapB him round? Let us make the experiment, let us 
Elenve a king all alone, without any gratifications of Bonse, 



or any occupation for the mind, without companions, reflect 
ing on himself at leisure, and it will be seen that a fcii 
without diversion is a man full of miseries. This is ther 
fore carefully avoided, and there are always about tl 
persona of tings a great number of people who watch i 
see that diversion succeeds to businesB, and look after thei 
every hour of leisure to furnish them with pleasures s 
games, so that no vacancy may be left in life ; that ia, tl 
are surrounded with persons who take wonderful pains ti 
the king is never alone and able to think of self, knowi 
well that he will be miserable, king though he is. if 
think of self. 

In ail this I am not speaking of Christian kings i 
Christians, but simply as kings. 

Men busy themselves in pursuing a ball or a hare, an 
this is the pleasure even of kings. 

Ctesar, as it seems to me, was too old to set about aj 
himself with the conquest of the world. Such a pastin 
was good for Augustus or AlGxander, who were still yoiu 
men, aud these are difficult to rcBtraiu, but Cssar shou 
have lieen more mature. 

The weariness we experience in leaving occupations 
which we are attached. A man lives with pleasure in 1 
home, but if he sees a woman who charms him, or if 
take pleasure in play for five or six days, he is miserable 
he return to his former mode of life. Nothing 
u than that. 



Frivolity. — It is plain that the frivolity of the world it 
little known, that it is a strange and Burprising thing' to i 
it is foolish to seek for greatness, and this ia great cai 



Whoso does not see the frivolity of the world is himael 
moat frivolous. And indeed all see it save young peop' 
who are engaged in turmoil, diversion, and the thought 
the future. But take away their diversion and you will's 
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them consumed with veaiiness ; then they feel their nothing- 
nesB without knowing it. For it ib indeed to be unhapp) 
^tet be intolerably aad ae soon as we are reduced to thf 
thought of self, without any diversion. 




THE GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS 

OF MAN. 

GREATNESS, XiW/e«e«s.— The more Ught we have, ^ 
more greatBesa and the more basenesB we discorer k 

Ordinary men . . . 
The more cultivated . . ■ 

Philosophers . ^ 

They astonish ordinary men. 
Christians. They astonish Philosophers. 
\ Who then will be surprised to see that Efiligion < 
^^matea us know deeply what we ah-eady know Jo proportid 
to our light. 

Fnr Port Royal. Greatness and LiUlenesn. 

Littleness being correlative to greatiiess, and greatness 
littleness, some hare inferred man's littleness all the 
because they have taken his greatness as a proof of it, 
others haTC inferred his greatness with all the more forct 
because they have inferred it from his littleness; all 
the one party was able to say for his greatness having serre 
only aa an argument of his littleness to others, because v 
are low in proportion to the height from which we hai 
fallen, and the contrary is equally true. So that the m 
party returns on the other iu an endless circle, for it . 
certain that in measure as men possess light the more the 
discern both the greatness and the littleness of man. In 
word, man knows he is little. He is then little because * 
) ; but he is truly great because he knows it. 
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Man knows not in what rank to jilace liini Hulf, He baa 
evidently gone astray and fallen from his tme pla<;e. unable 
) find it again. Diaqiuetod and nnBuci-easful he eeeks it 
rerywhere in impenetrable darkneBS. 

Though we see all the miseries which close upon us and 
iVe us by the throat, we have an irrepressible instinct which . 
uses us. y 

The Greatness of Man. — We have so great an idea of Ihe^ 
uman soul that we cannot bear to be despised, or to lie 
nder the disesteem of any soul, and all the happiness o£ 
len consists in that eateenk. 

The search after glory is the greatest rilenoss of mam.' — 
Tet it is also the greatest mark of his excellence, for what- •-— 
ever riches he may have on earth, whatever health and 
Ivantage, he is not satisfied if he have not the esteem of 
leii. pe rates human reason so highly that whatever 
privileges he may have on earth, he is not content unless he | 
stand well in the judgment of meq,! This is the finest 
position in the world, nothing can turn him from this desire, 
which is the most indelible quality of the human heart. 

And those who most despise men, and place them on the 
level of the brutes, still wish to be admired and believed by 
1, and are in contradiction with themselves through 
ir own feelings ; their nature, which is stronger than all 
•, convincing them of the greatness of man more jKiwer- 
y than reason convinces them of their vOeness,.---'''''^ 

The vileness of man in that he submits himself to the 
f "brutes, and even worships them. 

Instinct and reason, marks of two natures. 

Description of man. Dependence, desire of independence, 
r bodily needs. 

Contradiction. To despise existence, to die for nothing, 
I to hate our existence. 



men 
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Man is neither angel nor brute, and the misfortune is I 
that whoever would play the angel plays the brute. 

If man is not made for God, why is he happy t 
inGk.d? 

If man is made for God, why is he ho contrary to G 

ContrarieB. Man is naturally credulous and increduloB 
timid and rash. 

A corrupt nalure.—'Ma.ii does not act by reason, TrM 
conatitutes hie eaaence. 

The nature of man is his whole nature, omne anMoal. J 
There ie nothing' we cannot make natural, nothing natij 
we cannot lose. 

The true nature being lost, all becomes natural, 
true good being lost, all becomes truly good. 

Migery. — Solomon and Job best knew, and hare ] 
spoken of human misery ; the former the most fort 
the latter the most unfortunate of men ; the one 1 
by esperience the vanity of pleasure, the other the r 

/ It is dangerous to prove to man too plainly how ni 
is on a level with the brutes without showing him his g 
ness ; it is also dangerous to show him his greatneBs | 
clearly apart from his vileness. It is still mor ' _ 
to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is of g 
advantage to show him both. 

How comes it that we have so much patience with t 
who are maimed in body, and so little with those Vi ' 
defective in mind ? Because a cripple recognises t 
have the true use of our legs, but the fool maintains ^ 
we are they whose understandiug halts ; were it not a ' 
should feel pity and not anger. 

Epictetua puts it yet more strongly : " How cornea 14 



are Dot angry if a mau aays we have an headache, but 
angry if told we use a weak argument or mkke a wrou|f 
loice ? " The reaison of tJiis is that we aj^ quite certain 
3 have uo headache, or are not lame, but we are not eqttally 
re that oiir judgment ia correct. So haying no assurance 
tt that we see with our whole powers of sight, we are 
artled and confounded when another with equal jxiwers 
ea the exact opposite, especially when a thousand others 
ugh at our decision ; for then we must prefer our light to 
at of BO many others, a daring and difficult matter. Tliere 
never this contradiction in feeling as to a cripple. 
Man is so framed that by dint of teUing him he is a fool 
i belieyes it, and by dint of telling it to himself he makes 
imaelf behere it. Por man holds a secret communing'] 
ith himself, which it behovea him well to regulate* 
amimpitnt niOTes bonos colloquia prava. We must keep 
lent as much as possible, and converse with ourselves only 
God, whom we know to be true, and thus we persuade 
oraelveB of truth. 

I will not Buffer him to rest on himself, nor on another, 
I that being without a resting place or rejwee . . . 

It he exalt himself I humble him, if he Iiiunble himself 
exalt him. and ever contradict him, till he comprehend ^ 
kat he is an incomprehensible monster. 

The greatness of man couaists in thought. 

A thinking reed. — Not from sjiace must I seek my dignity. 
at from the ruling of my thought. I should have no more 

I poBBesBed whole worlds. By apace the Universe ea- 
DmpasBeB and swallows me as an atom, by thought I 
Dcompass it. 

Masi is but a reed, weakest in nature, but a reed, which 
tiinks. It needs not that the whole Universe should arm 

crush him. A vapour, a drop of water ia enough to kill 
im. But were the Universe to crush him, man would still 
>re noble than that which has slaiu him, because he 
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knows that he dies, and tha^t the UniverBe has the l 
him. The Universe knows nothing of this. 



r dignJtT there for e conaists jti tlininr>it . By thi s ' 
"' ^•sciv eif. am, by sp^e or duration, which | 



i make it our study to think ^ 
well, for this is the starting-point of morals. 



/The 



>f 



The greatness of man is great in that he knows 
miserable. A tree does not know that it is miserable. 

It is therefore little to know ourselves little, and it ^ 
great to know ourselves little. 

Thus Ma very infirmities prove man's greatueas. They 
are the infirmities of a great lord, of a discrowned king. 



The greatness of man is so evident that it is even proved 
by bis littleness. For what in animals is nature wp uaU in 
man littleneas, whereby we recognise that his nature l>eing 
now like that of animals he is fallen from a better nature 
which once was his. 

For what man ever was unhappy at not being a king, 
save a discrowned king ? Was Paulus EmUius unhapiy 
at being no longer consul ? On the contrary, all men 
thought him happy in having filled that office, because it 
was involved in it that it should be but temporaiy. Bnt 
Perseus was thought so unhappy in being no longer king, 
because the condition of royalty involved his being always 
king, that it was thought strange he could bear to live. 
No man thinks himself unhappy in having but one mouti, 
but any man is unhappy if he have but one eye. No maa 
was ever grieved at not having three eyes, but any man ia 
,,^ inconsolable if he have none. 

Pergeiie, King of Macerfon.— Paulus Emilius reproached 
Perseus for not killing himself. 



Thgrejs- 

is not miserable. 



ii-Hhyini fip^jiatipn. A ruined house 
Man only is miserable. Ego vir vuleni. 



1. It is then thought which makes man's being, and without 
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tliio we cannot conceive him. What is it in ns which feela 
pleasure? The hand? The arm? The flesh? The blood? 
We aee that it muat be something immaterial. 

can easily conceive a man without hands, feet, bead, for^ 
only experience which teaches us that the head is more 
necesaarr than the feet. But I cannot conceive a man 
without thougtt ; he would tie a atone or a brute. ^^ 

"i^ii ifi t>videntlT made f-^thnifht, tlijp '" Tiia nthnln 
_ ^-lity and bis whoIg"mpnt: liia whole dut y is to think as 
be oug hT ^ow the order of tbou^Et is to begin with self, 
■and with its author and its end. 

Now of what thinks the world ? Never of these things, 
tut of dancing, playing the lute, singing, making verses, 
lilting at the ring, etc., of fighting, waking ourselvea kings, 

ithout thinking what it is to be a king, or what to be a 



Thon^M. — The whole dignity of man lies in thought. 
!But what is this thought? how foolish it is ! 

Thought is then in its nature iidmirable and incom- 
Lrable. It muat have strange defects to be despicable, 
int it has these, and so nothing is more ridiculous. 
How great it is in essence, h(iw vile in defects ! 

Contraries. After hauimj shown ike vilenese and the areat - 
BM of man. — Let man now estimate his value. Tint hJTn^ 1 
ffe: hiiTiBelf l)pcau3e he has a nature capah l" pf fT ood, bui i I 
aJliimet therefore love tKe viienesa wiiich exists in that 



' Jiatare . Let him despise himaelt, because t!hia capacity ia 
void, but let him not therefore despise his natural capacity. 
Let him hate himself, let him love himself: he has in bim- 
aelf the power of knowing the truth and being happy, and 
yet has found no truth either permanent or satisfactory. 

I would then lead man to the desire of finding it ; to be 
free from passions and ready to follow it where he may find 

I it, knowing how his knowledge ia obscured by the passions. 
I would that be should bate in himae K the desirea which 
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bias^^iis judgm ent, that they may neither blind him in 
making his choice, nor obstruct him when he has chosen. 

I blame equally those who take on themselves to praise j 
man, those who take on themselves to blame him, and those 

who merely amuse themselves ; I can approve those only 1 

who seek with tears. j 

The stoics say, "Retire within yourselves, there will you 
find your rest ; " which is not true. Others say, " Go out 
of yourselves, seek your happiness in diversion ; " nor is 
that true, for sickness may come. 



^ TTa pp ^ ^ftss is neitj jftf ^^hm 
^' J- God, both without us and within_us. 



OF THE DECEPTIVE POWERS OF 
THE IMAGINATION. 



OF the deceptive powers. — Man is only a subject full 
of natural error, which is indelible without grace. 
^Nothing shows him the truth, everything deceives him. 
These two^xiftciples of ..truth, reason and the senses, in 
addition to the fact that they are both wanting in sincerity, 
reciprocally deceive each other. [Th© senses trick the reason 
by false appearances, and gain Trom reason in their turn 
, the same deception with which they deceive ; reason avenges 
herself .J The passions of the soul trouble the senses, and 
make on them false impressions. They lie and deceive, 
outvieing one another. 

But beyond those errors which come by accident, and by 
a lack of intelligence, with these heterogeneous faculties . . . 
To begin thus the chapter on the deceptive powers. 

jJCmagination. — This is that deceitful part of man, the 
mistress of error and falsity, the more knavish that she is 
not always so, for she would be an infallible rule of truth, 
if she were an infallible rule of lying. But being for the 
most part false, she gives no mark of her character, stampiV.g 
the true and the false with the same dig 

I speak not of fools, but of the wisest men, and ii is 
among them that imagination has the great gift of per- 
suasion. Reason protests in vain, for she can make no 
true estimate. 
/y This proud potentate, who loves to rule and domineer 
over her enemy, reason, has established in man a second 
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nature in ordtr to show her wide-spread influence. 
makes men happy and miaerahle, sound and siuk, rich ai 
poor; she obliges reason to believe, douht, and deny; s 
duila the sensee, or sharpenB them ; she has her fools a 
wise ; and nothing veses us more than ti) see that she i 
her Totariea with a satisfaetion far more full and entf 
than does reason, | Those whose imagination is active £ 
^eater complacency than the truly wise can reaBonaU 
allow themBclyea to feel. They look down on other i 
as from the height of empire, they ai^ue with asaura 
and confidence, others with diffidence and fear, and t 
gaiety of countenance often gives the former an advantai 
in the minds of their bearers; such favour do th^ ii 
wistj find from judges like-minded. Ima fp 
make fn»^wi.m hi|t i|i]) p,keatbe-m cont^t . a.TuL 8o Iriumrf 
nvpr ypjf^Tm TO^jpli ."iiTTonlv ina.fcp" it.R frJPTiflH Tnini»ra.h[jj 
the one covers them with glory, the othei 

What hut this faculty of imagination dispenses reputd 
tion, assigns respect and veneration to persons, works, lawi 
and the great? How valueless are all the treasures 9 
earth without her consent ! 

You would say that this magistral* whose reverend I 
commands the respect of a whole people is awayei by pj[ 
and lofty reason,- that he judges all causes acM^ordui^;! 
their true nature, unmoved by those mere acddenta whs 
only affect the imagination of the weak. See him gol 
sermon with devout zeal, strengthening his firm and i 
partial reason by the ardour of his divine love. He is n 
to listen with exemplary respect. The preacher app« 
but if nature have given him a hoarse voice or a Comic 
if hia barber have shaven him ill, or if his clothes be spladj 
more than is wont, then howerer great the truths 1 
announces, I wager that our statesman lose his gravity. ] 

Set the grpa.t.PBt pLiloBaphtir in tLu wurlf) ['n p, plgW 

;ally wider than he needs, but Ii£ J]);m"[} m:jXJlJ'"^r'j 
ajid tuou gh jeason conv in. ce_him (3 hia st'curitv. una^iaf 
i lon will prev ai I . Many will scarce bearTEethDUgETwithot 
a cold sweat. 

1 will not name all its effects. | Every o 
the sight of cats, and rats, or the crushing of a coal, i 
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anaj- quite unhinge the reason. The tone of voice will affect 
'^e wiseatandchan^ the whole force of a speech or a poem. 

Love or hate will change the aspect of justice, aud an 
fidvocate retained with a lai^ fee has an increased con- 
Idence in the right of the cause he pleada, while the 
jjsaurance of his demeanour <;onimends_it to the judges, 
Suped in their turn by appearances. [ Tfrmr t idipiilniiH ja 
reason, swayed by a breath^ ovury djpif^inn ij 
' 1 shouJa nave to emunerate almost every action of men 
trhD seldom staler but under her shocks. For reason has 
1 forced to yield, and the wisest reason accepts as her 
I. those principles which the imagination of men has 
sverywhere casually introduced. 

Our magistrates are well aware of this mystery. Their 
i carlet robes, the ermine in which they wrap themselves like 
hirred cats, the halls in which they administer justice, the 
s-de-lie, and all their august apparatus are most necea- 
; if the doctors had not their cassocks and their mules, 
i the lawyers had not their square caps, aud their robes 
lour timeB too wide, they would never have duped the 
world, which cannot resist so authoritative an appearance. 
Soldiers alone are not disguised after this fashion, because 
tadeed their part is the more essential, they establish them- 
ielves by force, the others by fraud. 

So our kings seek out no disguises. They do not mask 
,<Jiemselvefi in strange garments to appear such, bnt they are 
Accompanied by guards and halberdiers. Those armed 
puppets who have hands and [lOwer for them alone, those 
tTumpets and drums which go before them, and those legions 
round about them, make the firmest tremble. They have 
;iiot dress only, but power ; we need an highly refined reason 
to regard as an ordinary man the Grand Turk, in his superb 
seraglio, surrounded with forty thousand janissaries^' 

We cannot even see an advocate in his long robe and 
"with his cap on his head, without an enhanced opinion of 
liis ability. 

If magistrates had tnie justice, and if doctors had the 
true art of healing, they would have no need of square caps, 
the majesty of these sciences were of itself venerable enough. 
But having only imaginary knowledge, they must take these 
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iiiBtruitieiits, idle, but striking to the iniBgiiiatioii t 
wliicli they have to deal, and by that in fact they t 
reapect. 

t hoHigLnatJi ai ia tl ut djgpowraf all thiiiga Jt creates b eai 
^jiiHtii'f- a.nil I'l^mneg. and these are th^ world's aJL/ 
should much like to see an Italian work, of which I li 
the title only, but such a title ia worth many books : 
Spinione Regina del mondo. I accept the book witho 
blowing it, Baye the btiI in it, if there be any, 

These are for the most part the effects of £hat decept^ 
faculty, which seems to have been given ua expressly to 1« 
us into uecessaxy erro^ Of error however we have mu 
other sources. 

Not only are old impressions capable of deceiving u 
charms of novelty have the same power. Hence arise ) 
the disputes of men, who charge each other either ■wi 
following the false impressions of childhood or of ruimi] 
rashly after new. Who rightly beeps a middle way ? I 
him appear and make good his pretensions. There is 
principle, however natural to us even from childhood, whJ 
may not be made to pass for a false impression either 
education or of sense. 

"Because," say some, " you have believed from ohildh<x 
that a box was empty when you saw nothing in it, you hm 
therefore believed the possibility of a vacuum. This la i 
illusion of your aenses, strengthened by custom, i 
science must correct." " Because," say others, " you we 
taught at school that there is no such thing as a vacua] 
your common sense, which clearly comprehended the matt 
before, is corrupted, and you must correct this false impre 
sion by returning to your primitive nature." Which hg 
deceived you, your seijses or your education ? 

DiseaseB are another source of error. They impair oi 
judgment and our seuses, and if the more violent prodni 
a sensible change, I do not doubt that slighter ailment 
produce each its proportionate impression. 

Our own interest is again a wonderful instrument fo 
putting out our eyes in a pleasant way. The man of greatea 
probity can not be judge in his own cause ; I know soia 
who that they may not fall into this self love are, out ( 
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oppOBition, thoroughly imjuat. The certain way of mining 
a just cause Las beea to get it recommended to tliese men 
,by their near relatives. 
^_ Justice and truth are two such subtle points, tliat our 
^Btruments are too blunt to touch them accurately, fi they 
Attain the point they coyw it bo completely that they rest 
more often oa the wrong than the right. 

T^?*"" i s i"tj.'-"'"'i"'° ""T '" <""■" Twtwppii f,lip. rpii.i aii..ajid- 

t he pasaion B. 
*Tf he had only reason without passions , . , 

If he had only passions without reasou . . . 

But having both he must have continual strife, since he 
"cannot be at peacewith one unless he be atwar with the other. 
Heaee he is always divided against and contrary to himself. 

The habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, drumi 
officers and all those things which mechanically iuclLno man 
to respect and terror, causes their countenance, when now 
and then seen alone, and without these ajjcompanimenta, to 
impress respect and terror on their subjects, because our 
thought cannot separate their personality from those sur- 
roundings with which it is ordinarily joined. And the 
'world which does not know that the effect arises from 
liabit, believes that it arises from natural force, and hence 
come such expreasioua as : " The character of Dirijiity is 
imprinted on Lis countenance," etc. 

The power of kings is based both on the reason and the 
tolly of the people, and mainly on their folly. The greatest 
and most important matter in the world has weakness for 
its foundation, and this foundation is admirably sure, for 
there is notliing more sure than this, that the people will 
.^ weak. What is founded on sound reason is very ill 
foimded, as the value of wisdom. 

The chancellor is grave, and clothed with ornaments, for 
Lis position is unreal. Not so the king, he has power and 
nothing to do with imagination. Judges, doctors, etc., 
depend solely on imagination. 
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Empire fonnded on ophiioii xaA imagination lasts some 
time, the role is gealk and wiOingk accepted ; that founded 
on power lasts for ever. Thjis opinion is, as it were,_qu9e4 
of the world, hot power is its tTrant. 

Power is tlie queen of the world, not opinion, bat opinio»i 
ni&kes use of power. 

Power creates opinion. Gentleness is lieautiful, as we 
think. Why ? Becau^ he who goes to eitremes will be 
alone, and I wUl make a stronger cabal of people who will 
eav it is inexpedient. 

The cords attached bv the respect of man for man, arsi 
for the most part, cords of necessity, for there must b& 
different degrees, all men wishing to rule, but not all 1>eii^ 
able to do so, though some are able. 

Let UB BuppoBe then we see men beginning to form a 
society. They will no doubt fight till the stronger part^. 
gets the better of the weaker, and a dominant party 
constituted. But so soon as this is once settled, the masterA 
not wishing that the strife should continue, declare that 
the'power in their hands shall be transmitted as they pJease, 
some placing it in the choic'e of the people, others in the 
suocession of birth, etc. 

And here imagination begins to play her part. TUl : 
power has constrained facta, now power ia upheld by 
imagination in a certain party, in France that of the nobles, 
in Switzerland that of the burgessCB, etc. 

The cords therefore which bind the respect of men to asy 
giTen man are the cords of imagination. 

Our imagination ao enlarges the present by dint of con- 
tinually reflecting on it, and so contracts eternity, by never 
reflecting on it, that we make a nothing of eternity and an 
eternity of nothing ; and all this has such living roots ii 
v^liat all our reason cannot suppress them, and that . . 

/The iuia^uation enlarges little objects so as to fill our soul 
with its fantastic estimate, and by a rash insolence belittles 
tho ffreat to its own measure, as when it speaks of GoSTj 
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Tliingawhichhave the greatest hold onus, as tbeconceal- 

r small possessions, are often a mere aothing. It ia 

a nuthing which our imagination magnifies into a mountain, 

■another turn of imagination would make us discover its 

liothingness without diffiLiilty. 

Two faces which resemble each other, neither of which 
alone causes our laughter, make us laugh, when together, 
by their reaerablance. 

ChLl4ren who are frightened at the face they hare daubed 
are mere children, but how shall one who is so weak when 
a child grow truly strong as he grows old ? We only 
change our fancies. 

AlL-tJiat is Jbzought to perfection by progress perishes 
aJsp by pri^ess. All that has been weak can never be 
absoluj^^jtrong. It is in vain to say, " He has grown, he 
has changed." He is also the same. 

My fancy makes me hate a man who breathes hard when 
le is eating. Fancy has great weight. TCJll-you. profit by 
yielding to this .weight because it is natural ? No ; but by 



Prejudice leading into error. — It is a deplorable thing to 

B all men deliberating on meajia alone, and not on the 

ifiod- Every man thinks how he may acquit himself in hia 

cooditiou, but as for the choice of condition or of country, 

chance gives th^^ to us. 

It is a pitiable thing, to see so many Turks, heretics and 
infidels, follow the way of their fathers for the simple 
reason that each has been told it ia the best. Ajid 
that fixes for each man his condition, locksmith, soldier. 

Therefore savages would care nothing for Provence. 

Feroz gene, imllam egee vitam »ifie armif rati. They love 
■^eath rather than peace, other men love death rather than 
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Every opinion may he held in preference to life, of w] 
the love aeema so strong and bo natural. 

ykouglUe. — All is one, all is diverse. How many natni 
io that of man, how many Tocations! And by what a chau 
does each man take ordinarUy what he has heard praise 
A well turned heel. 

The heel of a dipper. — How well this is turned, here ii 
olever workman, how brave is this soldier ! Such is t 
source of our inclinations and of the choice of conditdoi 
How much this man drinks, how little that man I That 
what makes men sober or drunken, soldiers, cowards, eb 

Glory. — Admiration spoils everything from infancy. Hi 
well said, how welTSone; Low clever he is ! etc. 

The children of Port Eoyal, who are not urged with tl 
spur of envy and glory, become carelees. 

Glory. — The brutes have no admiration for each 
A horse ioes not admire his compamon. ^ot lint tii 
they have their rivalries in a race, but that entails : 
consequences, for once in the stable the heaviest and m{ 
ill-formed does not yield his oats to another, aa men woul 
expect from others in their own case. Their virtue 
satisfied with itself. 

i'irst degree ; to be blamed for doing evil, and prais 
for doing good. Second degree : to be neither praised i 
blamed. 

Brave deeds are most estimable when hidden. When 
see some of these in history they please me much. B 
after all they have not been wholly hidden, since they ha 
become known. And though all has been done to hii 
them that could be done, the little whereby they hai 
appeared has spoiled all, for what was finest in them 
the desire to hide them. 



•#- 



! not content with the life we have in ourael' 
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-^d.iiL^Hf-owji being, we wisli to live au imagiuarr life in 

QTe-id^ at. oUierai and to this end we atiiTe to mate a d 
BhowJWe lalour incessantly to embellish and preserve this 
imagftary being, and we neglect the tme^ And if we have 
either calmness, generosity, or fidelity, we hasten to let 
it be known, that we may attach these virtues to that 
imaginary being ; we would even part with them for this 
end, and gladly become cowards for the reputation of 
valour. It is a great mark of the nothingness of our own 
'being that we are not satisfied with the one without the 
other, and that we often renounce one for the other. For 
he would be infamous who would not die to preserve his 
lionour. 

Toco/ iom*.— The sweetness of glory is so great that juin 
t to what we will, even to death, we love it. _,^^ 

Evil is easy, and its forma are infinite ; good is almost 
tmique. £ut a certain kind of evil is as dif^cultto £ud as 
-what is called good [ and often on this account this par- 
iictilar kind of evil gets passed off as good. There is even 
■needed an extraordinary greatness of sonl to attain to it as 
■well as to good. 

We are so presumptuous that we would fain be known!^ 
by the whole world, even by those who shall come after, 
■when we are no more. And we are such triflers that the 
esteem of five or six persons about us diverts and contentaX 



/Tan 



anity is so anchored in the heart of man that a soldier, 
a camp-follower, a cook, a porter makes his boasts, and is 
for having his admirers ; even philosophers wish for them. 
Those who write against it, yet desire the glory of having 
written well, those who read, desire the glory of having 
read ; I who write this have, may be, this desire, and per- , 
haps those who will read it. . . . / 

In towns through which we pass we care not whether* 
men esteem us, but we do care if we have to livelhere any 
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time. How long is needed '<' A time in proportion to o\ 
,.,jmQ and 0eeting life. 

The condition of man ; inconatancj, weariness, unrest. 

Whoever will know fuUy the vanity of man has but t 
consider the causes and the effet-ta ot love. The cause i 
an unknown quantity, and the effects are terrible. Thi 
unknown quantity, bo small a matter that we cannot r 
cognise it, moves a whole country, princes, armies, and a 
the world. 

Cleopatra's nose : had it been shorter, the face o£ th 
world had been changed. 

Nothing better shows the frivolity o£ man than to oo! 
sider what are the causes and what the effects of love, fa 
all the univerae is changed by them. Cleopatra's nose. 

Frivolity. — The cause and the effects of love. Cleopalx 

Pride is a counterpoise, and turns the scale against « 
woes. Here is a strange monster, a very visible aberratio 
Behold him fallen from his place, and ansiously seeking i 
That is what all men do. Let us see who has found it. 

Coniradkiion.-^ride m u. counterpoise to all miaeric 
Man either conceals them, or if he display them, glories i 
the knowledge of them. 

Of the. desire of being eeteemed by thoge with whom we *t 
— Aide has a natural possession of ua io the midst of oi 
miseries, errors, etc. We can even lose our life with jo 
*4f men wiU but talk of it. 

Vanity, play, hunting, visiting, false pretences, a lastii 

' Pride.- — Curiosity is mere frivobty. For the most pa 
we want to know only for the sake of talking. Peopl 
would not make voyages if they were never to speak 
them, tor the sole pleasure of seeing, without hope of en 
communicating their impressions. 



OF JUSTICE CUSTOMS ANI 
PREJUDICES. 



OTf wliat Bhall man found the economy of the world 
which he would fain govern ? If on the caprice of 
/each man, all is confusion, J£ on justice, man is ignorant 

Certainly had he known it, he would not hnye established 
lie masim, moat general of all current among men, that 
every one must conform to the manners of hia own country ; 
the splendour of true equity would have brought all nations 
Jnto subjection, aud legislators vould not have taken as their 
model the fancaes and caprice of Persians and Germans 
instead of stable justice. We should have seen it estab- 
^hed in all the States of the world, in all times, whereas 
flow we see neither justice nor injustice which does not 
change its quality upon changing its climate. Three 
degrees of latitude reverse all jurisprudence, a meridian 
^decides what is truth, fundamental laws change after a 

w years of possession, right has its epochs, the entrance 
of Saturn into the Lion marks for u3 the origin of such 
and such a crime. That is droll justice which is bounded 
T)y a stream ! Truth on this side of the Pyrenees, error on 
*hat. ^ — 

is admitted that justice is not in theae customs, but 
lihat it resides in natural laws common to every country. 
This would no doubt be maintained with obstinacy if the 
xash chance which has disseminated human laws had 
ilight«d upon even one thatis universal, but the singularity 
cf the matter is that owing to the vagaries of human 
Saprice there is not one. 
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Theft, inceat, infanticide, parricide, all have foiinfl 
jilace among virtuouB actioiia. Can there be any t}f 
more absurd than that a man should have the right to i 
roe because he liveB across the water, and because his prifl 
lias a quarrel with mine, although I bare none with h^ 
There are no doubt natural laws, but fair reason once i 
rupted has corrupted all. Nihil amplius nostrum est ,- qm 
nostrtim dicimus, wHia est. ExsenatutconawUig, et plebiaci^ 
crimina exerceniur. Ut olUn vitiie, sic nunc legibug laboramiu. 

From this confusion it reaultB that one declares the 
eaaeuce of justice to be the authority of the legislator, 
another, the convenience of the sovereign, another, existing 
custom, and this is the most sure ; nothing which foUom 
reason alone is just in itself, all shifts and changes with 
time; cu^toio- creates- -equity, by the simple reason that 
tETs" "is received. It is the mystical foundation of its 
authorifj, whoever carries it back to first principles anni- 
hilates it. Nothing ia so faulty as those laws which cor- 
rect faults. Whoever obeys them because they are just, 
obeys an imaginary justice, not law in its essence ; it ia 
altogether self-contained, it ia law and nothing more. 
Whoever will examine its motive will find it so feeble and 
so slight that if he be not used to contemplate the marvels 
of human imagination, he will wonder that a single centuiy 
has gained for it so much pomp and reverence. It is the 
art of disturbance and of revolution to shake establislu *"" 
customs, sounding them to their soiirce, to mark their n 
of authority and justice. We must, it is said, return to ^ 
primitive and fundamental laws of the State, abolished 1 
nnjuat custom. It ia a game wherein we are sure to I<j 
all ; in this balance nothing woidd be true, yet the peoj| 
easily lends an ear to such talk as this. They shake i 
the yoke as Boon as they recognise it, and the great prcn 
by its ruin, and by the ruin of those who have too curioiu3_ 
examined recognised customs. This is why the ■wisest o. 
law givers said that it was often necessary to cheat mai 
for their good, and another, a good politician, Quum ver' 
tatem qua liberetur ignoret, txpedit quod faUatutr. W^l 
ought not to feel the truth that law is but usurpation ; 
"was once introduced without reason, and has 
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reasonable ; i | in t<p,'(>^°'--j *^ n —. ,., . ; 

etCT nal and auth oritative. anil-U) u onec ft l t b^ L e i^j ' iiinma if 



uigardeiJ a 



1 1 have passed mucli of my life believing that justice 
iated, and in this I did not deceive myself, for there is 
^[iiBtiee according as God has wilted to reveal it t« us. But 
I did not take it so, and in that I deceived myself, for I 
believed that our justice was essentially just, and that I 
liad that whereby I was able to know and judge of it. 
lit I BO often fijid that my right judgment was at fault, 
at at last I have begun to distrust myself, and then 
I saw in all countries that men change, and thus 
any changes of judgment concerning true justice, I 

rw)»niKPii ^hnt niir j^'tip-p uaa p. iiftp^jnual^ <^]inn£r^^g.n.1 I 

^c xfci. ptiau ped^siat' o; were I to change Ishould but 
mgthen my opinion. The sceptic Archesilas became a 
j^matist. 

The most unreasonable things in the world become most 
asonable, because of the unruly lives of men, What is 
B8 reasonable than to choose the eldest son of a queen to 
tide a state f for we do not choose as steersman of a ship 
tat one of the passengers who is of the best family. Such 
Jaw would be ridiculous and unjust ; but since they are 
> themselves, and ever will be, it becomes reasonable and 
For would they choose the most virtuous and able, 
e at once fall to blows, since each asserts that he is the most 
irtuous and able. Let us then affix this quality to some- 
ling which cannot be disputed. This man is the king's 
deat son. That is clear, and there is no dispute. Eeaaon 
n do no better, for civil war is the worst of evils. 

Men of unruly lives assert that they alone follow nature, 
hile those who are orderly stray from her paths ; as pas- 
1 ship think that those move who stand upon the 
hore. Both sides say the same thing. There must be a 
red point to enable us to judge. The harbour decides 
le question for those who are in the vessel, but where can 
B find the harbour in morals ? 
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Whun all moves equally, nothing aeems to mt 
ebip. When all tend to vie*, none appears to do 
ever stopa draws attention to the onward movtemeiit 
others, as does a fixed point. 

Jugti cg is what is eatabliahed. and thus all oiir aatAhBal 
laWBareneegBgagil^^ ld to lie just withoii thejn^^pya.wi' 
b gcause tl iey~are established . 

I JvMice^AB iaahion makes what is agreeable, so it n 

I what is just. 



A different custom will produce different natural p 
ciples. This experience testifies, and if there are si 
natural principles ineradicable by custom, so are there » 
customs opposed to nature ineradicable by nature, or 1 
second custom. This depends oo constitution. 

Fathers fear that the natural love of their children ] 
be effaced. Now what sort of thing is that nature wl 
is liable to be effaced. Custom is a second nature wl 
destroys the former. But what is nature, for is not cms 
natural Y I am ^ readji. afeniil tjia.t. na.t.^|^ e itself m ay 
r first custom, as custom is second nature. 



Montaigne was wrong : custom should only be folloi 
because it is custom, and not because it is reasonable 
just 1 but moat men follow it for the simpli 
they think it just. OtherwiBe they would not follow 
though it were the custom, for our only wish is to be 
jeoted to reason or to justice. Without this, custom w 
pass for tyranny, but the empire of reason and justice is 
more tyi'annical than that of desire. These are princij ' 
natural to man. 

^ ^ ii i n <^''^" jT-fiuii t,-.j <hi.j laws and customa because th 
i^ejaga,-but aLfi-wught. to IcB Ow th atTtSere isfpeither tn 

r-_j]iat;i.o in ;>itrodll ce int(n tiemrt Iiarwe""Kio w" notbi 



■ ftbctit tli p^^, n,ni^ i'B,n thprpfort; ""ly filli ng wl inti in rtiftfrg 
I bistitiU - a.iiil fliii^ lEu-at miiH nan^r ira n^t frp fl f l h"rn . But 
most men cannot receive this doctrine, and since they 
)elieTe that truth can be found, and that it resides in law 
md custom, they beheve these laws, and take their antiquity 
i.a a proof of their truth, and not merely of their authority 
"apart from truth. Thus they obey the laws, but are liable 
to revolt when these are shown to be of no value ; and thia 
may be proved of ail of theni, looked at from a certain 
pi>int of view, 

InJHiliee. — The authority of the judge is not given hirn 
for his sake, but for that of the judged. It is dangerous 
to aay this to the people, but the people have too much 
faith in you ; that will not harm them, and may serve you. 
You must then say it openly, Pasce ove$ meat, not tWM. 
You owe mc pasturage. 

Injustice. — It is dangerous to say to the people that the 
are not just, for men obey them only because they 
tliink them just. Therefore it is necessary to say at the 
same time that thevinusti ja.Qliei£dJ jecause they are la ws. 

Lh^*d^ii»f._hp[-3,11pp fhtfj -jra j ust, 

' All sedition is averted, if 

this principle be established and it be understood what is 
-rightly the definition of justice. 

If God gave us masters direct from himself, bow heartily 



Custom is oiu- natiire. Whoever is accustomed to the 
faith believes in it, can no longer even fear hell, andl 
believes in nothing else. Whoever accustoms himself to 
believe [that the king is terrible . . . etc. Who doubts/ 
then that our soul, being accustomed to see number, space; 
and motion, believes that and nothing else? // 



Verijurie i 
lot take the 



! it no longer; had we it, we should 
of our country as our rule of justice. 



Here, not finding justice, we fall back on force, etc. 

It is a riditulouB thing to consider that there are j 
in the world who, Laving renounced all the laws of G»>d a 
nature, have yet made laws for themaelveB which 1 
eiaetly obey, aa, for instance, the soldiers of M^om 
thieves, heretics, etc, and thus logicians , 

It seems as though their licence must l>e without 1 
or barrier, since they have brokeri down so many that a| 
just and holy. 

Wealeness. — The whole employment o f mmi ia-ia f 
wealth; yet they have no title to show that they juril 
poasesa it but human caprice, nor have they jtower to h 
it securely. It is the same with knowledge, of ' 
disease deprives us. W e. are i 
of_goodneBB . 

The Swiss are offended if they are called noble, and 1) 
proof of their plebian i-ace that theymay be judged t 
of office. 

Wlieu the question is of judging whether we ought.] 
make war and kill so many men, condemning so nrtT 
Spaniards to death, there is only one man who is the JUM 
and he an interested party ; there ought to be a thira,d 
he disinterested. 

"Why do you kill me? — What! Do not you livei 
the other side of the stream, my friend ? If you lived 9 
this side I should be an assassin, and it were unjust ■ 
kill you in this fashion, but siuce you live on the ol^T 
side, I am a brave soldiei-, and it is just." 

Justice, Power. — Jt^is jua t that what is just ahouldj 
.^eyed, itjgj of necessity that w lmfis Btrouge.stjhould.l 
' oBeVea. ' " '~" 

"^ JuHtice without power is unavailing, power without jusU 
is tyrannical. Justice without power is gainsaid, beca^ 
the wicked always exist, power without justieeiacondemol 
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liat is jiiat Btrnno-. ,t.iij1 ^ mlin.t, in st i-nng jimt, . 

Justice ia aubject to dispute, jjover is easily recogaiaed and 
Daot "be diBputed. Thus we cannotgive power to justice, 
icause power has arraigned justice, saying that justice is 
inuBt, and she herself truly just ; so since we are unable 
ibring about that what ia just should be strong, we have 
ade the strong just. 



uh-ifr^B-then 

Thus it comes that kings, whose power is ot another 
nd, do not follow the majority of their ministers. 
.Ko doubt equality of goods ia just, but since they are 
la ble to bring about that po wer should obey justice. 

I add power to justice they have justified power, so that 
ptice and power should coalesce, and peace, the sovereign 
tod, result. 

Do we follow the Tu a j ority beca use they haye more 
gBQp ? No ; but be cause the y have m ore-power. 
Uo we follow ancient lawS'aud opinions because they are 
ore soutid ? No ; but because thuy stand alone and take 
om U8 the root of diversity. 

Bwmmvmjue, summa injuria. 

The way of the majority is the best way, because it is 
&in, and has power to make itself obeyed ; yet it is the 
inion of the least able. 

If men could have done so, they would have placed power 
the hands of justice, since we cHunnt Hpnl w ith power aa 
I pipn.ij g, b ecause it is a ta ngible quality, while juatlee is 
ipiritual quahty of which we diapose'as we please, they 



placed justice in the hands of power, and thus that is 
^ed just which we are forced to obey, 
Th ^ce arises the right of the sword, for_ Jhe__3Wari3.gLEes 



Otherwise we should see Tittl«ir*~att.ftii£,£ide-«ad-ji«tirt 
on thtjjjtber. The end of the twelfth Provincial. 

TEenco the injustice of the Fronde, which raises its 
called justice against power. 

It is not the same in the Church, for there is true jus1 
and no Tiolenec. 

Ivjiutiee. — That presumption should be joined to ia 
aigsificance is estreuie injustice. 

Tyranny consists in the desire of univerBal rule outsii 
its sphere. 

There are different societies, in which are the strong, tlu 
fair, the judicious, the devout, in which each man rules af 
home, not elsewhere. Sometimes they meet, and the stros 
and the fair contend for the mastery, foolishly, for the 
mastery is each in a different kind. I^h^y do not agrw 
and their fau lt is that_e"i'h "imB at. uTiivr'iiail ■j'^TTiiniffii 
lffoil5~ean oblain tMST^ot even power, which is of no avaj^^ 
in the realm of the wise ; she is only laistresa of our extenu 
actions, 

Tyranny. — Thus the following expreasions are false Bi^^^ 
tyrannical ; " I am beautiful, therefore I should be feared 
I am stroi^, therefore I should be loved. I am . . ." 

Tyranny is the wishing to have in one way what can on 
be had in another. Divers duties are owing to diva 
merits, the duty of love to the pleasant, of fear to t 
strong, of belief to the wise. 

These duties should be paid, it is unjust to refuse thffl 
unjust also to require others. In the same way it is fa" 
and tyrannous to say, " He is not strong, therefore I n 
not estflem him ; he is not clever, therefore I will not fl 
him." 

It. is necessary that men sliould be unequa l. True; 1 
that being granted, the door is open, not only to the great 
domination, but to the greatest tyranny. 

It ia necessary to relax the mind a little, but that open 
the door to extreme dissipation. 

We must mark the limits. — There are no fixed boundari) 



r 
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in these matters, law wishes to impose them, but the mind 
■will not bear them. 

Mine, Thine. — " This is mj iog," said those poor childreo, 
" that is my place in the sunshine." Here is the beginning 
and the ima^e of the usurpation of the whole earth. 

Good birth is a great advantage, for it gives a man a 
chance at the age of eigbteeu, making him known and 
respected as an ordinary man is on his merits at fifty. 
■" e are thirty years gained at a stroke. 

t ia the result of power and not of custom. For those 

' vho are able to originate are few, the greater number will 

[ onlv follow, and refuse glory to those inventors who seek 

it by their inventions. And if they persist in wishing to 

I gain glory, and in despising those who do not originate, the 

others will give them ridicule and would fain give them 

blows. Let no one then pride himself on this subtle 

capacitv, or else let him keep iiia content to himself. 

The reason of effectg. — It ia strange that men would not 
have me honour a man clothed in brocade, and followed by 
1 or eight footmen ! Yet he will have them give me 
the strap if I do not salute him. This custom is a power. 
Xt is the same with a horse in fine trappings compared with 
another. It is odd that Montaigne does not see what 
lifference there is, wonders that we find anv, and asks the 
eason. *' Indeed," he says, " how comes it," etc . , . 

When power attacks craft, when a mere soldier takes the 
aquare cap of a first president, and fiings it out of the 
indow. 

Injustice. — Men have found no means to gratify their 
•nsuality without wr ong to others. " 

The greatness of man even in his sensuality, to have 
Jmown how to extract from it an admirable code, and to 
have drawn from it a picture of love to others. 
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Greatnest. — The reason of effects Riarti the greatness ot 
Dan, in having formed so fair an order out of sensuality. 



IVom sensuality men liave found and drawn excellent ' 
rules of policy, of morals, and of justice. 

But after all, this evil root of man, this Jigmenlum, tnalii«t, 
is onlv hidden, it is not removed. 

f AJl Turn \ r ""''ip' h n t'^ vn-^ "i Vr They have used 
sensuality as best they could to make it serve the publicweal, 
but this is only a feint, and a false image of charity, for 
at bottom it is but hate. 

To pity the unfortunate is not contrary to sensuality, 
rather is it easy to render this evidence of friendship, and 
to gain the reputation of a tender heart, without giring. 

The people have very souud opinions, for instance : 

1. In having preferred diversion and hunting to poetry. 
The half educated deride this, and are triumphant over the 
folly of the world, but the people are right by a reason 
which the others do not understand. 

2. In distinguishing men bv ontward marks, as birth or 
wealth. The world is again triumphant in showing how un- 
reasonable this is, yet it is thoroughly reasonable. Savages 
langh at an infant king, 

3. In taking offence at a blow, or in desiring glory so 
strongly. 

But it is very desirable, on account of the other essential 
goods which are joined to it, and a man who has received a. 
blow without resenting it is overwhelmed with abuse and 
indignity. 

4. In working for an uncertainty, jn going on a sea 
voyage, in walking over a plank. 

Bound opinions of the people. — Civil wars are the greatest 
of all evils. They are certain, if we try to reward desert. 
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)r all will say they deserve. Tlie evil to fear from a fool 
ho succe<cl6 by right of birth, is neither so great nor ao 

Sound opinions of the people. — To he well dressed is not 
ether foolish, for it proves that a great number of 
jeople work for ub. It shows by our hair, that we have a 
iralet, a, perfumer etc. by our baud, our thread, our 
niog, etc. Now it is not merely superfieial nor simply 
outward show to have many arms at our disposal. 

The more arms we have the stronger we are. To bo 
well dressed is to show our power. 



Tlie r 



"^q^'iiivr- *t.P. 



cf ^ff''-'-l«- — Continual alternation 'if pro and 



_l]w 



la fnY"l'"'a| ''y,^" 



^stimain q r T-- '■-" -^f -'-" ."■-.... ti'.i" Aud all these opinions 
are destroyed. Wejiave next shown that all these npioiona 
weEe perfectly sotind, and that thus all these frivolities 
iKing well founded, the j q^p l ^ is nqt sn^ fi Y"^^"' niif. 
jB aid., And thus we have destroyed the opinion which de- 
stroyed that of the people. 

But we must bow destroy this last proposition, and show 
that it remains always true that the people ia frivolous, 
though its opinions are sound, because it does not feel the 
fauthwhere it is, and placing itwhere it is not.its opinions 

e always very false and very unsound. 



Then 



n of effects. — It is, then, true to aaj^ that all n 
n illusion, for even though the opinions of 1 



are under a 

people be sound, they are not s 
they think tliat truth ia where it is 
their opinions, but not at the point wljere they imagine it. 
Thus, it is true that we should honour men of birth, Tiut 
Bot because good birth is in itself an advantage, etc. 

The reoBon of e/ee(«.— Gradation. The people honours 
arsons of high birth. The half-educated despise them, 
^ying that birth ia not a personal, but a chance advantagev 
'he educated honour them, not from the i: '' 



Th 
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people, but from another motive. Devout persons of mote 
zeal than knowledge despise them, in spite of that con- 
sideration which makes them honoured bv the educated, 
because they j udge by a new light arising from their piety, 
But true ChristianB honour them by a atill higber light 
So there is a sucoesaion of ophiious for and against, accord- 
ing to the meaaure of our light. 

" Ho.TCJa^^b tly do men distingnlBh liy pt^p"?'- •^tbri* ttmin 
^T-J;'l"°"r qilitiliti'"" ! "VVTiich of us twain shall take the 
lea3^ Who will give place to the other ? The least able? 
But I am as able as he is. We should have to fight about 
that. He lias four footmen, and I have but one ; that is 
something which can be seen ; there is notliing to do but tn 
count ; it ia my i>Iace to yield, and I am a fool if I contest 
it. So by this means we remain at peace, the greatest of 
all blessings. 

Deference ia shown by submitting to personal incon- 
renience. This is apparently foolisli but really just, for it 
is to aay, " I would certainly put myself to inconvenience 
did you need it, since I do so when it can be of no service 
to you." Eespect, moreover, is for the purpose of markdng 
distinctions of rank. Now if it showed resiwct to be seated 
in an arm-chair, we should pay respect to every body, and 
thus no distinction would be made, but being put to 
inconvenience we distinguish very well. 



Kiiig and Tyrant. — I too will have my secret thoughtai 
I will take care on every journey. 

The reason o/ e/ec;».— Epictetus. Those who sa 
have a headache," this is not the same thing. We i 
assured of health, and not of justice, and indeed his o-d 
was folly. 
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Yet lie believed it demonst^ab^p when he said, **it is 
either in our power or it is not." 

But he did not see that it is not in our power to regulate 
the heart, and he was wrong to draw this conclusion from 
the fact that some were Christians. 

The reason of effects. — ^It is owing to the weakness of man 
that so many things are esteemed beautiful, as to be well 
skilled in playing the lute. 




THE WEAKNESS UNREST AND 
DEFECTS OF MAN. 

'nr'HE Misery of Man. — We care nothing for the pres 
■/ We anticipate the fnture aa too slow in coming', as 
we conld make it move faster ; or we call back the past, 
atop its rapid flight. So imprudent are we that we waJid 
throngh the times in which we have no part, unthinkii 
of that which alone ia ours ; bo f rivolons are we that 1 
dream of the days which are not, and paga I^-witbt 
flection those whi cb^"l"TiP oxj^t For the present general 
gives us pain; we eoQcual it from our sight 1 
afdicts us, and if it jj plrnBiiiiit wia nT^rrt- tn nrc it tttth'i 
ajia^. We endeavour to sustain the present by the f 
and think of arranging things not in our power, for a 
at which we have no certainty of arriving. ' 

If we examine our thoughts, we sliall find them alwa 
occupied with the past or the future. We scarcely thi 
of the present, and if we do so, it ia only that we no 
borrow light from it to direct the future. The present 
never our end ; the past and the preaent are ov, 
the future alone is our end. T hus w e-Qg yev l i re. ^_^ 
to liv^ . and while we always lay oitrselvea out to be happj 
it ia ineritabje t|iat ^ ' 



We are so unhappy that we cannot take pleasure in 
thing save on condition of being troubled if it turn out i 
aa a thouaand thinga may do, and do every hour. He wi 
should find the secret of rejoicing in good without beii 
troubled at its contrary evil, would have hit the mark. 
'a perpetual motion. 
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Our nature exists b 



Ls death. 



When we are well we wonder how we should get on if we 
were Bick, but when siclniess comes we tate our medicine 
Bheerfully, into that the evil resolves itself. We have no 
longer those passions and that desire for amusement and 
gadding abroad, which were ours in health, but are now 
incompatible with the necessities of our disease. So then 
bature gives ns passions and desires in accordance with the 
immediate situation. Nothing troubles us but fears, which 

i, and not nature, make for ourselves, because fear adds 
to the condition in which we are the paasiona of the 
■condition in which we are not. 

Sini£JialiiDiJnai£a^8alwg^sunJiappy4»-eTcr7 condition, 
(>lg^deairaa-painlJijrji3,a-h»ppj_iaiidition, joining lo that 
in which we are, the pleasures of the comlition in which 
we are not, and werejsBjo^^amJiiese-pleMliresjycjhoBld 
not thei^ore h t happy, because^we —should— Jiase -other 
ggifirpa fpTiffirmalilii- to-thia-ne w e state . 

We must particularize this genera! proposition. . . 

What difEerence in point of obedience is there between a 
aoldier and a Cart.husian 'f For both are alike under rule 
and dependent, both engaged in equally irksome labours. 
But the soldier always hopes to bear rule, and though he 
dever does so, for even captains and princes are always 
slBTea and dependents, he ever hopes and ever works to 
Attain mastery, whereas the Carthusian makes a vow never 
lo be aught else than dependent. Thus they do not differ in 
libeir perpetual servitude, which is the same always for both, 
but in the hope which one always has, the other never. 

The example of Alexander's chastity has not made so 
many continent as that of his drunkenness has made in- 
temperate. It is not shameful to be less virtuous than he, 
and it seems exeusable to he no more vicious. We do not 
fiiink ourselves wholly partakers in the vices of ordinary 
L, when we see that we share those of the great, not 
considering that in such matters the great are but ordinary 
Jnen. We hold on to them by the same end by which they 
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iold on to the people, for at whatsoever height they 
tbey are yet united at eome point to the lowest of mankiiH 
They are not suspended in the air, abstracted from o 
society. No, doubly no ; if they-are-gT«aler_t]iamce,Jt, 
tippanaj— ♦JwTT-JiPBrla grp [lighgr ; but their fect are aB_ l< 
aajiurs. There all are on the same level, resting on't 
danie earth, and by the lower extremity are as low aa ■ 
are, as the meanest men, as children, and the brutes. 

/ Great men and little have the same accident-s, the sai 
I tempers, the same passions, but one ie on the felloe of t 
Wheel, the other near the axle, and ao less agitated by t 

*6ame revolutions. 

Would he who had enjoyed the friendship of the Kin^ 
England, the King of Poland, and the Queen of Swt 
have thought he should come to want, and need a retreat 
shelter in the world 'i 

Man ia full of wants, and cares onlj for those who 
satis^ them all. " Such an one ia a gxx)d mathematician 
it is said. But I have nothing to do with mathematli 
he would take me for a proposition. " Thia other is 
good soldier." He would ti'eat me as a beaieged eity. 
need tlien an honourable man who can lend himself gea 
rally to all my wants. 

Men say that edipaes presage misfortune, because n 
fortunes are common, so that as evil often happens tl 
often divine it ; whereas to say that they presage ha^ 
ness would often prove false. They attribute happine 
only to rare planetary conjunctions, and thus they seld( 
fail in their davioation. 

We are fools if we rest content with the society of tlu 
like ourselves ; miserable as we are, powerless as we a 
they will not aid us, we shall die alone. Wp mi glit iht< 
f ore to act a B_thCTi^Lwg_wfirp n.lone,.gj;d_B>)fmld wp^Wifl 
case ouild superbSiansious, etc. ? We~sli"iil d RSfclT \ 
truth unhesitatjnglj, and if we refuse it. we show tl 
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? value the esteem of i 




The last act is trt^c, how pleasantly soever the play may 
1 through the others. At the end a little earth ia 
11 oiir head, and aJl is over for ever. 

I feel that I might not have lieen, for the ' I ' consists 
tin my thought ; therefore I, who think, had not been had 
'my mother been killed before I had life. So I am not 
a necessary being. Neither am I eternal nor infinite, but 
I see plainly there la in nature a necessary bein^, eternal 
and infinite. 

As duchies, kingships, and magistracies are real ami 
mecesgary, becnuBe power rules all, these esist every where 
and always. But since it is ouly caprice which makes one 
or another duke or king, the rule is not constant, and may 
vary, etc. 



Cromwell weis about to ravage the whole of Christendom, 
I the royal family had been brought to nought, and his own 
[dynasty for ever established, but for a little grain of sand 
in hia bladder. Rome herself began to tremble under 
him, but this scrap of gravel having got there, he dies, his 
I family falls from power, peace is established, and the king 
restored. ^ 

—Excessive or deficient mental j^owers i 



Sce'pti 

\ alike accused of madness. 

P-.crity . T he majority has se ttled thnt^ Hurl ajjanila wl 

I tion, would willingly consent to l>e in the mean, and I 
I xefuse to be placed at the lower end. not because it is low, 
I but because it is an extreme, for I would equally refuse to 
I be placed at the top. To leave the mean is to leave hu- 

' manity. T he, greatness of the Ij nmn" °""' consifils-in 

yjng bnw to keep tha nipi^ Ti. go little is it the case 
i greatness conaista in leaving it, that it -lies in not 
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Diecouraes on humility give occasion for pride to the 
boastful, and for humility to the humble. Those on scepti- 
cism give occasion for IwlieverB to affirm. Few men speak 
humbly of humility, chastely of chastity, few of scepti- 
cism doubtingly. We are but falsehood, duplicity and 
contradiction, usiug eren to ourselves concealmen't and 
guile. 

There are vices which only take hold of us by means of 
others, and these, like branches, fall with the removal of 
the tnmk. 



For we muMt not mistake ourselves, wehai 



*,ha f- i" a.iitfi gaticjn jjs as intell ectual, and hence it conies 
tl(at the instrument by which persuasion is brought about 
is not demonstration alone. How few things are demon- 
strated! P^-nnfn pun nTilj_piiiiviTipp thp mind ; c.uat om make s 
e whic h, we hold most firmly. 



fsways the automaton, which draws tlie unconaciouB ii 
tellect aii*r it. Whu has demonstrated that there will be 
a to-morrow, or that we shall die ; yet what is more uni- 
versally lielieved ? It is then custom that convinces ua of 
it, custom that makes so many men Chrietiaus, custom that 
makes them Turks, heathen, artisans, soldiers, etc. liostly, 
we must resort to custom when once the mind has seen 
where t,ruth is, in order to slake our thirst, and steep our- 
selves in that belief, which escapes us at every hour, for to 
have proofs always at hand were too onerous. We must 
acquire a more easy belief, that of custom, which v 
Tiolence, without art. without argument, causes our an 
and inclines all our powers to this belief, so that our a 
naturally falls into it. It is not enoTigh to believe oi " 
force of conviction if the automaton is inclined to b 
the contrary. Both partg "f us thgii must be o 
believB . tha iatellect I'v nggameata which 'jIT js-o 

aSdby not Allowing it to incline in the contrary direoticd 
Inclina eor meum, Bms. 

The intellect, believes naturally, and the will loves n 
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ally, so that for lack o£ true objects, they must needs 
ttacli tliemaelves to the false. 

Eriiie sicui dii, acieidet honu-ni el vialvm.— Every one 

lays the god in judging whether anything be g(X>d or 

' and in being too luuuh afflicted or rejoiced at oircum- 



ETen if people have no interest in what they aay, it must 
lot therefore be certainly concluded they are not lying, for 
here are are those who lie simply for lying's sake. 

Wpn are of necessity so mad, that not to be mad were 
ies8 in another form. 

We cannot think of Plato and Aristotle, save in pro- 
esBorial robes. They were honest men like others, laugh- 
ag with their friends, and when they amused themselves 
rith writing the Laws or the Politic, they did it as a 
>aBtime. That part of their life was the least philosophic 
and the least serious ; the most philosophic was to lire \ 
simply and quietly. If they wrote on politics it was as ' 
fchoT^h they were laying down rules for a madhouse, and 
if they made as though they were speaking of a great 
patter, it was because they knew that the madmen to 
jfhom.they spoke faneied themselves kings and emperors. 
"Tier enteredinto their views in order to make their folly 
BS little harmful as possible. 

The most important affair in life is the choice of a trade, 
yet chance decides it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, 
tilers. " He is a good tiler," says one, "and soldiers are 
fools." But others: " There is nothing great but war, all 
but soldiers are rogues." We choose our professions ac- 
cording as we hear this or that praised or despised iu our i 
childhood, for we naturally love truth and hate folly. ' 
These words move ns, the only fault is in their apphcation. 
So _great is the force of ci igtointhHt out- of tTinao mliin Viy 
nature ar e onlvWen. are made aJTconditiona »f mpn Por 
some countries are full of masons, others of soldiers, etc. 
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Nature is certainly not so uniform. CitatQi 

d^-es t hia i^fFpi-t, p ill] ( Tflia fl ■ Oin o n t Hi uai'y cwpr rmijwp. yej) 

8o3lEth£es Mature gets the upper hand, and obliges man tol 
act by instinct Ln 8pit« of all custom, whether good or bad. 

Men by natiu'e are tilers and of all callings, except in 
their own closets. 

We never teach men to be gentlemen, but we teach 
tJietn everything else, and they never pique themselves so 
much on all the rest as on knowing how to be gentlemen. 
They pii^ue themselves only on knowing the one thing 
they have not learnt. 

People should not be able to say of a man, he is a 
mathematician, or a preacher, or eloquent, but he ia a 
gentleman ; that universal quality alone pleases me. — 
When you thiuk of a man's book as soon as you see him- 
self, it ie a bad sign. I would rather that none of his 
quojities should be recognised till you meet them, ov have 
occasion to avail yourself of them. Ne quid nimie, for fear 
some one quality gain the mastery and stamp the man. 
Let not people think of him as an orator, unless oratory be 
in question, then let them thiuk of it. 

No man passes in the world as an expert in verse unless 
he hang out the sign of a poet, a mathematician, etc. But 
people who are generally accomplished need no sign and 
scarce recognise any difference between the trade of a poet 
and that of an embroiderer. 

People of general accomplishment are not called poets or 
geometricians, ete., though they are so, and judges of all 
these. Tou do not guess what they are. When they 
enter a society they join in the general conversation. They 
do not exhibit one quality rather than another, except 
when they have to make use of it. Then we remember 
it, for it is natural to such characters tliat we do 
say of them that they are fine speakers when it 
question of oratory, and that we give them the praise 
woquence if occasion call for it. 



) nobJd 

notafl 
ise a^H 
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It is false praisB thfirt >ji aa.y af- a mnn hb unon Hit hf 
re a Hoatetv th nit lin in ni ilrvi'i pni'ti, and it is a bad 
when a. man is never called on to give bis opinion on 
lueh a aubj'eet as verse. 

Inconttaney. — Things have different quaUties, and the 
BOiil different inulinationa ; for nothing ia simple which 
presents itself to the soul, and the soul never presents 
itself simply to any subject. Hence it comes thut men 
laugh and weep at the same thing, 

Q-reatness of establishment, respect for establisliment. 

The pleasure of the great is to be able to make people 
lappy. 

lie property of riches ia to be given liberally. 

The property of each thing should be sought out. The 
property of power ia to protect. 

Saint Augnstine saw that we labonr for an uncertainty, 
t sea, in a battle, etc. ; he did not aee the doctrine of 
chances, which demonstrates thatwe must do so. Montaigne 
flaw that we are cjiBgusted at a distorted mind, and tiat 
custom can do all things, but he did not see the reason of 
^{Jiat effect. 

Am.h gse men saw thejffectar-b»t-did-Bet-ttf c the cauficn ; 

1 relation to those who have discovered the causes they 

re as those who have only eyes are in regard to those who 

'ho have intellect. For the effects are as it were sensible, 

^Jidthe causes are visible only to the intellect. And though 

iliese effects too are apprehended through reason, ypt is itr 

^j n r pjp.t.ifm t .fi^>iPj-f-aHmi whipf i ^ppm lii-nila M na M^-m. tT.j. 

Txidily senses are to the intellect. 

Suppose a man puts himself at a window to aee the 
jMissers by. If I pass I cannot say that he stood there to 
Bee me, for he does not think of me in partiouhir. Nor 
does any one who loves another on account of beauty really 
love that person, for the small -pox, which kills beauty with- 
out killing the person, will cause the loss of love. Nor 
does one who loves me for my judgment, my memory, love 



me, myself, for I may lose those qualities without losing 
m.y identity. Where then is thia ' I ' if it reside not in the 
body nor in the soul, and how love the body or the soul, 
except for the qualities which do not make ' me,' since thej 
are perishable ? For it is not possible and it would be un- 
just to love the sonl of a person in the abstract, and what- 
ever quahties might be therein. mOjIuti wn dn not lorn a, 
perHflJi,-b«t-ofily-qHfttities. We should not then sneer at 
"ffioae who are honoured on account of rank and office, for 
we love no one save for borrowed qualitiea. 

Time heals all pain and misimderstanding, because we I 
change and are no longer the same persons. Neither the 
offender nor the ofEended are any more themselves. It is like 
a nation which we have emgered and meet again after two 
generations. They are Frenchmen still, but not the same. 

Inconstancy and singularity. — To hveouly by labour, and 
to reign over the most powerful state in the world, are very 
oppofiite thiagB. They are united in the person of the 
grand Sultan of the Turks. 

It pleases us to say ' Prince ' to a king, because it lessens 
his quahty. 

Epigrams of Martial. — Men like malice, but not a__ 
one-eyed men, nor against the unfortunate, but against ti 
fortunate and proud. Those who think otherwise nm^ | 
mistake. ■ 

For sensuality is the source of all our movemeute, a 
humanity, etc. 

We must please those whose feelings are humane a 
tender. 

That epigram about the two one-eyed people is valui 
for it brings them no consolation, and only gives a j 
to the author's glory. Ail that is merely for the sa^e <) 
the author is valueless. Ambitiosa recidet omamenta. 

I put it down as a fact that if all men knew what ea^ 
said of the other, there would not be four friends ii '* 
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jrorld. This is evident from the quarrels whieh arise from 
indiscreet reports made from time to time. 

Those who are always hopeful in adveraity, and rejoice 
n good luck, are suspected of being glad of failure should 
they not be correspondingly depressed under bad luck ; 
■ are delighted to find preteita for hoping, in order to 
V that they are interested, and to hide by the joy they 
Bretend to feel that which they really feel at the ill succesa 
fit the affair. 

Malignity when it has reason on its aide becomes proud, 
land displays reason in all its splendour. 

If austerity or a rigid choice have not found the true 
Lnd we must needs return to follow nature, it becomes 
proud by reason of this return. 



A maker of epigrams, — a bad man. 

Do jou wish men to believe good of jou'p 
)ne. 



Theu i 



none. 

We ought to be much obliged to those who tell us of 

ir faults, for they mortify us, they teach ua we have been 

ispised, they do not prevent our being so in the future, 

for we have taany other faults which are despicable. They 

prepare for ua the exercise of correction, and freedom from 

If we would reprovn wj tb_HiK!PPRS,_fi.iid sh ow a.Tint,bpr Jh.iR 
j stake , we_ muBt-see f rrimwhat side he -Yicw«-tbe- matte r, 
for on that side it ia jjenerally tr ue,_apd admitting that 
jide on whi eh. It-Js- false. 



He will be 

aatiafied, for he will see that he was not mistaken, only 
that he did not see all aides, I^ow, no one is vexed at not 
eeeing every thing. But we do not like to be mistaken, 
and that perhapa arises from the fact that man by nature 
cannot see everything, and that by nature he cannot be 
mistaken in the side he looks at, since what we apprehend 
by our aenaea is always true. 



long time in the study of the abstract s 
and was much discouvaged at finding how few were my 
fellow- students. When I began the study of man I saw 
that these abstract sciences were not fit for him, and that 
I was wandering more from my true state in investigating 
them, than others in ignoring them. I forgave their scanty 
knowledge. But I thought at least to find many fellow- 
students in the study of man, and that this was the real 
study which befits ns. I was deceived, for there are still 
fewer than those who study mathematics. It is only for 
want of knowing how to pursue this study that we seek 
others. But is it not that even here is not the knowledge 
that man should have, and that it is 1>ett6r for him to be 
\ ignorant of himself in order to be happy ? 

' The Vanity of Knowledge. — The knowledge of external 
things will not console me for my ignorance of ethics in 
time of affliction, but the science of morals will always con- 
sole me for my ignorance of external knowledge. 

There are plants on the earth, we see them, hut they 
could not be seen from the moon. On these plants am(. 
hairs, and in these hairs tiny animals, hut beyond thafj 
nothing more. 0, presumption! Compound bodies are-' 
made up of elements, but not the elementary bodies them- 
selves. preaum.ption ! Here is a fine distinction. "We 
must not assert the existence of what we cannot see, we 
must then say what others say, but not think with them. 

f" The world's judgment is right, f or it is j t *]\i],\ nniif^'ti"" J 
\o f natur al if ;Tioranpf wbic] ) \f\ "^^^"^n»^t YfjflfjnTn ThCiB 
sciences have two extremes which meet. The first is that T 



i 



pure natural ignorance in which every man ia born. The 
other extreme ia that reached by great minds, who, having 
run through all that men can know, find that they know 
nothing, and again come round to the same ignorance from. . 
which they started ; but this is a learned ignorance, coin J 
scions of itself. Those between the two, who have Iq{( 
their natural ignorance and not been able to reach thC 
other, have some tincture of this vain knowledge, andl 
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■ aBSume to be vrise. These trouble the world, and judge 
W all thingB falsely. The people and the wise make up the 

■ world ; these despise it, and are deepised ; thej judge ill 
of all things and the world rightly judges o£ them. 

Nature has made all her truths self-contained. Our art 
encloses them one within another, but that is not according 
to nature. Each holds its own place. 

Sjiongia solis. — When we see the same effect invariably 
recur we conclude there is in it a natural neceasity, as that 
there will be a to-morrow, etc. But nature ofteu gi^es ua 
the lie, and will not subject herself to her own rules. 

Nature always begina the same things again, years, days, 
.and hours, and in lite manner spaces and numbers follow 
<each other, end without end. So is made a sort of infinity 
and eternity, not that any thing of these is infinite and 
eternal, but these finite entities are infinitely multiplied. 

Thua as it seems to me the number which multipliea 
'lifaein alone is infinite. 

Nature imitates herself. A aeed sown in good ground 
:l>ringa forth fruit. A principle cast into a good mind 
brings forth fruit. 

Numbers imitate apace, which is of an wholly different 
tiature. 

All is made and guided by one and the same master, 
root, branch and fruits ; principles and consequences. 

Nature worts by progress, itits et reditug. It goes and 
returns, then it goes further, then twice as much back- 
awards, then more forward than ever, etc. 

So it is with the tide of the sea, and so apparently with 
the course of the aun. 

Every one ia all in all to himself, for he being dead, all 
IB dead to him. Hence it comes that each man behevea 
that he ia all to all. We ought not to judge of nature by 
'OnrBel'veB, but by it. 
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Self in hateful. Tou Miton, conceal self, but do not 
thereby destroy it, therefore you are still hateful. 

— Not 80, for in acting as we do, to oblige every body, 
we give no reason for hating us. — True, if we only hated 
in self the vexation which it causes us. 

Bu t if I hate it because it is nnjypt,. H,nd b ppn.imft- it 
makesltaett' t^ ~ 



^it™ nf JiH, T nTini] n,lTftiy° hat" 

3 word Self has two qualities, it is unjust in its 
essence because it makes itself the centre of all, it is in- 
convenient to others, in that it would bring them into sub- 
jection, for Pa.p b 'T' i^ thp pr^f riy, HiTlt^ wmili^^.in h^ the 

tyrp.nt. nf j),]! j>J:liPi:a You take away the inconvenience, 
but not the injustice, and thus you do not render it love- 
able to those who bate injustice ; you render it loveal ' 
only to the unjust, who find in it an enemy no loi 
Thus you remain unjust and can please none but 
unjust. 

— 8f Self-love. — The nature of self-love and of this hni 
' I ' is to love self only, and consider self only. But w\ 
caa it do? It canuot prevent the object it loves in 
being full of faults and miseries ; man would fain be _ 
and sees that he is little, would fain be happy, and sees 
that he is miserable, would fain be perfect, and sees that 
he is full of imperfections, would fain be the object of the 
love and esteem of men, and sees that his faults merit 
only their aversion and contempt. The embarrassment 
wherein be finds himself produces in him the most unjust 
and criminal passion imaginable, ior_he,cftiu)ei.Ees-ajnartal 

him ^f his f^ iilta. Desiring to annihilate it, yet unable to 
destroy it in its essence, he destroys It as much as he can 
in his own knowledge, and in that of others ; that is to say, 
lie d evotes all ^in i'P^" tn thf i'"Tir-nftlmiiTit "^ ^'f\ fsW" ~ 

b oth f iogi nthprg Hiiii frn m hima atf, and he 

beafTEat others should show them to him, nor that tl 
should see them. 

It is no doubt an evil to be full of faults, but it i 
great er BTiI *" b" ^^tV "f thum , ynt rn iw i ni iig - tit r^^r■n^ru at 
t.hprp , because that is to add the further fault of a volui 
tary illusion. We do not like others to deceive us, we do n 
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imk it just in them to require more esteem from ua than 
ley deserve; it is t herefore unjust tli|| |t yi^ oi.,^niii ftonoi.t'i. 
'fi" il . '^*iS''"n '" THTrn ratnnn from them tha n W p d faui-v o, 

Thus if thej- discover no more imperfections and vices 
t as than we really have, it is plain they do us no wrong, 
nee it ia not the? who cause them ; but rather they do us 
Bervice, since they help ua to deliver ourselves from an 
ni, the ignorance of these imperfections. We ought not 
> be troubled that they know our faults and despise ua, 
nee it is but just they should know ua as we are, and 
espise lis if we are deapieable. 

Such are the aentiments which would arise in a heart full 
I equity and justice. What should we say then of our 
Wn heart, finding in it an wholly contrary disposition ? 
far is it not true that we hate truth, and thoae who tell it 
Bi and that we would wish them^to have-an erroneously 
tvourable opimonofus, and t6"est«em us other than indeed 
'eare.P 

One proof of this fills me with diamay. The Catholic 
lUgion does not oblige ua to tell out our sins indiscrimi- 
Wely to all, it allows ua to remain hidden from men in 
MiQml, but ahe escepts one alone, to whom she commanda 
B to open the very depths of our heart, and \o show our- 
slves to him as we are. There is but this one man in the 

)rld whom she orders us to undeceive ; ahe binds him to 

, inviolable aecrecy, ao that this knowledge ia to him 

though it were not. We can imagine nothing more 

jiaritable and more tender. Yet such is the corruption of 

' an, that be finds even this law harsh, and it is one of the 

ain reasons which has set a large portion of Europe in 

volt against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the human heart which 

ids it bard to be obliged to do in regard to one man what 

some degree it were just to do to all men. Foiys-itjaflt 

"Thf rp ftrfi fii-ffm-p-nt -ifJiTvooB \yl M"" d'^l^J^p t" the truth, 
at it may bp Raid.-^ftt-ftU-haxe-it^in some dnpTPc for iHs 
Bepa.rable from sf^lf-Wa. This false delicacy causes thoae 
ho must needs reprove others to choose so many windings 
id modificationa in order to avoid shocking them. They 



must needs lessen our faults, seem iv excuse them, mis 
praigea with their blame, give evidences of affection aad 
esteem. Yet this medicine is always bitter to self-love, 
which takes as little as it can. always with disgust, often 
with a secret anger against those who adniinist«r it. 

Hence it happens, that if any desire our love, they avoid 
doing us a service which they know to be disagreeable; 
they treat ub aa we would wish to be treated : we hate the 
truth, and they hide it from ua ; we wish to be flattered, 
they flatter us ; we love to be deceived, they deceive us. 

Thus each degree of good fortune fthich raises ub in the 
world removes us further from truth, becauae we fearrnost 
to wound those whose affection is most useful, and whose 
dislike is most dangerous. A prince may be the by-word. 
of all Enrope, yet he aione know nothing of it. I am 
aurpriaed ; fo speak the truth is useful to whom it 
spoken, but disadvantageous to those who speak it. 
it makes them hated. Now those who live with princei 
love their own interests more than that of the prince they 
serve, and thus they take care not to benefit him so as to 
do themselves a disservice. 

This misfortune is, no doubt, greater and more common 
in the higher classea, but leaser men are not exempt from 
it, since there is always an interest in making men love us. 
ThuB-h mnau Jife-w-bTrTirycgpetnai- iHuai oTi ] an in trrrlintif;" 
of j.eceit and jgttery. No one speaks of us in our presence 
(CCin oiirli^sencer" The society of men is founded on this 
universal deceit; few friendships would last if every man 
knew what his friend said of him behind his back, though 
he then spoke in sincerity and without passion. 

Man is then only disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, 
both in himself and with regard to others. He will not be 
told the truth, he avoids telling it to others, and all these 
tendencies, so far removed from justice and reason, have 
their natural roots in his heart. 



THE HAPPINESS OF MAN WITH GOD; 

OE, 

THAT THE SCEIPTURE SHOWS A EEDEEMEE. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND PART. 



TO apeak of those who have treated of this subject. 
I wonder at the boldneaa with which these peraoae 
undertake to Bpeak of God, in addressing their words to 
the irreligious. Their first chapter is to prove Divinity by 
the works of nature. I should not be astonished at their 
undertaking if they addressed their argument to the faitb- 
1 ful, for it is certain that those who have a lively faith in 
tlheir heart see at once that all that exists is none other 
3rk of the Gk>d whom they adore. But for those 
a -wimm ibis Ugbt is extinguished, and ia whom we desire 
, men destitute of faith aud grace who, seeking 
with all their light whatever they aee in nature to lead 
them to this knowledge, find only clouds and darkness, — 
to tell them they need only look at the smallest things 
which surround them in order to see God unveiled, to give 
them as the sole proof of this great and important subject, 
the course of the moon and planets, and to say that with 
such au argument we have accomplished the proof ; is to 
I give them ground for belief that the proofs of our Keligion 
I are very feeble. Indeed I see by reason and experience 
I that nothing is more fitted to excite contempt. 

Not after this fashion speaks the Scripture, which knows 
[ better than we the things of (Jod. It says, on the contrary, 
I that Grod is a God who hides himseK, and that since nature 
rapt, he has left men in a blindness from which 
I they can only escape by Jesus Christ, and except through 
Kiiim we are cut off from all communication with God. 
|jEfeffi« novii Patrem, nisi FiUug, et cui vol-aerit FiKiis re- 
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This is what Scripture indicates when it aays in so many 

Elacea that those who seek Ood find him. It is uot of & 
ght like the eun at noonday that they thus speak. No 
ooe says that those who seek the aim at noonday, or water 
in the sea shall find them, and thus it follows that the 
evidence for God is not of that kind. Therefore it aaya to 
UB elsewhere : Fere tu ee Dens aheconditug. 

The metaphysical proofs of God are bo apart from man's 
reason, and so complicated that they are but tittle striking, 
and if they are of use to any, it is only during the moment 
that the demonstration ib before them, but an hour after- 
wards they fear they have been mistaken. 

Qund curiositale eognoverint, mvperhia amistrunt. 

Such is the outcome of the knowledge of God gained 
without Jesus Christ, for this is to communicate without a 
mediator with the God whom they have known without a 
mediator. 

Instead of which those who have known God by a 
mediator know their own ■wretchedness. 

JesuH Christ is the goal of all, and the centre to which 
all tends. Who knows him. knows the reason of all things. 

Those who go astray only do bo from failing to see one 
of theBe two things. It is then possible to know God 
without knowing our wretchedness, and to know our 
wretchedness without knowing God ; but we cannot know 
JeBUS Christ without knowing at the same time God and 
our wretchedness. 

Therefore I do not here undertake to prove by natural 
reasons either the exiatence of God or the Trinity, or the 
immortality of the soul, nor anything of that sort, not only 
because I do not feel myself strong enough to find in nature 
proofs to convince hardened atheists, but also, because this 
knowledge without Jeans Christ is useless and barren. 
Though a man should be persuaded that the proportions 
of numbers are immaterial truths, eternal, and dependent J 
on a first truth in whom they subsist, and who is < 
God, I should not consider him far advanced towards 1 
salvation. 
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The Grod of Christiana is not a God who is simply the 
tutJior of mathematiiaii truths, or of the order of the 
tuents, as is the god of the heathen and of Epicureans. 
•tor is he merely a God who providentially disposes the life 
md fortunes of mea, to crowo his worshipivera with length 
Bbf happy years. Sueh was the portion of the Jews. But 
T the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
the God of Christiana, is a God of love and consolation, a 
God who fills the aouls and hearts of hia own, a God who 
makes them feel their inward wretchedness, and his infinite 
mercy, who unites himself to their inmost spirit, filling it 
with humility and joy, with confidence and love, rendering 
them ittcapable of any end other than himself. 

All who seek God apart from Jesus Christ, and who rest 
in nature, either find no light to satisfy them, or form for 
themselves a means of knowing God and serving him 
without a mediator. Thus theyfall either into atheism, or 
into deism, two things which the Christian religion almost 
equally abhora, 

The God of Christians is a God who makes the soul 
perceive that he is her only good, that her only rest is in 
him, her only joy in loving him ; who makes her at the 
same time abhor the obstaclea which withhold her from 
loving him with all her strength. Her two hindrances, self- 
love and lust, are insupportable to her. This God makes 
her perceive that the root of self-love destroys her, and 
that he alone can heal. 

The knowledge of God without that of our wretchedness 

Kcreatea pride. The knowledge of our wretchedness without 

if God creates despair. The knowledge of Jeaus Christ 

9 the middle way, because in him we find both God and 

r wretchedness. 



OF THE NEED OF SEEKING TRUTH. 



CECOND JPaH. Thai mem v itkoutjaith cannot l-now the 
wJ true good, nor justice 

All men seek happiness To this there is no exception, 
what different means soever they employ, all tend to 
this goal. The reason that some men go to the wars and 
others avoid them is but the same desu-e attended in each 
with different views. Our will makes no steps Taut towards 
this object. This is the motive of every action of every 
man, even of him who bangs himself. 

And yet after bo many years, no one without faith has 
arrived at the point to which all eyes are turned. All 
complain, princes and subjects, nobles and commons, old 
and young, Btroag and weak, learned and ignorant, sound 
and sick, of all countries, all times, ttU a^es, and all 
conditions. 

A trial so long, so constant and so uniform, should 
surely convince ua of our inability to arrive at good by our 
own strength, but example teaches us but little. No 
resemblance is so exact but that there is some slight diffe- 
rence, and hence we expect that our endeavour will not be 
foiled on this occasion as before. Thus while the present 
never satisfies, experience deceives us, and from misfortune 
to misfortune leads us on to death, eternal crown of 
sorrows. 

This desire, and this weakness cry aloud to us that there 
was once in man a true happiness, of which there now 

naina to him but the mark and the empty tra^;e, which 
he vainly tries to fill from all that surrounds him, seeking 



I things absent the succour he finds not in things 
)resent; a,nd these are all inadequate, beuause this infinite 
md can only be filled by an infinite and immutable object, 
Hiat is to say, only by God ImuBelf. 

He only is our true good, and since we have left him, it 
i strange that there is nothing in nature which has not 
lerved to take his place ; neither the stars, nor heaven, 
sarth, the elements, plants, cabbages, leeks, animals, 
nseeta, calves, serpents, fever, pestilence, war, famine, 
rices, adultery, incest. And since he has lost the true 
good, all things can equally appear good to him, even his 
own destruction, tiough so contrary to God, to reason, and 
to the whole course of nature. 

Some seek good in authority, others in research and 
knowledge, others in pleasure. Others, who indeed are 
nearer the truth, have considered it necessary that the 
umversal good which all men desire should not consist in 
my of those particular matters which can only be possessed 
>y one, and which if once shared, afflict their possessor 
lore by the want of what he has not, than they gladden 
im by the Joy of what he has. They have apprehended 
lat the true good should be such as all may possess at 
nee, without diminution, and without envy, and that 
rhich none can lose against his will. And their reason is 
hat this desire being natural to man, since it exists noces- 
arily in all, and that all must have it, they conclude from 



I nfinite, nothing. — The soul of man is cast into the body, 
I «nicn It lindB number, time, dimension ; it reasons 
lereon, and calls this nature or necessity, and cannot 
slieve aught else. 

TTnity joined to infinity increases it not, any more than a 
<it measure added to infinite space. The finite is annihi- 
ted in presence of the infinite and becomes simply 
night. Thus our intellect before God, thus our justice 
rfore the divine justice. There is not so great a dispro- 
irtioa between our justice and that of God, as between 
lity and infinity. 
The justice of God must be as vast as his mercy, but 
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justice towards the reprobate U less vast, and should be \ 
less amazing than mercy towards the elect. I 

We know that there is an infinite, but are ignorant of I 
its nature. As we know it to be false that numbers an 
finite, it must therefore be true that there is an infinity ii 
number, but what this ia we tnow not. It can neither be | 
odd nor even, for the addition of an unit can make uo change 
in the nature of number ; yet it is a number, and every ' 
number is either odd or even, at least this is understood j 
of every finite number. 

Thus we may well kuow that there is a God, withoql 
knowing what he ia. 

We know then the existence and the nature of the finite 
because we also are finite and have dimension. 

We know the existence of the infinite, and are ignorant 1 
of its nature, because it has dimension like us, but not 
limits like us. But we know neither the existence nor the 
nature of God, because he has neither dimension nor limits. 

But_ by faith we know his existence^ b y g lor y we shall 
know his nature , .Now 1 have' aireadyshowii that we caB 
Xnow well the existence of a thing without knowing its 
nature. 

Let us now speak according to the light of nature. 

If there be a God, he is infinitely incomprehensible, ; 
having neither parts nor limits he has no relation to ua. 
We are then incapable of knowing either what he is or if 
be is. This being so, who will dare to undertake the solu- 
tion of the question V Not we, who have no relation to him. 

Who then will blame Christians for not being able tfiu 
give a reason for their faith ; those who profess a religion 
for which they eaunot give a reason ? They declare i: ' 
putting it forth to the world that it is a fooliahnesi _ 
atuUitiwm, and then you complain that they do not prove 
it. Were they to prove it they would not keep their word, 
it is in lacking proof that they are not lacking in sense. — 
Yes, but although this excuses those who offer it as such, 
and takes away from them the blame of putting it forth 
without reason, it does not excuse those who receive it.— 
Let us then examine this point, and say, " God is, or he if 
not." But to which side shall we incline ? Reason can 
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determine nothing about it. There is an infinite gnlf fixed 
between us, A game is playing at the extremity of this 
infinite distance in which heads or tails may turn up. 
What will you wager? There is no reason for backing 
either one or the other, you cannot reasonably ai^ue in 
favour of either. 

Do not then accuse of error those who have already 
I'hosen, for you know nothing about it. — No, but I blame 
them, for having made, not this choice, but a choice, for 
again Ijoth the man who calls ^Teada ' and his adversary 
are-gqn ally to blanie i'th ey a re both in the wroug ; the true 
co»r ^"iB"n ot to wa^er ataH. — 

Yes, but you must^ager ; this depends not on yonr 

will, you are embarked in the affair. Which will you 

choose? Let us see. Since you must choose, let ua see 

which least interesta- you. Tou have two things to lose, 

truth and good, and two things to stake,' your reason and 

your will, your knowledge and yoiu- happiness ; and "^our " 

nature has two things to avoid, error aad misery. Since 

you must needs ehooae, your reason is no more wounded 

m choosing one than the other. Here is one point cleared 

I up, but what of your happiness ?i Let us weigh the gain 

and the loss in choosing heads that God is. Let ua,weigh 

the two cases : if you gain, you gain all ; if yon lose, you 

lose nothing. Wager then unhesitatingly that he is. — 

You are right. Yes, I must wager, but I may stake too 

much.' — Let ua see. Since there is an equal chance of gain 

k and loss, if you had only to gain two lives for one, you 

K might still wager. But were there three of them to gain, 

HTou would have to play, since needs muat that you play, 

■.Wid you would be imprudent, since you must play, not to 

P chance your life to gain three at a game where the chances 

F of loss or gain are even. But there is an eternity of life 

[ and happiness. And that being so, were there an infinity 

I of chances of which one only would be for you, you would 

LBtill be right to stake one to win two, and you would act 

■"foolishlj', being obliged to play, did you refuse to stake one 

Uife a^mst three at a game in which out of an infinity of 

KchanceB there be one for you, if there were an infinity of 

■an infinitely happy life to win. But there is here an in- 
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finitj of an iufaiitely liappy life to win, a chance of gain 
against a finite number of chaocea of loas, and what yoa 
stake is finite ; that is decided. Wherever the infinite 
exists and there is not an infinity of chances of loss against 
that of gain, there la no room for hesitation, yon must risk 
the whole. Thus when a man is. Icrced^to-play he must 

-eason to kee p life, rather^thau hazard it for in- 

, which IS as TiEeTy to happen as the lose o£ 



For it is of no ayail to say it is uncertain that we gain, 
and certain that we risk, and that the infinite distance be- 
tween the certainty of that which ia staked and the uncer- 
tainty of what we shall gain, equals the finite good which 
is certainly staked against an uncertain infinite. This is 
not BO. Every gambler stakes a certainty to gain an 
uncertainty, and yet he stakes a finite certainty against n 
fijiite uncertainty without acting unreasonably. It is false 
to say there is infinite distance between the certain stake 
and tbe uncertain gain. There is in truth an infinity 
IwtweeH the certainty of gain and the certainty of loss. But 
the uncertainty of gain is proportioned to the certainty of 
the stake, according to the proportion of chances of gain 
and loss, and if therefore there are as many chances on one 
side as on the other, the game is even. And thus the 
certainty of the venture is equal to the uncertainty of the 
winnings, so far is it from the truth that there is infinite 
distance between them. So that our argunjcnt is of infinite 
force, if we stake the finite in a game where there are equal 
chances of gain and loss, and the infinite is the winnings. 
This is demonstrable, and if men are capable of any truths, 

I confess and admit it. Tet is there no means of seeing 
the hands at the game ? — Yea, the Scripture and the 
rest, etc. 

— Well, but my hands are tied and my mouth is ga^^ : 
I am forced to wager and am not free, none can release me, 
but I am so made that I cannot believe. What then would 
you have me do ? 

True. But understand at least your incapacity to believe, 
since your reason leads you to belief and yet y ~ 
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[ "believe. Labour then to convi nce jpuraolf , not bj increase 

I of the proofa of Ood, but by the diminution of your paBBJona. 

\ Tou would fain arrive ki, SitliTbuttnow not tlie way j~yoii 

[ trould heal youraelf of unbelief, and you ask remedies for 

' it. Iieam of those who have been bound as you aire, but 

who now stake all that they poaaeaa ; these are they who 

tnow the way you would follow, who are cured of a disease 

lot which you would be cured. Follow the way by which 

they began, by making beUeve that they believed, taking 

Uie holy water, having maases said, etc. Thus you will 

tiaturally be brought to believe, and will lose your acute- 

Bieaa.' — But that is juat what I fear. — Why ? what have you 

" i lose ? 

But to ahow you that this ia the right way, thia it ia 
"lat will les g en the paaaJons, w hich aje your great obstacles. 

What you say comforts and delights me, etc. — If "my 

.irorda please you, and aeem to you cogent, know that they 

l&re those of one who has thrown himself on his knees 

e and after to pray that Being, infinite, and without 

, to whom he submits all his own being, that you 

Sleo would submit to Mm all yours, for your own good aud 

' for hia glory, and that this strength may be in accord with 

this weakness. 

The end of this argument. — Now what evU will happen to 
you in taking this aide ? You will be trustworthy, honour- 
able, humble, grateful, generous, friendly, sincere, and true. 
In truth you will no longer have those poisoned pleasures, 
glory and luxury, but you will have other pleasures, I teU 
you that you will gain in this life, at each step you make in 
this path you will see ao much certainty of gain, bo much 
nothingness in what you stake, that you will know at last . 
that you have wagered on a certainty, an infinity, fur which 
you have risked nothing. 

Objection. — Those who hope for salvation are so far 
happy, but they have as a counterpoiae the fear of hell. 

Answer. ^Who has moat reason to fear hell, the man 
who ia in ignorance if there be a hell, and who is certain of 
damnation if there be ; or he who is certainly convinced 
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hope of being saved i 



that there is a. hell, and has t 
there be ? 

" I would soon have given up pleasure," say they, " 
1 but faith." But I say to you, "you would bood 
faith did you leave off your pleasures. Now it ia for 
to begin. If I could, I would give you faith. I cannot g 
this, nor discover therefore if what you aay is true, 
you can easily give up pleasure, and diaeover if what I fl 
ia true." 

Prohabilities. — We must live differently in the worl^ 
according to these different suppositions : 

1. That we could always remain in it. 2, That it \ 
certain we cannot remain here long, and uncertain if i 
shall remain here an hour. This last suppositioi 
case with us. 

Imtahiliii/.^lt is horrible to feel all that we posse| 
slipping away from ub. 

By the law of probabilities you are bound to take pains 
to seet the truth ; for if you die without adoring the true 
source of all things you are lost. "But," say you, "had 
he willed that I should adore him, he would have left me 
tokens of hia wUl." He has done so, but you neglect them. 
Seet them then, it is well worth your while. 

Dungeon.^l admit that it ia not necessary to fathom the 
opinion of Copernicus, but this : 

It is all our life is worth to know if the Boul bo mortal or 
immortal. 

Fagcinatio niigacilatU. — In order that (Mission may do no 
hurt, we should act as though we had but a week to live. 

If we ought to give a week we oi^ht to give our whole 
life. 

In short, what is it you promise me if not ten years of 
self-love spent in trying hard to please without e 
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Ksldes the trouliles which are cei-tain ? For ten years is 
the probability. 

Let us imagine a number of men in chains, all condemned , 
) death, of whom some are strangled every day in the 
ight of the others, while those who remain see their own 
Eondition in that of their fellows, and wait their turn 
looking at each other sorrowfully and without hope. This 
*B an image of the lot of man. 

We must know oursclveB. and if that does not serve to 
fdiscover truth, it at least serves to regulate our lives, and 
s nothing more just, 

re are but three classes of persons : those who liaving 
found G-od, serve him. ; those who cot having found him., 
diligently seek him ; those who not having found him, live 
without seeking him. The first are happy and wise, the 
last are unha]>py and fools, those between are unhappy, but 
they are wise. 

It is certain that there ia no good without the knowledge 
of God, that only as we approach him are we happy, and 
that the ultimate good is to know bim certainly ; that we 
are unhappy in proportion as we are removed from him, 
and that the greatest evil would be certninty of the 
opposite. 

The ordinary world has the power of not tliinking ahont 
what it does not' choose to think about. " Do not reflect on 
those passages about the Messiah," said the Jew to his son. 
So our people often act. Thus false religions are preserved, 
and the true also, as regards many people. 

But there are those who have not thus the power of pre- 
venting thought, and who think the m.ore the more we 
forbid them. These get rid of false religions, and of the 
true also, if they do not find solid reasons. 



If we ought to do nothing save or 
to do nothing for Keligion, for this i 



a certainty, we ought 
not certain. But how 



rauob we do on an uncertainty, as §ea voyages, battles ! 
saj then if this be the case we ought to do nothing at i 
for Dotbing is certain, and that there is oiore certainty 
Beligion than that we shall see another day, for it ' 
certain that we shall see to-morrow, but it 
poHBible that we shall not see it. We cannot say bo m 
about Eeligion. It is not certain that it is, but who 
dare to say that it is certainly possible that it is not ? 
when we work for to-morrow, therefore for the uneert 
we act reasonably. 

For "we should work for the uncertain by the doctrine 
chances already laid down. 

We know truth, not only by the reason, but also byl 
heart, and it ia from this last that we know first principle 
and reason, which has nothing to do with it, tries in vi ' 
combat them. The sceptics who desire truth aloae li 
in vain. We know that we do not dream, although it 
impossible to prove it by reason, and this inability she 
only the weakness of our reason, and not, as they dec" 
the general uncertainty of our knowledge. For our ki 
ledge of first principles, as gpace, time, motion, number, i| 
distinct as any principle derived from reason. And real 
must lean necessarily on this instinctive knowledge of i 
heart, and must found on it every process. We kn 
instinctively that there are three dimensions in space, I 
that numbers are in&nite, and reason then shows that Hi 
are no two square numbers one of which is double of 1 
other. We feel principles, we infer propositions, both w 
certainty, though by different ways. It is as uaelesH i 
absurd for reason to demand from the heart proofs of f 
principles before it will admit them, as it would be for 1 
heart to ask from reason a feeling of all the propoaitio 
demonstrated before accepting them. 

This inability should serve then only to humiliate ri 
which would fain judge of all things, but not to shake q 
certainty, as if only reason were able to instruct us. Wo 
to G-od, on the contrary, that we never needed reason, j 
that we knew every thing by instinct and feeling ! B 
nature has denied us this advantage, and has on the contrs 
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Ten US but little knowledge of this kind, all the rest can 
i acquired by reason only. 

Therefore those to whom God has given Religion by an 
iBtinctive feeling, are very blessed, and justly convinced. 
at to those who have it not we can give it only by 
lasoning, waiting for the time when God shall impress it 
1 their hearts, withont which faith is human only, and 
tele SB for salvation. 

Those to whom God has given Religion by an instinctive 
eling are very blessed, and quite convinced. But as for 
lose who have it not, we can give it them only by reason- 
g, waiting for the time when God himself shall impress it 
I their heart, vrithout which faith is nseleaa for salvation. 

Is then the soul too noble a, subject for the feeble light 
' man P Let us then abase the soul to matter, and see if 
le knows whereof ia made the very body which she 
dmates, and those others which she contemplates and 
lOves at her will. On this subject what have those great 
Bgmatists known who are ignorant of nothing ? 
Sarnm genlentiarum. 

This would no doubt suffice if reason were reasonable. 
le ia reasonable enough to admit that she has never found 
lything stable, hut she does not yet despair of reaching 
;; on the contrary, she is as ardent as ever in tbe search, 
jd is sure that she has in herself all the necessary powers 
It this conquest. 

We must therefore make an end, and after having 
[aanined these powers in their efEects, recognise what they 
» in themselves, and see if reason has power and grasp 
ipable of seizing the truth. 

The Preacher shows that man withont God is wholly 
^orant, and subject to inevitable misery. For to will and 
^^ be powerless is to be miserable. Now he wills to be 
ippy, and to be assured of some truth, yet he can neither 
low, nor not desire to know. He cannot even doubt. 

This ia what I see and what troubles me. I look on all 
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sides, and see nothing but obscurity, nature ofEers me 
nothing but matter for doubt and disquiet. Did I see 
nothing there which marked a Divinity I should decide not 
to believe in him. Did I see every where the marks of a 
Creator, I should rest peacefully in faith. But seeing too 
much to deny, and too little to afifon, my state is pitiful, 
and I have a hundred times wished that if Gkni upheld 
nature, he would mark the fact unequivocally, but that if 
the signs which she gives of a God are fallacious, slie would 
wholly suppress them, that she would either say all or say 
nothing, that I might see what part I should take. While 
in my present state, ignorant of what I am, and of what I 
ought to do, I know neither my condition nor m y duty, my 
heartjs wholly t>ftnt to know whftrfi la the true flrpp d in 
orderTg fnllnw it^ nnthiTig -^oi]Jj se em to me t oo costly for 
etemitv. 



T 
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HE principal arguments o£ the sceptics — to omit those 
of less importance — are that we haye no certainty of 
the truth of these principles apart from faith and revelation, 
save so far as we naturally perceive them in ourselves. 
Now this ntitural perception ia no convincing evidence of 
their truth, since, haviug^ no cert^ainty apart from faith, 
■whether man was created by a good God, by an evil demon, 
or by chance, it may be doubted whether these principles 
within us are true or false or uncertain according to our 
origin. 

And more thau this : That no one has any certainty, 
apart from faith, whether he vrake or sleep, seeing that in 
Bleep we firmly believe we are awake, we believe that we see 
^Bpace, figure, and motion, we are aware of the lapse and 
jneasure of time ; in a word we act as though we were 
awake. Bo that half of our life being jiassed in sleep, we 
liave by our own avowal, no idea of truth, whatever we 
may suppose. Since then all our sentiments are iUuBions, 
who can tell but that the other half of life wherein we 
fancy ourselves awake be not another sleep somewhat 
different from the former, from which we wake when we 
fancy ourselveB asleep ? 

And who doubts that if we dreamt in compauy, and if 
by chance men's dreams agreed, which is common enough. 
and if we were always alone when awake, we should believe 
that the conditions were reversed ? In a word, as we often 
ctream that we dream, and heap vision upon vision, it may 
■well be that this life itself is but a dream, on which the 
others are grafted, from which we wake at death ; having 



in our lifetime as few principles of what is good and true, 
as during natural sleep, the different tliougbts whJcU 
agitate ua being perhgfka ouly illuaions like thoae of the 
flight of time and the vain fantasies of our dreams. . . . 
y These are the principal arguments on one side and the 
other, setting aside those of less importance, such as the 
talk of the sceptics against the impressions of custom, 
education, manners, climate, and the like; and these though 
they influence the majority of ordinary men, who dc^matise 
only on vague foundatioDS, are upset by the least breath 
of the BceptlcB. We have only to see their books if we are 
not convinced on this point, and we shall soon become 
assured of it, perhaps only too much. 

I pause at the only strong point of the dogmatiats, 
namely, that speaking sincerely and in good faith we can- 
not doubt of natural principles. 

Against this the scepties set in one word the uncertainty 
of our origin, which includes that of our nature. Which 
the dogmatists have been trying to answer ever since the 
world began. 

So t hpp wiLr i s <>jjfii *'d amon t^ ""^ii, '" "lij''^ each must 
t ake a side, ra ngiag himself either for dogmatism or for 
Boeptidsm, since neutrality, which is the part of the wise, 
is the oldest dogma of the sceptical sect. Whoever thinks 
to remain neutral is before all things a sceptic. This 
neutrality is the essence of the sect ; who is not against 
them is pre-eminently for them. They are not for them- 
selves, they are neutral, indifferent, in suspense as to all 
things, themselves included. 

/What then shall man do in such a stat* ? Shall he 
doubt of all, doubt whether he wake, whether you pinch 
him, or bum him. doubt whether he doubts, doubt whether 
he is? We cannot go so far as that, and I therefore state 
as a factthat there never has been aperfect finished sceptic; 
nature upholds the weakness of reason, and prevents its 
wandering to such a point. 

Shall he say on the contrary that he is in sure poBsesaion 
of truth, when if we press him never so little, he can produce 
no title, and is obliged to quit his hold ? 

What a chimiera then is man ! how strange and mon- 
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r strous ! a chaos, a contradiction, a prodigy. Jiid|je of all 
I tbiiigB, yet a weak earth-worm ; clepositary of truth, yet a 
jspool of micertainty and error ; the glory and offacouring 
of the Universe. 

Wlio ■will unravel such a tangle ? This is certainly 
beyond the power of dogmatism and s cepticism, and all 
huma n philosophy . Mini is incoiopteliensibie by man. 
We grant to ttie sceptics what they have so loudly asserted, 
that truth is not within our reach nor to our taste, that 
her home is not on earth but in heaven, that she dwells 
within the breast of God, and that we can only know her 
BO far as it pleases him to reveal her. Let us then learn 
our true nature from truth uncreate and incarnate. 

Nature confounds the sceptics, and reason the dogmatists. 
"What then wiU become of you, O men ! who by your natural 
reason search out your true condition ? Tou can neither 
avoid both these sects nor live in either. 

Know then, proud man, how great a paradox thou art to 
thyself. Bow down thyself, weak reason ; be silent, thou 
foolish nature ; leani that man is alti^ether incomprehen- 
sible by man, and learn from your master your true con- 
idition whioh y oil ignore. Hear God. 
For in a word, had man never been corrupt he woiild 
innocently and securely enjoy truth and happiness. And 
tad man never been other than corrupt he would have no 
idea of virtue or blessedness. But wretched as we are, and 
evea more than if there were no greatness in our condition, 
^re have an idea of happiness and cannot attain it, we feel 
an im^e of truth and possess a lie only, alike incapable of 
absolute ignorance and of certain knowledge, so manifest 
. is it that we once were in a degree of perfection from which 
we have unhappily faUen ! 

Yet it is an astonishing thing that the mystery most re- 
moved from our knowledge, that of the transmission of sin, 
should be a thing without whicJi we can have no knowledge 
\ of ourselves. For it is certain that nothing more ahooke 
r reason than to say that the sin of the first man ren- 
i those culpable, who, being so distant from the source, 
3em incapable of participation in it. This transfusion does 
lot only seem to us impossible, but even most unjust, for . 
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there is nothing so rq)Ugnant to the rules of our 
justice as to damn et«maLlT aji inEant incapable of irill, 
a sin in which he seems to have so scantv a share, that 
was committed six thousand vears before he was 
Certainly nothing shocks us more rudelv than this doctri 
and yet without this mystery, the most incomprehensi' 
of all, we are incomprehensible to ourselves. The tan, 
of our condition takes its phes and folds in this abyss, 
that maa is more inconceivable without the mystery tl 
the mystery is inconceivable to man. 

Whence it appears that God, willing to render the di 
culty of our being unintelligible to us, has concealed 1 
knot so high, or rather so low, that we cannot reach it; 
that it is not by the arrogant exertion of our reason, b 
by the simple submission of reason, that we can truly km 
ourselves. 

These foundations solidly established on the inriola 
authority of Eeli^on make us understand that there 
two truths of faith equally constant— the one, that man 
his state at creation or in that of grace is elevated 9^ 
the whole of nature, made like unto God and sharer of 
divinity— the other, that in the state of corruption and 
he has fallen from his former state and is made like i 
the brutes. These two propositions are equally fixed 
certain. The Scripture declares this plainly to na wh( 
says in some places : Velieice •msee etee cum filiU homin 
, Effundatn spiritinn vwum guper omnen earnetn. DH i 
etc. ; and in other places, Omnit caro fasnum. 
atgimilatug e»t jumentig iniipientibui et timitig faetnt 
illif. Dixi in corde meo dejiliis hortiinum, . . . Eccles. 

By which it clearly appears that man by grace is m 
like unto God, and a sharer in his divinity, and that witii 
grace he is like the brute beasts, etc. 

ScepticUm. — I shall here write my thoughts with 
order, yet not perhaps in undesigned confusion, that 
true order, which will always denote my object by its 
disorder. 

I should do too much honour to my subject if I treatet 
with order, because I wish to show that it is incapabh 
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BcepticUm. — All things here are true in part, and false 
a part. Esaentia! truth is not thus, it is altogether pure and 
me. This mixture dishonours and annihilates it. Nothing 
B purely true, and therefore nothing is true, understanding 
>y that pure truth. You will say it is true that homloide 
IB an evil, yes. for we know well what is evil and false. 
3But what can be named as good ? Chastity 'f I say no, 
for then the world would come to an end. Marriage V 
No, acelibatfi life ia better. Not to kill? No, for lawless- 
3ieBB would be horrible, and the wieked would kill all the 
d. To kill then ? No, for that destroys nature. Good- 
B and truth are therefore only partial, and mixed with 
■what is evil and false. 

we to dream the same thing every night, this would 
affect us as much as the objects we see every day, and were 
a artisan sure to dream every night, for twelve hours at 
a stretch, that he was a king, I think he would be almost 
as happy as a king who should dream eTery night for twelve 
hours at a stretch that he was an artisan. 

Should we dream every night that we were pursued by 
iCnemies, and harassed by these painful phantoms, or that 
we were passing all our days in various occupations, as in 
travelling, we should suffer almost as much as if the dream 
e real, and should fear to sleep, as now we fear to wake 
when we expect in truth to enter on such misfortunes. 
And, in fact, it would bring about nearly the same troubles 
aa the reality. 

But since dreams are all difEerent, and each single dream 
is diversified, what we see in them aflects us much less than 
That we see when awake, because that is continuous, not 
indeed so continuous and level as never to change, but the 
change is less abrupt, except occasionally, as when we travel, 
and then we say, " I think I am dreaming," for life is but 
a, little less inconstant dream. 



Instinct, reason. — We have an incapacity of proof which 
no dogmatism can overcome. We have an idea of truth, 
which no scepticism can overcome. 



Nothing more Btrengthens scepticism than that a 
are not sceptics ; were they all so. they would be in 

This sect draw their atrength from their enemies n 
than from their friends, for the weakness of man app< 
muyh more in those who are not, than in those who 
s of it. 



Against scepticism. — We suppose that we all t 
things in the same way, but it is a gratuitous suppositio 
of which we have no proof. I see indeed that the s " 
■words are applied on the same occasionB, and that e' 
time two men see a body change its place, they both expr 
their view of the same object by the same word, both a _ ' 
that it has moved, and from this sameness of appUca^ 
"we have a strong conviction of a sameness of idea; 
this, though it may be enough to justify us ii 
the affirmative, is not finally or completely ( 
since we know that we often draw the same concluBfli 
from different premisses. 

This is enough, at any rate, to confuse the matter, I 
that it wholly extinguishes the natural light which aasni 
us of these things ; the academicians would have woii, It 
this obscures it, and troubles the dogmatists to the glM 
of the sceptical cabal, which consists in this ambtgno 
ambiguity, and in a certain doubtful haze, from which o 
doubts cannot take away all the light, nor our natural li| 
banish all the darkness. 

Oood sense. — They are obliged to say, " You do not 
in good faith ; we are not asleep," etc. How I like to 
this proud reason humiliated and suppliant. For this 
not the language of a man whose right is disputed, a 
who defends it with the mailed power of bis hand. Ha d( 
not trifle by saying that men are not acting in good fai 
hut he punishes this bad faith with might. 

It may be that there are true demonstrations, but it 
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not certain. Thus this proves nothing but that it is not 
certain that all is uncertain, to the glorj of scepticism. 

JEx senattis consultis et plehiscitis scelera exercentur. 

Nihil tarn ahsurde did potest quod non dicatur ab aliquo 
j^hilosophorum, Quihusdam destinatis sententiis consecrati 
quoB non prohant coguntur defendere. 

Ut omnium rerum sic litterarum quoque intemperantid 
laboramus. 

Id nuixim£ quemque decet quod est cujvsque suum m^axime, 

Hos natura modos primum dedit. 

Paucis opus est litteris ad honam mentem. 

8i qvxindo turpe non sit, tamen non est non turpe quum id 
a multitudine laudetur. 

Mlhi sic usus est, tihi ut opus est facto, fac. 

The falsity of those philosophers who do not discuss the 
immortality of the soul. The falsity of their dilemma in 
Montaigne. 

It is beyond doubt that the mortality or immortality of 
the soul must make an entire difference in morals; yet 
philosophers have treated morality independently of the 
question. They discuss to 2>ass the time. 

Plato, to dispose towards Christianity. 

The soul is immaterial. Philosophers have subdued 
their passions. What matter could do that ? 

Atheists should say things which are perfectly clear, but 
it is not perfectly clear that the soul is material. 

Atheism is a mark of strength of mind, but only to a 
certain degree. 

Against those philosophers who believe in God without 
Jesus Christ. — They believe that God alone is worthy to be 
loved and admired, and they have desired to be loved and 
admired of men, and know not their own corruption. If 
they feel themselves full of feelings of love and adoration. 




l*nd if they find tberein their i;hief joy, let them t 
I theniBelvea good, and welcome ! But if they find tjiemse 

rsB from him, if they have no inclination but the 
I. to establish themsolvea in the esteem of men, and if th< 
I wliole perfection consists not in constraining, but yet 
causing men to find their happiness in loving them, I s 
that such a perfection is horrible. What! they ha 
known Grod, and have not desired solely that men shou 
love him, but that men should stop short at loving thei 
They have wished to be the object of the voluntary jiM 
I, 

Jl the priociples of s 
true ; but their couciusioi 
principles are also true. 

But perhaps the subject goes beyond the reach of n 
We will therefore examine what she has to say on qua 
within her powers. If there be anything to which heroi 
interest must have made her apply herself most serioiul 
it is the aeareh after her eovereign good. Let ua see thi 
in what these strong and clearsighted souls have plat 
I and whether they agree. 

One says that the sovereign good consists ; 
* another in pleasure, another in the knowledge of n 
another in truth : Felix qui potuit rerum cognoecere a 
another in total ignorance, another in indolence, others 
neglect of appearances, another in the laclc of wondi 
nihil mirari jirope res una qu(B poisitfacere et servarebeafyt 
the true sceptics in their indifference, doubt a 
suspense, and others, more wise, think they can i 
better way. And this is all we get from them ! 

We must needs see if this fine philosophy have £, 
nothing certain from a research so lengthy and wide, 
least perhaps the soul has learned to know herself, ^ 
will. hear the rulers of the world on this matter. Wl 
have they thought of her substance ? 

Have they been more happy in fixing her seat? 

What have they discovered about her origin, dai 
and departure ? 
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^E~i Search for Ike true good. — Ordioary men place their good ' 
^^Jh fortime and external goods, or at least in amusement. 
^PyiuloBopliers have shown the vanity uf all this, and have 
^■^^ced it where best they could. 

^^^HodlosopherE reckon two hundred and eighty-eight sove^ 
^^^K goods. 

^Hr~2%e eovereign good. Di*pnte about the tovereign good. — 
^^Rn sis eoTitentug temetipgo et e-JR te tiOBcentihug bonis. There 
^^fis a contradiction, for finally they advise suicide. Ah ! 
^^Uiappy life indeed, from which we are to free ourselves i 
^HErom the plague. 

^m It is well to be weary and harassed by the useless search j 
^■after the true good, that we may stretch our arms to the I 

^M Hedeemer. 

H Convermiion. — Great words : Beligion. I deny it. 

■ Convergation. — Scepticism aids Keligion. 

I Fhiloiophm.—W6 are full of matters which tnkfi us out 1 
H of ourselves. I 

■ Our instinct su^esta that we mast seek our happiness 

■ outside ourselves ; our passions hurry ua abroad, even when 

■ there are no objects to excite them- The objects outside 

■ us tempt and call us even when we do not thmk of them™ 

■ And thus it is in vain for philosophers ta say. ;; Enter latoT 

■ yourselves, and you will fiud your good there ; wo rieliey^ 
■them not. and those who believe them are the most empt; 
■and the most foolish. 

I This civil war between reason and passion divides thoa 
■who desire peace into two sects, the one, of thoae w^a 
fcould renounce their passions and become Bod«. t^^o ot.\>er, 
Kf those who would ^^nounce their reason and be«om« 
Krute beasts.-Des taau..^B«t -^f ^i.^r-^f «d . 
Knd reason still exists, to condemn ^^li^lZ L"""*^ ^"^ 
Knstice of the passions and to trouble the repow, « 
mose who give VSvefover to thexr .way. ani tt 
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passions are still vigorous in those who desire to renounce 
them. 

The Stoics. — They conclude that what has been done 
once may be done always, and that because the . desire of 
glory gives some degree of power to those possessed by it, 
others can easily do the same. 

These are the movements of fever, which health cannot 
imitate. 

Epictetus concludes that since there are consistent 
Christians all men can easily be so. 

The three kinds of lust have made three sects, and philo- 
sophers have done no other thing than follow one of the 
three lusts. 

What the Stoics propose is so difficult and so idle. 

The Stoics lay down that all who are not at the highest 
degree of wisdom are equally frivolous and vicious, as those 
who are in two inches under water . . . 

Philosojphers. — A fine thing to cry to a man who does 
not know himself, that of himself he should come to God. 
And a fine thing also to say to a man who knows himself. 




THOUGHTS ON MAHOMET AND ON 

CHINA. 

Jesus Christ. 
Heathens. I Mahomet. 

Ignorance 
of God. 

•V "HE foundation of our faith. — The heathen religion has 
-/ no foundation at the present day. We are told that 
it once had such a foundation by the voice of the oracles, 
but what are the books which certify this? Are they 
-worthy of credence on account of the virtue of their writers, 
liave they been kept with such care that we may feel cer- 
"fcain none have tampered with them ? 

The Mahomedan r eligjo aJ ms for its foundation the Koran 
and Mahomet. But was this prophet, who was to be the 
last hope of the world, foretold ? What mark has he that 
every other man has not who chooses to call himself pro- 
phet ? What miracles does he himself tell us that he 
wrought ? What mystery has he taught ? Even according 
to his own tradition, what was the morality, w hat the 
happiness he offered ? ^ — '^ 

The Jewish religion must be differently regarded in the 
tradition of the sacred books and in the tradition of the 
people. Its morality and happiness are ridiculous in the 
tradition of the people, but admirable in that of their saints. 
The foundation is admirable, it is the most ancient book in 
the world, and the most authentic, and whereas Mahomet, 
in order to ensure the lasting existence of his book forbade 
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men to read it, Mgaes with the same object commanded 
everyone to read hia. And it is the same with all religioas, 
for the Christianity of the sacred books is quite different 
to that of the casuistB. 

Our religion is so divine that another divine religion is 
only the foundation of it. 

The difference hitween Jesua Chriet and Mahomet. — 
Mahomet was not foretold ; Jesus Christ was foretold. 

Mahomet that he slew ; Jesus Christ that he caused his 
own to he skin. 

Mahomet forbade reading ; the Apostles ordered it. 

In fact the two systems are so contrary thatif Mahom 
took the way, humanly speaking, to succeed, Jesus Chri 
took, humanly speaking, the way to perish. And i 
of concluding from Mahomet's success that Jesus ChriM 
might well have succeeded, we should rather say that sinoif 
Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ ought to have perished..! 

The Psalms are chanted throughout all the world. 

Who renders testimony to Mahomet ? Himself. Jest 
Christ wills that his testimony to himself should be of S 
avail. 

The quality of witnesses demands that they should e 
always and everywhere, and the wretch stands alone. 

The fdUity of other re %itm«.— Mahomet had no authority 
His reasons ought to be most cogent, having nothing bM 
their ovra force. 

What does he say then in order to make us believe Mmfl 

Any man can do what Mahomet did, for he wrought n 
miracles, he was confirmed by no prophecies. Ho 
do what Jesus Christ did. 

Against Mahomet. — The Koran is not more of Mahom 
than the Gospel is of Saint Matthew, for itisdtedbymaBifl 
authors from age to age. Even its very enemies, Celsn 
and Porphyry, never disavowed it. 
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The Koran says that Saint Matthew was an honest man. 
fCherefore Mahomet was a faiae prophet for calling honest 
men wicked, or for not admitting what they have aaid of 
■"jausChriBt. 

It is not by the obacuritiea in Mahomet which may be 
iterpreted in a raysterious sense, that I would have him 
judged, but in what he speaks clearly, as of his paradise, 
and the rest, he is ridiculous. And because what is clear 
is 80 absurd, it is not just to take his obscurities for mys- 
teries, 

t is not the same with the Scripture. It may be admitted 
that in it are obscurities as strange as those of Mahomet, 
"but much is admirably clear, aud prophecies are manifestly 
fulfilled. The cases are not the same. We must not con- 
fotmd and compare things which only resemhle each other 
in their obscurity, and not in that clearness, which should 
induce us to reverence the obscurities. 



SupiKise two persouB tell foolish etories, one whose vrords 
liave a two-fold sense, understood only by his ovni followers, 
4he other which has only the one sense, a stranger not being 
in. the secret, who hears them both speak in this manner, 
would pass on them a like jadgment. But if afterwards in 
the rest of their conversation one speak with the tongue of 
angels, and the other mere wearisome common-places, he 
•mil judge that the one spoke in mysteries and not the 
other ; the one having siifficiently shown that he was in- 
capable of absurdity, and capable of being mysterious, the 
other that he ia incapable of mystery, aud capable of 
absurdity. 

The Old Testament is a cipher. 

SUtory of China. — I believe those histories only, whose 
•witnesses let themselves be slaughtered. 

It is not a question of seeing this in bulk. I say there 

in it a something to blind and something to enlighten. 

In this one word I destroy all your reasoning. " But 
China obscures," you say, and I answer, " China obsciu-es, 
but there is light to be found ; seek it." 
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Thus all that you say makes for one of these designs, 
and not at all against the other. So this serves, and does 
no harm. 

We must then look at this in detail, the papers must be 
laid on the table. 

Against the history of China, the historians of Mexico. 
The five suns, of which the last is but eight himdred years 
old. 



OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 



I SEE the Christiau Etligiou founded on an earlier 
Religion, and thia is what I find of positive fact. 

I do not here speak of the mirafles of Mosea, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostlea, because they do not at first 
. convincing, and because I only wish here to adduce 
In evidence all those foundationa of the Chriatian Eeligion 
■which are beyond a doubt, and ou which doubt cannot be 
tast by any person soever. It is certain that we see in 
many places in the world a peculiar people, separated from 
all other peoples of the world, which is called the Jewish 
people. 

I see then a mass of religions in many countries, and in 
all times, but they neither please me by their morality, nor 
convince me 'by their proofs. Thus I should equally have 
arefuaed the religion of Mahomet and of China, of the ancient 
Komans and of the Egyptians, for the sole reason, that none 
taving more marks of truth than another, nor any thing 
which necessaiily decides me, reason cannot incline to one 
Tather than the other. • 

But while I consider this vacillating and strange variety 
<)£ morals and beliefs at difitereut times, I find in one comer 
of the world a peculiar people, separated from all other 
nationa upon earth, the oldest of all, and whose histories 
are earlier by many ages than the most ancient in our 



I find then this great and numerous people, sprung from 
a single man, who adore one God, and guide themselves by 
a. law, given them as they say, by his own band. They 
maintain that to them alone in the world God bas revealed 
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his myateries, that all meu are corrupt and under the 
of God, are all abandoned to their senses and imagin 
whence arise the strange errors and continual chi 
among them, both o£ religions and of manners, •wiu 
this nation remains unshaken in its conduct: but that 
will not leave other nations in darkness for ever, that tl 
will come a Saviour for all, that they are in the world 
announce his coming, that they were expressly formed to 
he the forerunners and heralds of this great advent, and to 
call on all nations to join with them in the expectation of 
this Kedeemer. " 



I 



Advaniageg of the Jewish people. — In this search 
Jewish people at first attracts my attention by a uui 
of wonderful and singular things which appear amon^ 
them. 

I see first that they are a people whoUy composed of 
brethren, and whereas all others are formed by the assem- 
blage of an infinity of families, this, though so prodigiously 
fruitful, has sprung from one man only, and being thus 
all one flesh, and members one of another, they form a 
powerful state consisting of one family, a fact without 
example. 

This family or nation is the most ancient known to men, 
a fact which seems to invest it with a peculiar veneration, 
especially in regard to our present enquiry, because if God 
has during all time revealed himself to men, these are they 
from whom we must learn the tradition. 

This people is not peculiar only by their antiquity, but 
also remarkable by their duration, which has been un- 
broken from their origin till now. For while the nations 
of Greece and Italy, of La«edsemon, Athena and Home, and 
others who came after, have long been extinct, these still 
remain, and in spite of the endeavours of many powerful 
princes who have a hundred times striven to destroy them, 
as their historians testify, and as we can easily understand 
by the natural order of things during so long a sjiace of 
years, they have nevertheless been preserved, and extendin^f 
from the earliest times to the latest, their historj- com- 
prehends in its duration all our histories. 
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The Law by which this people is governed ie at once the 
jtioat ancient law in the world, the most perfect, and the 
unly OBe which has been kept without interruption in a 
fetate. This is what Josephus excellently shows, against 
Apion, as does Philo the Jew in many placea, where they 
jKiint out that it is so ancient that the very name of lavj 
■was only known by the men of old more than a thousand 
^years afterwards, so that Homer, who has treated the 
bistory of so many States, has not once used the word. 
And it is easy to judge of the perfection of the Law by 
simply reading it, for it plainly provides for all things with 
BO great wisdom, equity and judgment, that the most 
ancient legislators, Greek and Koman, having bad some 
glimpse of it, have borrowed from it their principal laws, as 
appears by those called Of the Twelve Tables, and by the 
other proofs given by Josephus. 

Tet this Law is at the same time severe and rigorous 
beyond all others in respect to their reUgious worship, con- 
atraining the people, in order to keep them in their duty, 
ito a thousand peculiar and painful obaerranceB, on pain of 
death. Whence it is a most astonishing fact that it has 
Ifeeit constantly preserved during many ages by a people 
BO rebellious and imjiatieut, while all other States have 
changed their laws from time to time, although they are 
fax more lenient. 

The book containing this Law, the first of all laws, ia 
itself the most ancient book in the world, those of Homer, 
Hesiod and others dating from sis or seven hundred years 
later. 

Fahiiy of other religions. — They have no witnesses ; this 
people has them. God challenges other rehgions to pro- 
duce such marks. Is. sliii. 9, — xliv. 8. 

This is fact. While all philosophers separate into 
different sects, there is foimd in one comer of the world, a 
|)eople, the most ancient in the world, declaring that all 
the world is in error, that God has revealed to them the 
truth, that they will abide always on the earth. In fact, all 
other sects come to an end, this one still endures, and has 
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done so for four thonsanii years. They assert that thn 
hold from their ancestors thai man has fallen from co 
mnnion with Grod, is entirely separated from God, butt] 
he has promised to redeem them, that their d< 
shall always exist on the earth ; 

That their law has a twofold sense, that during t 
hundred years they have had people whom they bt 
prophets foretelling both the time and the manner ; 

That four hundred years after they were scattered & 
where in order that Jesus Christ should be everywlM 
announced, Jeaus Christ came in the manner and f 
foretold ; 

That the Jews have since been scattered abroad undel 
curse, yet nevertheless still exist. 

The creation and the deluge being past, and God i 
intending any more to destroy the world, nor ti 
anew, nor to give any such great proofs of himself, he b 
to establish a people on the earth, formed of set pur[ 
which should last imtil the coming of that people v 
Messiah should mould by his spirit. 

The Jews who were oalleii to subdue the nations i 
their kings were slaves of sin, and the Chriatians i 
calling has been to be servants and subjects, are ; 
children. 

The devil troubled the zeal of the Jews before Jeai 
Christ, because he woidd have been their salvation, but K 
since. 

The Jewish people mocked of the G-entiles, the Christ 
people persecuted. 

Republic. — The Christian and even the Jewish Bepul^ 
has only had God for master, as Philo the Jew uoticeB, <" 
Monarchy. 

When they fought, they did so for God alone, their c 
hope was in God alone, they considered their towns a 
longing to God, and they kept them for God. 1 Chrc 
xix. 13. 
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The sceptre was not interrupted by the carrying away 
into Babylon, because the return was promised and fore- 
told. 

A single phrase of David or of Moses, as for instance 
that God will circumcise the heart, enables us to judge of 
their spirit. K all the rest of their language was ambi- 
guous, and left it doubtful whether they were philosophers 
or Christians, one single sentence of this kind would deter- 
mine all the rest, as one sentence of Epictetus determines 
the character of the rest to be the contrary. So far we 
may be in doubt, but not afterwards. 

While the prophets were for maintaining the law, the 
people was negligent, but since there have been no more 
prophets, zeal has taken their place. 

TOie zeal of the Jewish people for the law, especially since 
there have been no more prophets. 

Maccabees after they had no more prophets. The 
l^sorah after Jesus Christ. 



THE AUTHENTICITY, OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS. 

' / 'HE Preinigg. — Moses was a man of genius. If then 
^-/ he ruled himself by his reason, he should say nothing 
clearly which was directly against reaBon. 

So all the apparent weakneHses are strength. Esample : 
the two genealogies in Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. 
What can be more clear than that this was not concerted ? 

Proof of Jlfo«^«.— Why should Moses make the Uvea of 
men ao long, and their generations bo few? 

Because it is not the length of years, but the number oJ 
generations which renders matters obscure. 

For truth is impaired only by the change of men. And 
yet Moses places two things, the most memorable that can 
be imagined, that is to say the creation and the deluge, 80 
near that we can reach from one to the other. 

Anofher proof . — The longevity of the patriarchs, instead 
of causing the loss of past history, was the rather service- 
ahle for its preservation. For if we are not always well 
instructed in the history of our ancestors, it is because we 
have never lived much with them, and because they are 
often dead before we have ourselves attained the age of 
reason. But when men lived so long, children lived lonf 
with their parents, and long conversed with them. Now, 
their conversation could only be of the history of their 
ancestors, aince to that all history was reduced, and meo 
did not study science or art, which now take up so much 
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- our daily diacourBe. We see also that at that time 
'en took special care to preserve their genealogies. 

8hem, who saw Lameeh, who saw Adam, saw also Jacob, 
4o saw those who saw Moses ; therefore the deluge and 
le creation are true. This is conclusive among certain 
i^ople who clearly understand it. 

Josephua conceals the shame of his nation. 
Moses does not conceal his own shame nor . . , 
Quis tnihi det id mnnes propketeni T 
He was tired of the people. 

t When the creation of the people began to stand at a 
distance, God provided a single contemporary historian, 
and appointed a whole jieople as the guardians of this 
took, in order that the history might be the most au- 
iientic in all the world, that all mea might learn a thing 
i necessary to know, yet so impossible to be known in any 
fher way. 

If the story in Eadraa ia credible, then it must be 
ilieved that Scripture is Holy Scripture. For this story 
founded only on the authority of those who allege that 
! the Seventy, which shows that the Scripture is holy. 
Therefore if the tale be true, we find our proof therein, 
not we have It elsewhere. Thus those who would ruin 
B truth of our Religion, founded on Moses, establish it 
same authority by which they attack it. Thus by 
s providence it still exists. 

On Eedra». — The story that the books were burnt with 
fl temple shown to be false by The Book of Maccabees. 
vemiah, gave thew, the law. 

The'story that he recited the whole by heart. Josephus 
id Esdras note that he read the hook. Baronius, Ann. 180, 
^libte penitug Hebrteoram antiquoriim reperitwr qui tradi- 
ff Ubro* periigee et per Esdram esse restituloB, niei in IV. 
idrte. 
The story that he changed the letters. 
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Philo. in Vita Moyns : Ula lingua ac charadere quo anti- \\ 
qmtus gcripta est lex, sic permansil utijne ad LXX. \ 

JosepbuH aays the Law was in Hebrew when it was 
translated by the Seventy. 

TJnder Antiochus and Vesi>a3iaii, when they wished to j 
abolish the books, and when there was no prophet, they i 
could not do so. And under the Babylonians when there I 
had been no persecution, and when there were bo inauy i 
prophets, would they have allowed them to be burnt ? 

JosephuB derides the Greeks who would not allow . 

Tertullian. — Perinde poluit aholefaciwm earn, violentia M 
ch/smi in epiritu rurBug reformare, quemadmod.um et SiA 
solymig Babylonia expugnatione deletie, orane in^truma 
Judaicce lileratura per Etdram conetat regtauratwm, luM 
De Onttw foemin. cap. iii. 

He says that Noah might as easily have restored by fl 
spirit the book of Enoch, destroyed by the deluge,! 
Eedras have restored the Scriptures lost during f 
Captivity. 

©tot fv T1 tVi Nn^Soi'iroCofOCTop aijffiaXittaiif rnv \aou !iat 
pua&v Tbiv ypnijiilir, iyiirvEvai 'EffJp^ rji ifpii in rqc fvm 
Aioi TOve Tuf Trpnycyo voriuv Trpo^ip-iiiv ravTUs avara^aM 
Xoyovs, Kat awonaraa-^aat tv \a<f rttv fid Mwotuc I'O^oSqofl 
He alleges this to prore that it is not incredible thatjl 
Seventy should have explained the holy Scriptures withff 
uniformity which we admire in them. Euseb. lib. v 
cap. 8. And he took that from Saint Irenieus. 

Saint Hilary in his preface to the Psalms says t 
Esdraa arranged the Psalms in order. 

The origin of this tradition comes from the Book of 
Esdras. 

Deag glorifieatus egt, et ScripiUTw vera divince ered^m 
Bunl, omnihue eandein ei eigdem verbig et eddem nomiwihrn 
recitantibue ah iniiio wagiw adjinem, uti et prcegentee genta 
coffaogcerent quoniam per intpirationem Dei interpreUxtci 
gunt Scripture, et non estet mirahile Deum hoc in eis opent- 
iwM, quando in ea eapHvitate populi qure facta est a Nahicho- 
donoBor corruptvi Scriplims et post s^tuaginta annos Jitdaig 
degcendentibug in reffionem gitam, et post deinde teniporibut 
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Artaxerxig Pergarum regis in^firavit Hetdrae sacerdoti tribvg 
Levi prmteritomm propketaram omnea rememorwre eennones 
ireititViere popvJo earn legem ^''tip data eat per Moysen. 

^^gavKat the Story in Eedraa, II. Maccab, 2. Josephus, 

"iquities, H. 1. — Cyrua took occasion from the prophecy 
aiah to releaae the people. The Jewa held property in 
i Tinder Cyrus in Babylon, therefore they might well 

(ire the Law. 
BJoaephus, in the whole history of Esdras, aays not a 

igle word of this restoration. — II. Kings, ivii, 37. 

KBcripture has proyided paseages of consolation and 
feming for every condition of life. 

Nature seems to have done the same thing by her two 
infinities, natural and moral, for we shall always have those 
who ore higher and lower, who are more and less able, who 
e noble and in low estate, in order to abate our pride, and 
r lowliness. 

fOrder, against the ohjecllrm thai the Scripture has no 
—The heart has its own order ; the mind too has its 
1, which is by premisses and demonstrations, that of the 
t is wholly diSerent. It were absurd to prove that we 
fa worthy of love by putting forth in order the cauaea of 

a Christ and Saint Paul use the order of charity, not 
I the intellect, for they wish to warm, not to teach ; the 
tue with Saint Augustine. Tliis order consists mainly in 
ressioaa on each point which may illustrate the main 
I, and keep it ever in view. 

God and the Apostles foreseeing that the seed of pride 
would cause heresies to spring up, and not wishing to give 
them occasion to arise by defining them, have placed in the 
Scripture and the prayers of the Church contrary words and 
ECS to produce their fruit in time. 
a morals he gives charity to produce fruits contrary 
f Inst. I 
Re who tnowa the will of his master will be beaten with 




more etripeB, because of the power he has by Lis knowledge. 
Quij'itatue est jiiatifiMtiir adhvc, hec&UBe of the power which 
he has by justice. From him who has received most will 
the greatest account be demaoiled, because the aid received 
has given him greater power. 

There ia an universal and essential difference between 
the actions of the will and all other actions. 

The will is one of the chief organs of belief, not that it 
forms belief, but that things are true or false according td 
the side on which we view them. The will which chooses 
one side rather than the other turns away the mind from 
considering the qualities of all that It does not like to see, 
thus the mind, moving in accord with the will, stays to 
look at the side it chooses, and so judges by what it eees. 

All things work together for good to the elect, even the 
obscurities of Scripture, which they honour because of what 
is divinely clear. And all things work together for evil to 
the reprobate, even what is clear, which they blaspheme 
because of the obacuritieB they du not understand. 

How many stars have telescopes discovered for us which 
did not exist for the philosophers of old. Men have roundly 
taken holy Scripture t« task in regard to the great multitude 
of stars, saying : " We know that there are only a thousand 
and twenty-two." 

The meaning changes according to the words which ex- 
press it. The meaning receives its dignity from words 
instead of giving it. We must seek examples of this. 

Words differently arranged have different meanings, and 
meanings differently arranged produce different effects. 



THE PROPHECIES. 

* I 'iiJiJ prophecies are the strong or t pr n nf n nf i T pn i ii n O h ri ttt 
J- For theee therefore (iod lias made the most provieion ; 
'siace the event which has fulfilled them, ia a miracle exist- 
from the birth of the Church to the end. Therefore 
Ood raised up prophets duriug sixteen hundred years, and 
during four hundred years afterwards he dispersed all these 
prophecies with all the Jews, who bore them into all regions 
of the world. Such was the preparation for the birth of 
JeBUS Christ, whose Gospel exacting belief from, every man 
znade it neeessary not only that there should be prophecies 
to inspire this belief, but that these proptecies should be 
spread throughout the whole world, so that the whole 
■Tirorld should embrace it. 

,£copftectes. — If one man alone had made a book of 
ipredictions concerning Jesus Christ, fjoth as to the time 
and the manner of his coming, and if Jesus Christ had 
come in agreement with these prophecies, the fact would 
liave had infinite force. 

But in this case t here is much more. Here is a succession. 
■of men for the space oi four thousand years, who without 
iinteiTuption or variation, follow one another in foretelling 
the same event. Here is a whole people announcing it, 
ejasting for four thousand years, to testify in a body their 
certainty, from which they cannot be diverted by all the 
threateninga and persecutions brought to bear against them ; 
this is in a far greater degree importa,nt. 

But it was not enough that the prophecies existed, they 

needed also distribution through all places, and preserva- 

I tion through all time. And in order that this agreement 
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might not be taken as an efEect of t-hance, it was neceBsary 
it should be foretold. 

It is much more glorious for the Messiah that they should 
be spectators and even inBtmments of his glorj^, bevond the 
fact that God had preserved him. 

Proof. — Prophecy with accomplishment. 

That which preceded, and that which followed Jesus 
Christ. 

The prophecies concerning the Messiah are mingled with 
some concerniag other matters, so that neither the prophecies 
of the Messiah should be without proof, nor the special 
prophecies without fruit. 

Nmi habenivs regem nisi Gcesarein. Therefore Jesua Christ 
was the Messiah, because they had no longer any king but 
a stranger, and because they would have no other. 

The eternal kingdom of the race of David, II. Chron., 
by all the prophecies, and with an oath. And it was not 
temporally accomplished. Jer. xxsiii. 20. 

Zeph. iii. 9. — " I will give my words to the Gentiles, that 
all may serve me with one consent." 

Ezekiel sixvii. 25. — " My servant David shall be their 
prince for ever." 

Exodus iv. 22, — " Israel is my first born." 

We might easily think that when the prophets foretold 
that the sceptre would not depart from Judah until the 
advent of the eternal king, they spoke to flatter the people, 
and that their prophecy was proved false by Herod. But 
to show that this was not their meaning, and that on the 
contrary they well knew that the temporal kingdom should 
cease, they said they would be without a king, and without 
a prince, and for a long time. Hosea iii. 4. 

PropJiecieg. — That JesoB Christ will sit on the right hand 
till God has put his enemies under his feet. 
Therefore he will not subject them himself. 
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The tiiae of the first advent was foretold, the time of tJie 
aecond is not so, because the first was to be secret, the 
second must be glorious, and so mauifest that even his 
nies will recognise it. But as his first coming was to be 
obscure, and to be known only of those who searched the 
Scriptures . . . 

The prophecies must be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Daniel xiL 10, Hosea liv. 9, but intelligible to those who 
ere well instructed. 

The prophecies which represent him poor, represent him 
nmster of the nations. — Is. lii. 16, etc. Hii. Zech. is. 9, 

The prophecies which foretell the time foretell him only as 
ma-ster of the Oentiles and suffering, and not as in the 
clouds nor as judge. And those which represent him thus 

judge and in glory do not specify the time. 

Do you think that the prophecies cited in the G-ospel were 
xeported to make you believe '( No, but to prevent your 

Prophtrieg. — The time was foretold by the state of the 
•Jewish people, by the state of the heathen world, by the 
.etate of the temple, by the number of years. 
' It is daring to predict the same afiair in so many 
■ways. It was necessary that the four idolatrous or pagan 
monarchies, the end of the kingdom o£ Judah, and the 
MTenty weeks should coincide, and all this before the second 
temple was destroyed. 

Prophecies. — The seventy weeks of Daniel are equivocal 
in the term of commencement, because of the terms of the 
prophecy, and in the term of conclusion because of the 
differences in the chrooo legists. But all this difference 
"extends only to two hundred years. 

"We understand the prophecies only when we see the 
events occur, thus the proofs of retreat, discretion, silence, 
ite., are evidence only to those who know and believe them. 
Joseph so interior in a law so exterior. 



Exterior penances dispose to interior, aa humiliations to 
humility. So the . . , 

The more I examine them the more I find truths in them. 
both in those which preceded and those whieli followed, 
both the synagogue which was foretold, and the wretches 
who Bdhere to it, and who, being our enemies, are admirable 
witnesses of the truth of these prophecies, wherein their 
misery and eren their biindneas is foretold. 

I find this sequence, our I^eligion wholly divine in itB 
authority, in its duration, in its perpetuity, in its morality,J 
in its conduct, its doctrine, and its effects. -^M 

Thefrightfuldarknessof the Jews foretold. SrU pa^MtuM 
inTneridie. DaintTi/r liber »eientilitera», et dieet: Sonposai^^^ 
legere. ^H 

Hosea i. 9. " Te shall not be mypeople and I will nol^^| 
your G^od," when you are multiplied after the dispersl^^l 
" In the places where It was said : Te are not my peopl^^H 
will call them my people." ^H 

Prediction s. — That under the fourth monarchy, l>fi^N^| 
the destruction of the second temple, before the domin^^l 
of the Jews was taken away, and in the seventieth week^^f 
Daniel, while the second temple was still standing, §^H 
Gentiles should be instructed, and brought to the knowled^H 
of the God worshipped by the Jews, that those who lo«^H 
him should be delivered from their enemies, and filled wi^H 
his fear and love. d^H 

And it came to pass that under the fourth monarc^^H 
before the destruction of the second temple, etc., a^| 
Gentiles in crowds worshipped God and lived an ang^^H 
life. Maidens dedicated their vii^inity and their life ^^| 
God, men gave up their pleasures, what Plato was oi^H 
able to effect upon a fewmen, chosen and instructed to t^^H 
end, a secret force, by the power of a few words, now wrougl^H 
upon a hundred million ignorant men. ^H 

The rich left their wealth, children left the luzurioi^H 
homes of their parents to go into the austerity of ^^| 
desert, etc., according to Philo the Jew. All this was foi^H 
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^Htold long itgea a^o. For two thousand years no Gentile 
^rlad worsliipped. the God of tlie Jews, and at the time fore- 
^ told, the crowd of Gentiles -worshipped this only God, 
The temples were destroyed, the very kings bowed them- 
selves under the cross. All this was of the Spirit of God 
spread, abroad upon the earth. 

SoKnete. — Effundam gpiritmn jiieMni.— All nations had 
"been in unbelief and lust ; the whole world was now ablaze 
■vrithloTe. Princesquitted their state, maidens suffered mar- 
iyrdom. This power sprang from the advent of Messiah, 
Ciia was the efEect and these the tokens of his coming. 

Fredictiofif.— It was foretold that in the time of Messiah 
le vrould come and establish a new covenant, such as should 
make them forget the coming out from Egypt, Jer. xiiii. 
S, Is. xliii, 16, that he would put his law not in externals, 
but in the heart, that Jesus Christ would put his fear, 
■which had been only from vrifhout in the midst of the 
heart. Who does not seo the Christian law in all this ? 

Propkeeieg. — That the Jews would reject Jesus Christ.and 
would themselves be rejected of God because the choice 
brought forth only wild grapes ; that the chosen people 
ahould be disloyal, ungrateful, incredulous, popMiitnimoji ore- 
'dentem,etco'>itra,dicent6m; that God would strike them with 
<bluidiiesB, and that in full mid-day they would grope like 
illind men ; that his messenger should go before him. 

" . . . . Then shall a man no more teach his neighbour, 
saying, There is the Lord, for God will viake himself felt by 
all, your song sliall prophesy. I will put my spirit and my 
fear in yoii/r heart." 

All that is the same thing. To prophesy is to speak of 
Ood, not by outward proofs, but by a feeling interior and 
direct. 

Prophecies. — Transfixerunt, Zech. sii. 10. 
That there should come a deliverer to crush the demon's 
■ head, and to free his people from their sins, ej: omniftiM 
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iniqvUaiibvs. That there eliould be a new and eternal 
covenant, and a new and eternal priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedek, that the Christ should be glorious, power- 
ful, mighty, and yet so miserable that he would not be 
recognised, nor taken for what he is, bnt be rejected ajid 
slain, that bis people which denied him should be no more 
his people, that the idolaters would receive bim and trust 
in him, that he would quit Zion to reign in the centre of 
idolatry, that the Jews should exist for ever, that he would 
spring from Judah, and at a time when there should be no 
longer a king. 



That he would teach men the perfect way. 

And never has there come before him nor after him 

any mau who has taught anytliing divine approaching 

this. 

That then idolatry would be overthrown, that the Messiah 
would cast down all idols, and would bring men into the 
worship of the true God. 

That the idol temples would be overthrown, and that 
among all nations and in all plaees of the world men would 
offer to God a pure sayrifiue, not of beasts, 

That he would be king of the Jews and Gentiles. And 
we Bee this king of Jews and Gentiles oppressed by both, 
both equally conspiring his death, we see him bear rule 
over both, destroying the worship estabhahed by Moses in 
Jerusalem its centre, where he placed his earliest Church, 
as well as the worship of idols in Kome its centre, where he 
placed his chief Church. 

No Gentile from Moses to Jesus Christ according to the 
Rabbis themselves. The crowd of the Gentiles after Jesus 
Christ believed in the books of Moses and observed their 
essence and spirit, casting away only what was useless. 

Oinms Jud<xa regio, et Jeroaolomitm universi et haptisa- 
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io»i< Mr .—Because of all the conditions of men who came 

These stonea can become the children of Abraham. 

Change of good into evil and the vengeance of 
God. 

Is. X, 1, Y(E qui conduid leges imquas. 
Is. iiTi. 20. Vade popiUue meiie, intra in cubicida tua, 
} •iHattde oatia tua super te, abtoondere tnodimim ad moraeniwrn, 
p.Amec pertrariseat indignatio. 

Is. iTviii. 1. Tie eoronce superbia^. 

MiracUe. — la. xxiiii. 9. Lvait, et elanguii terra : confutvs 
i Libanue, et ohgorduit, etc. 

Nunc consurgam, dieit Dominua : nunc exaltahor, nunc 
VwhleOahoT. 

Is. ri. 1?. Omnes gente» qitaai non sint. 
Ib. ili. 26. Qwis aimunciavit ab exordia vt sdamnB : el a 
rindpio ut dicajnua : Jwttue eg ? 
~ I. xliii. 13. Operahor, et quit averiet illud? 

:. si. 21. Non propheiahie in nomine Domini, et nun 
u in mamhut notiris, 
pterea Iubc didt Dominvs. 
Jer. IT. 2. Quodtidi^cerintadte! Quo egrediemur ? dices 
: HiBc dieit Dovmiue : Qui ad mortem, ad mortem: et 
ni ad gladium, ad gladium ; et qui ad famem, ad fament ; 
ti ad captivitaiem, ad captivitatem. 
IT. xvii. 9. Pravum ed cor omnium, et inscrutabiU : 
a cognoeeei Ulud / that is to say, who can know all its 
1, for it is alreadj known to be wicked. Ego Dominue 

« cor, etpr(Aan» renee. 
it dixerwnt ; Venite et cogUemus contra Jeremiam cogi- 
. enim perihit lex a aacerdote, neqve sermo apra- 



Jer. xvii. 17. Non e 
'e affiictionis. 



■ lu 



nihi formidini, speg 



a tu i 



a exterior sacrificeB. 

. 14. Faciam dowAii huie, in qita invocatum est 
1 meum, et in qua vos hahetig Jiduciam : et loco, qwem 
Hvobis etpatribwi vestris, ncidfeci 8ih. 



1 

hulate i^]^ 
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Exterior sacrifice is not the essential point. 

Tu erijo noli orare pro poptdo hoc. 

Jer. Tii. 22. Quia non sum loaviua cumpainhm 
et nottprtecepi eu in die, qua eduxi eoi de Terra JEgiffiti, i 
vei^ holoeavtomatwm, et meHmarum. 

8ed hoe verbtim prmcepi eig, diceng .- Andite v 
et era tioftii Detu, et vos eritis viiki populvs : et awiulate i\ 
omaii via, quam. niandavi vobis, lU bene s' ' ' ~ 
awdieriint. 

Esterior sacrifice is not the essential point. 

Jer. xi. 13. Secwtdwm nwnerum enim civitatuvi tuariim 
ercmt dii twi Juda : et »eeu7idv/m nvmerv/m viarvm Jeruealem 
poauieii araa eonfueionis. Tu ergo noli orarepro populo hoe, 

A multitude of doctrines. 

la. xliv. 20. Neque dicet ; Forte mendaeiiim eet in dextera 

Is. sliv. 21, etc, Memento homm Jacob, et Israel, quoniwm 
sei-vus meus ea tu. Formavi te, eervus mens es tu larael, ne 
obliiiiscarie mei. 

Selevi vi nidiem iniquitaies iuat, et quasi nebulatn ^eccaltt 
tva: revertere ad me, quoniaw, redetni te. 

xliv. 23, 24. Iiaudate cceli, qurmiam miserieordia'm. fecit 
Somhiut .-..., quoniam redmtU Dominus Jacob et larael 
gloriahitwr. Hcec dicii Domvn-usredemptor tuns, et formator 
tuns ex litero : Ego wwm Domvnus, faeiens oinnia, extendena 
ctsloB aolus, atabiliena terrain, et nuMua mecum. 

la. liv. 8. In momento indignationis abecondi fadem 
meam parumper a te, et in miaericordia aempitema misertua ■ • 
aum tui t dixit redemptor tuua Dominua. 

Is, Ixiii. 12. Qui edvxii ad deseteram Moyeen I 
iruyeetatie euce, qui addit aqvaa ante eos, ui faceret eibi »i 
aBTnpitemnm. 

14. Sic adduxiati popvJum iuttm vifaeerea tibi ; 
gloria. 

Is. Isiii. 16.. Tu enim pater noster, et AbraluMn n 
noa, et Israel ignoravit nos. 

Is. Ixiii. 17. Quare . . . induraati eor noetrum * 
remus te ? 

Is. Isvi. 17. Qui aandijicabantur, el mundos » 
. . . simul coneumentuT, dicit Dominua. 
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Jer. ii. 35. Et dixisti: Absque peccato et mnocms ego 

it prapterea avertafur furor laue a nte. 
Ecce ego judieio contendam Itcum, eo quod dixerig : Kon 
peceavi. 

Jer. iv. 22. Sapieiiies evnt ut faciant mala, bene avtem 
facere neeeientnt. 

: 23, 24. Agpexi terram, ec ecce vacua erat, et 
niMU : et eoelog, et wm emi lux in eis. 

Tidi monte*, et ecce inovebantur : et omnee coUei contur- 
iati'funt. 

IiUvitve sum, et Twn erat homo : ei omne volatile eofli 
reeeisU. Atpexi, et ecce Carmelus deeertug : et omnes urbea 
t^ue deitrudcE su-nt a facie Domini, et a facie ircefuroris 
■©■««. 

Scec enim dicit Dominue .- Deeerta erit omnig terra, sed 

ft conguntmationem nonfaciam. 
Jer. T. 4. Ego autem dixi : Fonitan pavperes sunt et 
iuUi, ignorojUee warn Domini, judidum Dei eui. 

Ibo ad (^timateg, et loqwir eig : ipH enim eognovenmt 

iutm Domisu ; et ecee magig M eimvl confregemnt jugum, 

ispervmi vincula. Idcirco percueeit eos leo de gilva,pardtu 

s gvper civitaieg eorutn. 

Jer. T. 29. Nwmguid super his non vieiiabo, dicit Domi- 

[#? aut euper genlein hitjuecemodi non utcieeetur anima 

w? 

Jer. T. 30. Stupor et fnirahiUa facta gunt in terra. : 
' Jer. V, 31. PropheicB propketabant mendaciiim, et gacer- 
i applaudehwnt manibus suia ; et popvlug •metts dUeieit 
! quid igitwr fiet in novissimo ejug ? 
Jer. vi. 16. Scec didt Dotninue: State super viae, et 
I, et interrogate de semitis antiquia, qua! eit via hoTia, et 
late in ea : invenietig refrigerivm. anijnabwg vegtrig. Et 
unt : Non ombulaMmue. 
Si eonstUtiii super vos speculatoree. Audite vocent iubte. 
~it duserunt .- Non audiemug. 

Ideo a/udite Oeniee, quavia ego fadam eig. Audi terra : 
Boob ego adducam mala, etc. 

Jer. niii. IS. A prophetig enim Hierwmlem egressa est 
.^UtUio super omnem terrain. 

Jef. xxiii, 17. Dicunt hig, qui hla^hemant me: Locutug 
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eat Dominug, Pax erU vohie, et omni qui awbvlat in 
cordis imi, dixerunt : Wore oetdet tuper voi nuduiH. 



^ 



The Jews witnesses for God. la. xliii. 9, sliv. t 
Frophecieg accomplished.— 'Malachi i. ii. The sacrifice of 
the Jews rejected, and the sacrifice of the Gentiles, even 
out of Jerusalem, and in all places. ■ 

— Moses before his deatli foretold the calling of tfajM 
G«ntiles, Deut. xsxii. 21, and the reprobation of the Jew^9 

Moses foretold what would happen to each tribe. <i|fl 

Prophecy.- — Amos and Zeehariub. They sold the jn^fl 

one, and therefore were not recalled. S 

— Jesus Christ betrayed. rS 
They shall no more remember Egypt. See Is. sliii. 16-li^| 

Jerem. ixiii. 7. ^^t 

The Jews shall be scattered abroad. Is. xxvii. 6. A a^^| 
law. Jer. axxi 31. ^| 

Malachi. (xrotius, — The second temple glorious. Je^^H 
Christ will come to it. Haggai it. 7<10 . . . The cal^H 
of the Gentiles. Joel ii. 28. Hos. ii. 24. Deut. zxxii>^^| 
Mai. i. 11. ^M 

Moses first taught the Trinity, original sin, the Messi^^| 

David was a great witness. J^H 

A king, good, m.eroiful, a fair aoul, a fine mind, po^^i^^| 

He prophesied.and his wonders came to pass. Thisisiu&d^H 

He had only to say that he was the Messiah, had^^| 

been vain enough, for the prophecies are clearer about li^H 

than about Jesus Christ. The same with Saint John. ^H 

Special predictions. — They were strangers in Egypt vi^^l 
out any private possessions, in that country or in l^^M 
other, when Jacob dying and blessing his twelve childi^H 
declared to them that they should jwssess a great la^^| 
and foretold in particular to the family of Judah that ^^| 
kings who would one day govern them should be of |^H 
race, and that all his brethren should be subject to hin^^l 

This same Jacob disposing of the future land aa tho^^H 
he were its master, gave a portion to Joseph more tliam^H 
the others. " I give thee," said he, " a portion more UHf 
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Vto thy brethren." And blessing his twocMldren, Eiihruini 

■ and Manasseh, whom Joseph htid presented to him, the 
Felder, Manaaseh, on hia right, and the younj^ Ephraim on 

■ lii& left, he put his arms uross-wise, and placing his right 
l.hejid OD the head of Ephraim, and the left on Manaseeh, 
I he blessed them thus. And when Joseph represented to 

■ h'T" that he was preferring the younger he answered him 

■ iritb admirable deciaion, " I kuow it well, mv son, I know 
I it. but Ephraim shall increase in a way quite other than 
I Manaseeh." This has been in fact so true iu the result that, 

^ing alone almost as abundant as the two entire lines 
■which compose a whole kingdom, they hare been usually 
called by the name of Ephraim alone. 

This same Joseph when dying commanded his children 
to bear his bones with them into that land to which they 
did not come for two hundred years afterwards. 

Moees, who wrote ail these things so long liefore they 
happened, himself made for each family the partition of 
ihe land before they entered it, as though he liad been 
loast^r of it. 

He gave them judges to diyide it, he presciibed the 
lentire pohtical form of government which they should 
iobaerve, the cities of refuge which they ghonld build, 
and . . . 

Daniel ii. " All thy sooth-sayera and wise men cannot 
^ow unto thee the secret which thou hast demanded. 
' "But there is a God in heaven, who can do so, and he 
has revealed in thy dream the things which shall be in the 
latter days." This dream mvet have caused him great 



" And it ia not by my ownwiadom that I have knowledge 
of this secret, but by the revelation of this same G-od who 
ha« discovered it to me, to make it manifest in thy presence. 

" Thy dream was of this kind. Thou eawest a great 
image, high and terrible, which stood before thee. His 
head was of gold, hia breast and his arms of silver, hia 
belly and his thighs of brass. His legs of iron, his feet 
part of iron and part of clay. 

"Thus thou saweat till a stone was cut out without 



hande, which amote the iina^ upon his feet, that were 
iron BJid clay and brake them to pieces. 

*' Then was the iron, the clay, the brasB, the silver, oi 
the gold, broken to pieces together, and the wind 
them away, hut this stone which smote the image bei 
a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. This 
dream, and now I will give thee the interpretation. 

" Thou who art the greatest of kings, and to whom God 
has given a power so extended that thou art renowned 
among all people, art the golden head of the image which 
thou hast seen. 

" But after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior 
thee, and another of brass, which shall bear rule over 
the earth. 

"But the fourtli kingdom shall be strong as iron, and 
even as iron breaketh in pieces, and subdueth all things, 
eo this empire shall break in pieces and bruise. 

"And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of 
clay and part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided ; and it 
Bhall be partly strong and partly broken, 

" But as iron cannot be firmly mixed with clay, so they 
who are represented by the iron and by the clay, cannot 
cleave one to another though united by marriage. 

" Now in the days of these kings will God raise up a 
Kingdom, which shall never be destroyed, nor ever he de- 
livered up to another people. 

" It shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever, according as thou sawest 
that the stone was cut out of the mountain without ' 
and that it fell from the mountain, and brake in pie 
iron, the clay, the silver and the gold. This is what 
has revealed to thee of the things which must come in 
fulness of time. This dream is true and the iuterpi 
tion thereof is faithful. Then Nebuchadnezzar fell uj 
his face towards the earth, etc." 

Daniel viii. " Daniel having seen the combat of the n 
and of the he-goat, who vanquished him and ruled oM 
the earth, whereof the principal horn being broken Im 
others came up towards the four winds of heaven, and tf 
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of one of them came forth a. little horn, which waxed 
exceeding great toward the South and toward the Enat, 
and toward the land of Israel, and it waxed great, even to 
the host of heaven, and it cast down some of the stars, and 
stamped upon them, and at last overthrew the prince, and 
liy him the daily sacrifice was taken away and the place of 
hie aanctuary was cast down. 

" Thia is what Daniel saw. He asked the explanation 
and a voice cried in this manner, ' Gabriel, make this man 
to understand the vision.' And Gabriel said, 

" The ram which thou sawest is the king of the Medea 
and Persians, and the he-goat ia the king of Greece, and 
the great horn that is between his eyes ia the first king of 
th'^ monarchy. 

" Now that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, 
four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but not 
with his strength. 

'■ Now in the latter time of their kingdom when iniqui- 
ties shall be grown up, there shall arise a king insolent 
and strong;, but his power shall be not his own. To him 
all things shall succeed after his will, and he shall destroy 
the holy people, and through his policy also he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand, and he shall destroy many. 
He shall also stand up against the Prince of Princes, 
but he shall perish miserably, and nevertheless by a violent 
hand." 

Daniel ix. 20. 

" As I was praying God with all my heart, and confes- 
sing my sin and the sin of all my people, and prostrating 
myself before God, even Gabriel, whom I had seen in th« 
vision at the beginning, came to me and touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation, and he informed me and 
said, Daniel, I am now come forth to teac-h thee that 
thou mightest understand. At the beginning of thy prayer 
I came to show thee that which thou didst desire, for thou 
art greatly beloved : therefore understand the matter and 
consider the vision. Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgres- 
sion, and to make an end of sins, and to abolish iniquity 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness ; to accomplish 
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the rision aud the propheeies, and to auoint the Mart 
Holy. 

" After which this people shall be no more thy people, 
nor this city the holy city. The times of wrath are poased 
and the years of grace shall come for ever. 

■" Know therefore, and understand, that from the going 
forth of the eommandment to restore and to build Jeni- 
Balem itnto the Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeka, 
und three score and two weeks : the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times." 

The Hebrews were accustomed to divide niimbers, aiwl 
to place the smaller first, so that seven and sixty-two malw 
sixty-nine. Of this seventy there will then rest the 
seventieth : that is to say the seven last years of which he 
will speak next, and after these sixty-two weeks which 
have followed the seven first, the Christ should be kill^ 
and a people would come with its prince, who should de- 
stroy the city, and the sanctuary, and overwhelm all, and 
the end of that war will accomplish the desolation. Christ 
shall be killed after the sixty-nine weeks, that is to say, in 
the last week. 

" Now one week, which is the seventieth, which remains, 
shall confirm the covenant with many, and in the midst of 
the week, that is to say the last three years aud a half, he 
-shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make it deso- 
late, even until the consummation, and that determined 
shall be poured upon the desolate." 

Daniel si. The Augel said to Daniel : 

" There shall stand up yet," — afterCyrus, under whom all 
"this still is, — " three kings in Persia," — Cambyses, Smyrdis, 
Darius ; — " and the fourth ."^Xerxes, who shall then 
come, — " shall be far richer than they all, and far stronger, j 
and shall stir up all his people u^ainst the Q-reeks, and a 
"mighty king shall stand up," — Alexander,—" that shall 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his wQl. And 
when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken, and 
shall be divided in four parts toward the four winds of 
heaven," — see also vii. 6, viii. 8 — -" but not to his posterity, 
and ilia successors shall not equal his power, for hia ' ' 
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Dm shall be plucked up, even for others beside theae," 
-hia four principal successora. 

"And the king — Ptolemy son of Lagos, — of the south." 
-Egypt, — '• shall be strong. — but one of his princes shall 
i strong above him," — Seleucus king of Syria, — ■' and his 
aminion shall be a great dominion." Appian says that he 
as the most powerful of Alesander's successors. 
" And in the end of years they shall join themselveB 
igether.and the king's daughter of the South," — Berenice, 
iughter of Ptolemy Philadelphua, Bonof the other Ptolemy 
-" shall come to the king of the !North to make peace 
stween these princes"— to Antiochua Dens, king of Syria 
]d of Asia, son of Seleucus Lag:idaB. 
"But neither she nor her seed shall have along authority, 
a she and they that aeiit her and they that brought her, 
ind her children and her friends, shall be delivered to 
leath,"^ — Berenice and her son were killed by Seleucus 
Sallinicus. 

But out of a branch of her roots " — Ptolemy Euergetes 
Ifas the BOD of the same father as Berenit* — " shall one 
tand up in his estate, who shall come with an army into 
its land of the king of the north, and shall put all under 
nbjection, and carry captives into Egypt their gods, their 
winces, their gold, their silver, and all their precious spoils, 
aid shall ecmtinue many years when the king of the North 
San do nought against liim." — If he had not been called 
Into Egypt by domestic reaBons. says Justin, he would have 
entirely ruined Seleucus. 

And thus he shall return into his kingdom, but his 
t shall be stirred up and shall prepare an exceeding 
Lt multitude " — Seleucus Ceraunus, Antiochus the 



And their army shall come and overthrow all, whereat 
the king of the Soiith being moved with clioler, shall come 
jorthand fight with him and conquer," — Ptolemy Philopator 
against Antiochus the Great at Eaphia— " and his troops 
bhall become insolent, and his heart shall be lifted up,"^ 
this Ptolemy desecroted the temple — Josephus— " and he 
shall east down many ten thousands, but he shall not be 
i«trengthenod by it. 
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" For the king of the North " — Antiochua the Great — 
" sball return with a greater multitude than before," — in 
the reign of the young Ptolemy Epiphanea — " and then a. 
great number of enemies shall stand up against the Mng 
of the South, also the apostates and rolibers of thy people 
ehaJl exalt themselves to establish the vision; but they 
shall perish " — those who abandon their religion to please 
Euergetes. when he will send his troops to Scopas. For 
Antiochus wiU again take Scopas and conquer them. 

"And the king of the North shall destroy the fenced 
cities and the armies of the south shall not withstand, and 
all shall yield to his will. He shall stand in the land of 
Israel and it shall yield to him. 

" And thus he will think t« render himself master of all 
the empire of Egypt," — despising the youth of Epiphanea, 
says Justin. 

" And for that he will make alliance with him and give 
kia daughter," — Cleopatra, in order that she may betray 
her husband. On which Appian aays that doubtful of 
being able to make himself master of Egypt by force, 
because of the protection of the Komans, he wished to 
attempt it by craft. " He would fain corrupt her, but she 
shall not stand on his side, neither be for him. After this 
shall he turn his face unto the isles," — that is to say, the 
aea-ports, — " and shall take many," as Appian relates. 

"But a prince shall oppose his conquests and cause the 
reproach offered by him to cease," — Scipio Africauus. who 
stopped the progress of Antiochus the Great because he 
offended the Komans in the person of their aUjes. — " He 
will return into his kingdom and perish and be no more." — 
He was killed by his soldiers. 

" And he who stands in his place shall be a tyrant, a 
raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom," that is the 
people, Seleucus Philopator or Soter, the son of Antiochus 
the Great — " but within a few daya he shall be destroyed, 
neither in anger nor in battle ; 

" And in his place shall stand up a vile person unworthy 
of the honour of the kingdom, but he shall come in by 
skilful flatteries. i 

" All armies shall bend before him, he will conquer theam 



the prince Tith whom he has made a league. For 
having renewed the league with him, he will deceive him. 
and come in with a few tribes into his province, calm and 
inthout fear. He will take the beat places, and shall do 
that which his fathers have not done, and ravage on all 
' ies. He will forecast devices, during hia time," 

The zeal of the Jews for their law and their temple. 
JosephuB and Philo the Jew ad Caimn. 

What other people has so great a zeal, but for them it 
was a necessity. 

Jesus Christ foretold as to the time and the state of the 
world. The leader taken from the thigh, and the fourth 
monarchy. 

How fortunate we are to have such light amid such 



How grand it is to see by the eye of faith, Darius and 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Bomans, Pompey and Herod working, 
though unconsciously, for the glory of the Gospel ! 

How grand to see by the eye of faith the hiatories of 
Herod, of Ctesar . . . 

TAe reprobation of the Jeirs and conversion of the 
GentUee. — Isaiah Ixv. " I am sought of them that asked 
not for me ; I am found of them that sought me not; I 
said. Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that did not call 
upon Tny name. 

" I have spread out my hands all the day unto an un- 
believing people, which walketh in a way that was not 
good, after their own thoughts ; a people that provoketh 
me to anger continually to my face; that Patirificeth to 
idols, etc. 

" These shall be scattered like smoke in the day of my 
■wrath, etc. 

•■ Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers will 
! gather, and will requite you according to your works. 

" Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the 
cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not ; for a blessing is 
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•• So will I take a etvd of Jacob and Judah to possess 
mj moantainE. and mine elect and mv eerranto eliall in- 
herit it. aad mT fertile and abundant plains, bat I viU , 
deatroj all others, because yon hare foi^otten your Gk)dK 
follow Etrange gods. I have called you and you have not 
answered, I hare spoken and you have not beard, and jou 
have cbosen the things which I forbade. 

" Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; my servants shall 
rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed ; my servants shall sing 
for joy of heart, but ye shall cry and howl for veiation of 
spirit. 

" And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto mj 
chosen : for the Lord shall slay thee, and call his servants 
by another name, that he who blesseth himself in theearth 
shall bless himself in Ood, etc. ; be<.«,u3e the former troubles 
are forgotten. 

"For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: 
and the former things shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind. 

" But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that whieh I 
create : for, behold,! create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. And I wiU rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in 
my people : and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her, nor the voice of crying . . . 

' ' Before they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shaJl feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the os : and dust 
shall be the serpent's meat. They shall not hurt nor kill 
in all my holy mountain." 

Is. Ivi. " Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment, and 
do justice: for my salvation is near to come, and my 
righteousness to be revealed. 

" Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that keepeth my salvation and holdeth his hand from doing 
any evil. 

•' Neither let the strangers, that have joined themselves 
to the Lord, say, God will separate me from his people. 
For thus saith the Lord : Whoso will keep my sabbaths, 
and choose the things that please me, and take hold of my 
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f eOTenant; Even unto them will I give in mine house a 
place and a name better than of sons and of daughters : I 
■will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut 
off . . . 

" Therefore is judgment far from us : we wait for light, 
' but behold obscurity ; for brightneas, but we walk in 
I darkness. We grope for the wall like the blind ; we stumble 
K^t noon day^ as in the night ; we are in desolate places as 

" We roar all like bears, and mourn sore like dovea : we 
look for judgment, but there is none ; for salvation, but it 
is far from us. 

Isaiah Ixri. 18. "But I know their works and their 
tboughta : I come that I may gather all nations and 
tongues, and they shall see my glory. 

" And I will set a sign among them, and I will send of 
them that shall be saved unto the nations, to Africa, to 
Lydia, to Italy, to Greece, and to the people that have not 
heard my name, neither have seen my glory. And they 
ehall bring your brethren." 

Jer. vii. Reprobation of the Temple. 

" But go ye to Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, 
and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people. 
And now, because ye have done all these works, saith the 
Lord, I will do unto this house, in which my name is called 
upon, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which! gave 
to your priests, as I have done to Shiloh." For I have 
rejected it and made myself a temple elsewhere. 

" And I will cast you out of my sight, as I have cast out 
all your brethren, the whole seed of Ephraim." Rejected 
absolutely. 

" Therefore pray not thou for thia people." 

Jer. vii. 21. What avails it you to add sacrifice to 
sacrifice ? For I spake not unto your fathers, when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices : But this thing commanded I them, 
saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall 
te my people." For it was only after they had sacrificed 
to golden calves that I gave myself sacrifices to turn into 
good an evil custom. Jer. vii. 4. "Trust not in lying 
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words, aaying, The temple of the Lord, the temple of the | 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these." 

Proofs by the Jews. — Captivity of the Jews ■ 
restoration, Jeremiah xi. 11. "I will bring e»il ^ 
Judah which they shall not he able to escape," 

Tyjies. — leai&h v. " The Lord had a vineyard ! 
which he looked for grapes, aad it brought forth 1 
grapes. I will therefore uproot and destroy it, the e 
ehall produce nothing but thoraa, and I will forhid.] 
heaven . . . 

"The vineyard of the Lord is the house of lara 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant. I looked thatl 
should do juatice, and they bring forth only iniquitieB.* 

Isaiah viii. " Sanctify the Lord with fear and tremhlin^ 
and let him be your fear ; but he shall be for a stone of 
stumbling and for a rock of offence to both the houses of 
Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. And many among them shall stumble against 
that etoae, and fall, and be broken, and lie anared, and he 
taken, and perish. Hide my words and cover my law for 
my disciples. 

"And I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his face i 
from the house of Jacob." 

Isaiah xjcii. " Be astonished, and wonder, O people of 
Israel; waver and stagger: be drunken, hut not with wine; 
stagger, but not with strong drink. For the Lord hath 
mingled for you the spirit of deep sleep. He will shut up 
your eyes : he will cover your prophets and princes (hat 
see visions," Daniel xii. " The wicked shall not under- 
stand, but the wise shall understand." Hosea, the last 
chapter, the last verse, after many temporal blessings 
says : " Who ia wise, and he shall understand '' "^ 
things," etc. 

"And the \ 

a, book that ie 



jou as a 



i of all the prophets are become V 
LS sealed, which men dehver to O 
ia learned, and who can read : and he saith, I cannot n. 
it ; for it is sealed : And when the book is delivered to & 
that is not learned, ho saith, I am not learned. 

" Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this ] 
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itb their lips do honoiir me, but have removed their heart 
r from me," — there ia the reason and the cause, for they 
lore God in their heart, and uuderstand the prophecies, — 
ind their fear toward me ia taught by the precept of men, 
"Therefore, behold, I will procee<i to do amon^ this 
ople a marvellona work and a wonder : for the wisdom 
their wise men shall perish, and the under standing . . . 
Frapheciee. Proof of divinity. Isaiah xli. 
" Shew the things tiat are to come hereafter, that we 
ay know that ye are gods ; aad we will incline our heart 
(to your words. Teach ua the things that have been from 
e beginning and prophesy those that are to come. 
"By this we shall know that ye are gods. Tea, do good, 
do evil, if you can. Come now and let ua reason 
^ther. 

"Behold ye are of nothing, and an abomination, etc. 
Tjo hath declared from the beginning, that we may 
low? and beforetime, that we may say. He is righteous r' 
a, there is none that sheweth, yea, there is none that 
(clareth the future." 
Is. xliii. '■ I am the Lord : and my glory will I not give 
i another. I have foretold the former things which have 
t^me to pass, and declare those which are to come. Sing u 
aw song to God in all the earth." 

'* Bring forth the blind people that have eyes and see 
it, and the deaf that have ears and hear not. Let all the 
btions be gathered together. Who among them and their 
[>d9 can declare this, and shew us former things, and 
inga to come? Let them bring forth their witnesses, 
iat they may be justified : or let tiiem bear, and say. It is 

Dth. 

s my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
horn I have chosen : that ye may know and believe me, 
id understand tbat I am he. 

"I have declared, and have saved, aad I have shewed 
anders in your eyes : therefore ye are ray witnesses, saith 
e Lord, that I am God. 

" For your sake I have sent to Babylon, and have brought 
fwn all their nobles. I am the Lord, your sanctifier and 
eator. 
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" I have made a way in the sea, and a path io the inightj 
waters ; I am he that destroyed fur ever the powerful ene- 
mies who have resiated you. 

" Remember ye not iJie former things, neither eonsider 
the thinga of old. 

"Behold, I will do a, new thing; now it, shall spring 
forth ; shall ye not know it ? I will even make a way in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert. 

" This people have I formed for myself ; they shall shevf 
forth my praise etc. 

" I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Put 
me in remembrance ; let us plead together: declare thou, 
that thou mayest be justified. Thy first father hath sinned, 
and thy teachers have transgressed against ine." Is. xliv. 
" I am the first and the last, saith the Lord. Whoso will 
equal himself to me, let him declare the order of things 
since I formed the first peoples, and the things which are 
to come. Fear ye not, have I not declared all theae things, 
ye are my witnesses." 

Fropheaj of Cyrug — "Because of Jacob whom I have 
chosen I have called the by thy name," " Come and let 
us reason together. Who has declared this from ancient 
time, and foretold things to come ? have not I, the Lord." 

Is. xlvi, "Bemember the former things of old, and 
know that there is none like me. Declaring the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are 
not yet done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure." 

Is. xlii. 9. " Behold, the former things are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare : before they spring forth I 
tell you of them." 

Is, xlviii. 3. " I have declared the former things from 
the beginning; and I shewed them; and they tame to 
fiass. Because I knew that thou art obstinate, that thy 
spirit is rebellious, and thy brow brass ; 1 have even before 
it came to pass shewed it thee : lest thou shouldst say, 
that it was the work of thy gods and the effect of their 
commands. 
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"Thou hast seen all thia ; and will not ye declare it? 1 
»ve shewed thee new things from this time, even hidden 
lings, and thou didst not know them. They arc created 

w, and not from the beginning ; even before the day 
hen thou Leardest them not; lest thou shouldest say, 
ehold, I knew them. 

Tea, thou heardest not; yea, tlioii koewest not; yea, 
om that time that thine ear was not opened : for I knew 
iat thou wonldst deal very treacherously, and wast called 
tran^p^ssor from the womb." 

r-Prophecies. In Egypt. — Pitgio Fidei, 659. Talmud. 
It is a tradition among us that when the Messiah shall 
, the house of G-od, destined for the dispensation 
' hia word, shall be full of filth and impurity, that the 
tsdom of the eeribea shall be corrupt and rotten ; that 
lose who fear to sin shaD be reproved by the people, and 
eated as fools and madmen. 

Is. xlix. 

" listen, isles, unto me, and hearken ye people from 

r : The Lord hath called me by my name even from the 
omb of my mother ; he hath hid me in the shadow of hia 

md, he hatJi made my words like a sharp sword, and 

id : Thou art my servant, in whom I will be glorified. 
nd I said. Lord, have I laboured in vain? have I spent 
ly strength for nought ? yet is my judgment with thee, 

Lord, and my work before thee. When the Lord, who 
as formed me from from the womb of my mother to be 
holly for himself, in order to bring Jacob and Israel again 
1 him, said unto me : Thou shalt be glorious in my sight, 
id I will he thy strength. It is a light thing that thou 
touldst convert the tribes of Jacob ; I will also give thee 

r a light to the Gientiles that thou mayest be my salva- 
on unto the ends of the earth. These are the things 
hich the. Lord hath said to him that humhleth his soil! 
► him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, 
Vincea and kings shall worship theo Iwcause the Lord is 
dthful that hath ehoaeii thee. 

'■ Again the Lord said unto me : I have heard thee in the 
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days of salvation and of mercy, and I have established thee 
for a coyeDant of the people, and to cause thee to inherit 
the desolate nations, that thou mayest say to those who 
are in chains : Oro forth, and to those that are in dark- 
ness : Come into the light, and possess these abundant and 
fertile lands. They shall no more labour, nor hunger, nor 
thirst, neither shall the sun smite them ; for he that hath 
mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of 
waters shall he guide them, and make the mountaius plain 
before them. Behold, the peoples shall come from all 
parts, from the east and from the West, from the North 
and from the South. Let the heaven give glory to OroA, 
let the earth rejoice, for it hath pleased the Lord to comfort 
his people, and he will have mercy on the poor who hope 

" Yet Sion hath dai-ei to say : The Lord hath forsaken 
and hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb, but if she forget, yet will I not foi^t thee, 
Sion. I will bear thee always between my hands, and thy 
walls shall be ever before me. Thy builders are come, thy 
destroyers shall go forth of thee, Lift up thy eyes round 
about, and see all these are gathered together, to come to 
thee T as I live, saith the Lord, thou ahaJt be clothed with 
all these aa with an ornament, thy deserts, and thy deso- 
late places, and the land of thy destruction shall now be 
too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and the children 
of thy barrenness shall still say in thy ears : The place is too 
strait for me, make me room to dwell in. And thou ahalt 
say in thy heart : Who hath begotten these ? I was barren 
and brought not forth, led away, and captive : and who 
hath brought up these? I was destitute and alone: and 
these, where were they ? And the Lord shall sav : Behold, ' 
I will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and vrilf set up my 
standard to the people. And they shall bring thy children 
in their arms, and in their bosoms. And kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers; they 
shall worship thee with their face toward the earth, and 
they shall lick up the dust of thy feet. And thou shalt I 
know that I am the Lord, for they shall not be confounded 
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Jthat ■wait for him. Shall the prey be taken from the strong 

■ and mighty? But even if the uaptivity be taken away from 

i atrongr nothing can hinder me to judge those that 

ve judged thee, and thy children I will save. And all 

Weah shall know, that 1 am the Lord thy Saviour, and thy 

tedeemer the mighty One of Jacob, 

" Thus saith the Lord : What is this divorcement, where- 
with I have put away the synagogue, and why have I 
ueliTered it into the hands of your enemies ; is it not for 
^our iniquities and your trans gre&sions that I have put it 
way? 

"For I came, and no man would receive me, I called 
rad none would hear. Is my arm shortened that I cannot 



!their covering. 

" The Lord hath given me the tongue of the learned that 
I should know how to uphold by word him that is weary. 
He hath wakened my ear, and I hare heard him as a. 
xnafiter. 

"The lord hath revealed his will and I was not rebellious. 

" I gave my body to the smiters, and my cheeks to out- 
■ftige, I hid not my face from shame and spitting, but the 
Xiord has helped me, therefore I was not confounded. 

" He is near that juatifieth me ; who will contend with 
me, and accuse me of sin, since God himself is my pro- 
tector ? 

"All men shall pass and be consumed by time, let those 
ithat fear the Lord hearken to the words of his serrant, 
let him that languisheth in darkness put his trust in the 
tiOrd. But as for you, you do but set alight upon you the 
wrath of Gkid, you walk upon the coals and among the 
flames you have kindled. This ye have of my hand, ye 
shall perish in sorrow, 

" Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
tliat seek the Lord: look unto the rock whence ye are 
liewn, and to the hole of the i)it whence ye are igged. 
Iiook unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare 
you : for I called him when he was alone, and childless. 
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unto me, ■ 



and increased him. For the Lord has comforted I 
and has heaped od her blessings and consolations. 

'■ Hearken unto me my people ; and give ear ur 
for a law shall proceed from me, and I will make my judg- 
ment to rest for a light of the Gentiles." 

Amos viii. The prophet having enumerated the sins of 
Israel, said that God had sworn to take vengeance on them. 

He saith also : " And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord, that the sun shall go down at mid-day, and 
I will make the earth dark in the day of light : And I will 
turn your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into ■ I 
lamentation. " 

'• Yon shall have sorrow and suffering, and I will n 
the Borrow as the mourning of an only son, and the latter i 
end thereof as a hitter day. Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, and I will send forth a famine into the land : 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing 
the words of the Ijord. And they shall more from s 
sea, and from the North to the East : they shall go ahoo] 
seeking the word of the Lord, and shall not find it. 

" In that day their fair virgins, and their young ma«^ 
shall faint for thirst. They that have followed the idols of 
Samaria, and sworn by the god of Dan ; who have followed 
the worship of Beersheba ; they shall fall, and shall rise no 
more." 

Amos iii. 2. " Of all nations of the earth, I have chosen 
you only to be my people." 

Daniel sii. 7. Daniel having described all the extent of 
Messiah's reign, saya, " All these things shall be done.g 
when the dispersion of my people shall be accomplished."™ 

Haggaiii. 3. "You who compare this second houi 
with the glory of the first and despise it. Yet now ta' 
courage, Zerubbabel, saith the Lord, and take courat 
Jesus the high priest, and take courage, all ye people j 
the land, and cease not to work. The word that I co ' 
nanted with you when you came out of the land of Eg;_ 
stands yet : and my spirit shall be in the midst of yOt| 
Lose not hope. For thus saith the Lord of hosts ; % 
one little while, and I will move the heaven and the eart 
and the sea, and the dry land," — a mode of speechi 
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denote a great and extraordinary change. "And I will 
move all nations : and the desired of all nations shall come : 
and I will fill this house with glory : saith the Lord. 

" The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord,'' 
— that is to say, it is not by that that I will be honoured, 
as it is said in another place. All the beasts of the field 
are mine, what good is it to me that they are offered me in 
sacrifice ? — Greater shall be the glory of this latter house 
than that of the first, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this 
place I will establish my house, saith the Lord." 

" According to all that you desired of the Lord God in 
Horeb in the day of the assembly, saying. Let us not hear 
again the voice of the Lord, neither let us see this fire 
any more, that we die not. And the Lord said unto me. 
Their prayer is just. I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and I will put my 
ivords in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
1 shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
ivhosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him." 

Genesis xlix. " Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren 
shall praise, and thou shalt vanquish thine enemies ; thy 
father's children shall bow down before thee. Judah, 
lion's whelp, thou art gone up to the prey, O my son, and 
and art couched as a lion, and as a lioness awakened. 

" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be." 



OF TYPES IN" GENERAL AND OF 
THEIR LAWFULNESS. 



pitOOF of the two Testamenlg at once.— To prove totj 
-* the Testaments at one stroke we need only see if tbj 
prophecicB in one are accomplished in the other. 

To examine the prophecies we must imderatand them. 

For if we believe they have only one seiiae it i 
that Messiah has not come; but if they have two 
is certaiE that he has eome in Jesus Christ. 

The whole question then is to know if they have i 
senses . . . 

That the Scripture has two Benses. which Jeaus Chri 
and his Apostles have given, the following are thi 

1. Proof by Scripture itself. 

2. Proofs by the Babhia. Moses Maimonidea saya t 
it has two faces, and that the prophets have propheaii 
Jeaus Christ only. 

3. Proofs by the Cabala. 

4. Proofs by the mystical interpretation which the EabliH 
themselves have ^ven. to the Scripture. 

5. Proofs by the principles laid down bythe Eabbistl 
there are two senses, that there are two advents of the 
Messiah ; one in glory, and one in humiliation, according 
to their deserts ; that the prophets have prophesied of 
Messiah only. The Law is not eternal, but must chan^ 
when Messiah comes ; that then they shall no 
member the Ked Sea ; that the Jews and the Gentiles s 
be mingled. 
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It is as those among whom there is a certain secret 
lajigTiage. 

Those who do not underEtand it can see in it only a 
foolish sense. 

Typiml. — The figures of ji sword, a shield. 



To change the type, because of our weakness. 

jf^^es.— The prophets prophesied bj figiu^a of a girdle, 
a beard and burnt hair, etc. 

Two errors: 1, to take all lit-erally; 2, to take all 
spiritually. 

The veil which is upon these books for the Jews is there 
also for bad Christiaiis, and for all who do not hate 
themselves. 

But those who truly bate tberaselves are in a diaposition 
to understand the Scriptures and to know Jesus Christ. 

Types. — To show that the Old Testament is only figura- 
tive, and that by temporal possessions the prophets 
understood others, this is the proof: 1, that this were 
■unworthy of God ; 2, that their discourses express very 
clearly the promise of temporal possessions, and that they 
Bay nevertheless that their discourses are obscure, and that 
their sense will not be understood. Whence it appears 
that t his secret sense is not that which they ope nly ex- 
presHe<l, and that consequently they meant to speak of 
other"Bacrifices, of another deHverer, et^. They say that 
they will be understood only in the fulness of time. 

T he third proof is that their discou rses are contradickiry 
a nd de^iroy each otlier, s o tnat it we ihmk they did not 
iSban ty the words law aiid sacrifice aught else than those 
of Moses, there is a gross and obvious contradiction. 
Therefore they meant something else, occajjionally con- 
tradicting themselves in the same chapter. 



r 
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. Kow to nnderatand the sense of an author . . . 
A type hringt with it absenee and presence, pleaav 



A portrait brings with it absence and presence, 
pleasure and pain. The reality escludea absence and 
pain. 

Tspe*.— To know if the law and the saerifiiseB are real or 
figurative, we must see if the prophets in speaking of these 
things limited their view and their thoughts to them, so 
that they saw only the old covenant; or if they saw in 
them somewhat else of which they were the semblance, for 
in a, portrait we see the thing figured. For this we need 
only examine what they say. 

When they speat of it as eternal, do they mean that 
same covenant which they elsewhere say will be changed; 
80 of tha Haerifieea, etc. ? 

A cipher has two senses. If we intercept an important 
letter in which we see an obvious meaning, wherein it is 
meverthelesB declared that the sense is veiled and obscure, 
that it is concealed, so that the letter might be read with- 
out discovering it, and understood without understanding, 
we can but think that here is a cipher with a double 
sense, and all the more if wo find manifest contradictions 
in the literal sense. How greatly we ought to value those 
who interpret the cipher, and explain to us the hidden 
sense, especially if the principles they extract are whollv 
natural and clear. This is what Jesus Christ did, and the 
Apostles. They broke the seal, he rent the veil, and re- 
pealed the spirit. They have thereby taught us that 
man's enemies are his passions; that the Bedeemer ia to 
be spiritual and his reign spiritual ; that there are to be 
two advents, one in lowliness to abase the proud, the 
other in glory to exalt the humble ; that Jesus Christ ia 
Glod and man. 

The prophets said clearly that Israel would be always 
the beloved of God, that the law would be eternal, they 
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have said alao that their nieaDing woiilii not be underatood, 
and that it was veiled. 



Types. — When the word o£ God, which cannot lie, is false 
literally, it is true epiritually, Sede a d^jctrU meis, is false 
literally, therefore it is (me spiritually. 

In these espressions God is spoken of after the manner 
of men, and this meana only that the intention which men 
have in giving a seat at their right hand, God will alao 
have. It is then a mark of the intention of God, not of 
tia mode of carrying it out. 

Thus when it is said '■ God has received the odour of 
Tour incense and will in return give you a fat land," this 
ineans that tlie same intention which a man will have, who, 
pleased with jour perfumes, will give you a fat land. God 
■will have towards you, because you have had towards him 
the same intention aa a man has for him to whom he offers 
a sweet savour. So iratiis est, a jealous God, etc., for the 
things of God being inexpreaailile. they t^annot be said 
■Otherwise, And the Clmrirli uses them atill ; Quia confor- 
tavit seras, etc. 

Difference between dinner and supper. 

In God the word differs not from the intention, for he is 
■true, nor the word from the effect, for he ia powerful, nor 
■fche means from the effect, for he is ■wiae. Bern. «/i. 
termo in Missam. 

Aug., de Civit. V. 10. This rule ia general. God can do 
all, eicept those things which if he could do he would not 
Ije almighty, aa dying, being deceived, lying, etc. 

Many evangelists for the confirmation of the truth. 
Their djfferencea are useful. 

The Eucharist after the Lord's Supper. Truth after 
the type. 

The ruin of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of the world, 
forty years after the death of Jesua. 

"I know not" as a man or aa an ambaasador. Matt. 
36. 

and the Gentiles. 
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The Jew§ and the Gentilee figured b 
Aug. de CivU. XX. 29. 
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The figures of the Gospel for the state of the sick soul 
are sick bodies, but because one body cannot be sufficiently 
sick to express it well, several are needed. Thua there 
aro the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the paralytic, the dead 
Lazarus, the possessed ; all this together is in the siek soul. 

Isaiah, li. The Red Sea an image of the Kedemption. 

•■ Vt aciatia nHod filius kominis habet poteglat&m remitlendi 
peceata, tibi dieo : Surge." 

God, willing to show that he was able to form a people 
holy with an invisible holiness, and to fill them with an 
eternal glory, made visible tbiags. As nature is an image 
of grace, be has done in the excellences of nature what he 
would accomplish in those of grace, in order that men might 
judge that he could make the invisible since be made the 
visible BO well. 

Thus be saved this people from the deluge, he has raised 
them up from Abraham, redeemed them from their enemies, 
and caused them to enter into rest. 

The object of God was not to save them from the del 
and raise up a whole people to Abraham, only in order^ 
bring them into a fat land. 

And BO grace itself is but the figure of glory, for it is 
not the ultimate end. It was svmbolised by the law, and 
itself sj-mbolisea grace, but it is the figure of it, and the 
origin or cause. 

The ordinary life of man is like that of the saints. They 
all seek their satisfaction, and differ only in the object 
wherein they place it ; they call those their enemies who 
hinder them. etc. God then has shown th* power which 
he has to give invisible possessions, by the power which he 
has shown over things visible. 

And yet this L^>vi;nant. made to blind some and enlis^tea 
others, marked in those v<^r\ men whom it blinded the truth 
which should be recognised by others. For the risiUe 
{■ossessioua which they received from God were so great 
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wnd so divine that it certainly appeared he was able to give 
tJieni thoee which are invisible, aa well as a MesBiah. 
^^ !Por nature ia an imag;e of grace, and visible miraeles are 
a image of the invisible. TJt idatia. tihi dieo : Surge. 
^ Isaiah, li., says that Hedemptiun will be as the passage 
£ the Ked Sea. 
God then baa shown by the deliverance from Egypt, and 
from the sea. by the defeat of the kinga, by the maoDa, by 
ifihe whole genealogy of Abraham, that he was able to save, 
X) send down bread from heaven, etc., so that the people 
t enmity with him is the type and the repreaeutation of 
te very Messiah whom they know not, etc. 

He has then shown us at last that all these things were 
taly types, and what is true freedom, a true Israelite, true 
circumciaion, true bread from heaven, etc. 

In these promiaea each man finds what he chiefly desires, 
^emporal poasdsaions or spiritual, God or the ereatures; 
^but with thia difference, that those who therein seek the 
^sreatures find them, but attended by many contradictions, 
irith a, prohibition against loving them, with the injunction 
to wordiip Qod only, and to love him only, which ia the 
le thing, and finally that the Messiah came not for them ; 
irtiilBt on the contrary those who therein seek God find him, 
rithout any contradiction, with the injunction to love him 
Qoly, and that the Messiah came in the time foretold, to 
^▼e them the poaaeaaions which they aak. 

Thus the Jews had miraulea and prophecies, of which they 

«w the accomplishment, and the teaching of their law waa 

'that they should love and worship God alone ; it waa also 

I perpetual. Thus it had all the marks of the true religion, as 

f indeed it was, but we must diatinguish between the teach- 

g of the Jews, and the teaching of the Jewish law. Now 

2ie teaching of the Jews was not true, although it had 

iSiracles and prophecy and perpetuity, because it had not 

" *s further point, the worship and love of God only. 

The reason of types. 
I They had to deal with a carnal people, and to render 
Biem the depoaitary of a apiritual covenant. 

To give faith in the Measiah it was necessary there should 
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hare been aalccedent propheciea. in the charge of persons 
above Bugpicion, diligent, faithful, Bingularly zealous, and 
known to all the world. 

That ali this might be aceomplished, God chose this 
carnal people, to whom he entrusted the prophecies which 
foretell the Messiah aa a deliverer, and aa a dispenser of 
those carnal poasessions which the people loved. And thus 
they have Lad an extraordinary zeal for their propheta, 
and, in sight of the whole world, have had charge of these 
books which foretell their Messiah, aesiiring all the nations 
that he should come, and in the manner foretold in their 
books, which they held open to all the world. But this 
people deceived by the poor and ignominious advent of the 
Messiah have been bis most cruel eneuiiea. So that they, 
who were of all nations in the world the least open to the 
Buspicion of favouring us, the most scrupulous aud moat 
zealous that can be named for their law and their prophets, 
have kept the records incorrupt. 
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ThereforetbeprophecieHhavealiiddenandHpiritual _^ 

which this people hated, under the carnal sense which thCT"-" 
loved. Had the spiritual sense been disclosed, it being such 
as they were unable to love, or even to bear, they would 
not have been zealous to preserve their books and their 
ceremonies ; and if they had loved these spiritual promises, 
and bad preserved them incorrupt till Messiah came, their 
witoeas would have had no force, because they had been 
Ilia friends. Therefore it was well that the apiritual sense 
should be concealed ; but on the other hand, had the si 
been so hidden as not to be at all apparent, it could 
have aervei as a proof of the Messiah, What then 
done ? In a crowd of pasaagea the apiritual was conce 
under the tem|>oral sense, and has been clearly revealed in 
a' few ; again, the time and the state of the world were so 
clearly foretold that the sun is not ao evident. And in some 
passages this spiritual sense is so clearly expreaaed that no 
leas a blindnesa than that which the flesh imposes on the 
spirit when enslaved, can keep us from discerning it. 

See then what God has done. This sense is concealed 
under another in an infinite number of passages, in some. 
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though rarely, it is revealed, yet so that the paasagea in 
'which it is concealed are equivocal, Luid can suit both senses, 
'Vhile those in ■which it is disclosed are nnequivocal, and 

a agree with the spiritual sense alone. 

So that this cannot lead us into error, and could only he 
.jnisunderatood by so carnal a people. 

For when possessions are promised in abundance, what 
«ould binder them from understanding the true possessions, 
^vfl their covetousness, which limited the sense to the good 
things of this world i* But those whose only good was in 
God referred the sense to him alone. For there are two 
qoalities which divide the will of man, covetousneas and 
charity. Not that oovetousueas cannot coexist with faith 
* 1 Qnd, nor charity with worldly poasesBions, but coTetona- 
,esB uses G-od, and enjoys the world, while the opposite is 
■the case with charity. 

Now the end wo pursue gives names to things. All which 
liinders the attttjnm.ent of this end, is said to be at enmity 
■with us. Thus the creatures, however good, are the enemies 
«£ the just, when they turn them aside from God, and Gtod 
'Jumself is the enemy of those whose greed he opposes. 

Hence the word enemy being interpreted according to 
the end proposed, the just understood by it their passions, 
And. the carnal understood the Babylonians, so that the 
a is obscure only for the unrighteous. And this is what 
JTsaiah saya: Signa, legem in electia meig, and that Jesus 
Christ shall he a stone of stumbling. But, " Blessed are 
they who shall not be offended in him ! " Hoaea, liv. 9, 
«ays excellently; " Where is the wise, and he shall under- 
■stand these things. The just shall know them, for the 
iraya of God are right, but the trausgreasors shall fall 
therein." 

So that those who rejected and crucified Jesu s Christ, 
't>eing offended at him, are the same people who bear the 
"books which ■witness of him, and which say that he will be 
rejected and a atunibUng stone, ao that their refusal has 
i^ven an additional mark that it is he, and he has been 
proved both by the just Jews who received him, and the 
UQJuat Jews who rejected him, both of whom were fore- 

"ifflid. 
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One of the main reasons whv the prophets put a. veil on 
the Bpiritual poBseeaions which they promised under the 
figure of temporal possessions is, that they had to do with 
a carnal people whom they must make the keepers of the 
spiritual corenant. 

Jesus Christ, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved of his 
father, sent by his father to visit hia brethren, etc., inno- 
cent, sold by bis brethren for twenty pieces of silver, and 
thereby becoming their lord, their saviour, the saviour of 
strangers, and the saviour of the world; all which had not 
been brought about but for the plot for bis destruction, 
their sale and rejection of him. 

In prison Joseph innocent between two criminals ; JesOB 
Christ on the cross between two thieves, Joseph foref 
deliverance to the one, and death to the other, from 
same omens. Jesus Christ saves the elect, and condemns' 
the reprobate after the same crimes. Joseph foretold only, 
Jesus Christ acts. Joseph asked of l^irn who is saved to be 
mindful of him when he has come into his glory, ajid he 
whom Jeaua Christ saved asked that he would remember 
him when he came into his Kingdom. 

Types. — ^Saviour, father, Baerificer, sacrifice, food, 
wise, lawgiver, afflicted, poor, having to creat* a peopS 
which he must lead and nourish, and bring into the land, jj 

FaBcination. — Somnum suum. Figwra hujua mundi. 

The Eucharist. — Comedes panem Umw. Panem nostntm. 

Inimici Dei terram lingent. — The sinners lick the dust. 
that is to say, love earthly pleasures. 

The Old Testament contained the typea of future joy, and 
the New contains the means of attaining it. 

The types were of joy, the means of penitence, and never- 
theless the Paschal Lamb was eaten with bitter herbs, cum 
amaritudin'Uius. 

Singviaris sum ego donee transeam. Jeaua Christ before 
his death was almost the only martyr. 

To speak against too greatly figurative expressions. 
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There are some types clear and demonBtrative, but others 
irhich seem far-fetched, and which brmg proof only to those 
Already persuaded. These may seem like the sayings of the 
ApoealypticB, But the difference is that these have none 
irmch are not doubtful, so that nothing is so unjust as to 
"pretend that theirs are as well founded as some of ours, 
dEor they have none so demonstrative as some of ours. 
There is no comparison possible. We have no right to 
compare and confound things because they agree in one 
Tmint, while they are so difEerent in another. What is clear 
Tm things divine forces us to revere what is obscure. 

I do not say that the mem is a mystery. 

We may not attribute to the Scripture the sense which 
it has not revealed to us tliat it contains. Thus, to say that 
"the closed mem of Isaiah means six hundred, has not been 
xevealed. It might be said that the final taadS and the he 
defioienteg signify mysteries. But we are not allowed to say 
so, and still less to saj this is the way of the philosopher's 
stone. But we say that the literal sense is not the true 
sense, because the prophets said ao themselves. 

'Extravaganees of the Apocah/ptice, Preadamites, MUleyia- 
rians, etc. — Whoever would found extravagant opinions on 
the Scripture will for instance found them on the fact 
that: 

It is said that " This generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled." On that I will say that after 
"that generation will come another generation, and so in 
..constant succession. 

The Second Book of Chronicles speaks of Solomon and 
■the King as if they were two different persons. I say that 
they were two. 

Against ihote who tauuee passages of Scripture, and who 
arepvffed up when they find one which seems to favour their 

The chapter for Vespers, on Passion Sunday, the prayer 
■for the King. 
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Explanation of these words: " He that is not with me is 
against me." And these others : " HiLthat is not against 
you i8j|ith-J[0U." A person who says : I am neither for 
nor aigainst ; we onght to answer^ him . . . One of the 
Antiphons for Vespers at ChnstmasT Exortum est in tenehris 
lumen rectis corde. 



THAT THE JEWISH LAW WAS 
FIGURATIVE. 

CONTRADICTION.— It is not poseible to give a good 
expression to a portrait save by bringing all contraries 
into harmony, and it is not enough to dwell upon a series of 
accordant qualities, without reconciling the contraries. To 
understand the meaning of an author we must harmonise 
all the contrary passages- 

Thus, to understand Scripture, we must find a sense in 
which all the contrary passages are reconciled ; it is not 
enough to have one which agrees with many consonant 
passages, but we must find one which reconciles even dis- 
sonant passages. 

Every author has a sense in which all the contradictory 
passages agree, or he has no meaning at all. The latter 
cannot be said of Scripture and the prophets, which 
aesiiredly abound in good sense. We must then seek for a 
meaning which harmonises aU contraries, 

The true sense then is not that of the Jews, but in Jesua 
Christ all dissonances are brought into harmony. 

The Jews could not make the cessation of the royalty and 
principahty foretold by Hosea accord with the prophecy of 
Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, the kingdom as realities, 
we cannot reconcile all the passages. Of necessity then they 
are but figures. We caunot even reconcile the passages of 
the same author, nor of the same book, nor Bometimes of 
the same chapter, which abundantly denotes what was the 
meaning of the author. As when Ezekiel, chap, xx., aays 
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that man will live bj the commandments of God .and will 

not live bj them. 

It was not lawful to sacrifice elsewhere than at Jerusalem, 
the place which the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat the 
tithes in any other place. Dent. lii. 5, et«. ; Deut. lir. 23. 
etc.; XV. 20; xvi. 2-15. 

Hosea foretold that Ihe Jews should he without king, 
without prince, without sacrifice and without idols, which 
ia accomplished at this day, since they are not able to make 
a lawful sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 

Types. — If the law and the sacrifices are the truth it 
be pleasing to God, and not displeasing to him. If th< 
are figures they must be both pleasing and displeasing. 

Now through the whole of Scripture they are both 
pleasing and displeasing. It is said that the law shall be 
changed, that the sacrifice shall be changed, that theyshall 
be without law, without a prince and without sacrifices, 
that a new corenant shall be made, that the law shall be 
renewed, that the precepts which they have received are 
not good, that their sacrifices are abominations, that God 
has required none of them. 

It is said, on the contrary, that the law shall abide for 
ever, that the covenant shall be eternal, that sacrifice shall 
be eternal, thatthe sceptre shall never depart, from among, 
them, because it shall not depart from them till the ct 
of the eternal King, 

Now are all these passages obviously literal ? No. 
they obviously typical H No, they are obviously either 
or typical. But the first set, which bar a literal interpi 
tation, prove that the whole are typical. 

All these passages together cannot apply to the 
signified, all can apply to the type, therefore they are 
spoken of the thing signified, but of the type. 

Agnus occisuB est ab origine mnndi. A sacrificing jut 

Types. — Gk)d wilLug to form to himself an holy people, 
whom he should separate from all other nations, whom he 
should deliver from their enemies, and should establish in 
a. place of rest, has not only promised this, but has foretold 
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"by his prophets the time and the manner of hia coming*. 
And yet, to confirm the hope of his elect through all ages, 
he made them to eee it in a figure, but never left them 
Trithout assurances of his power and of his will to save them. 
'Tor at the creation of man, Adam was the witneea, and the 
guardian of the promise made concerning the Saviour who 
should be bom of the woman, when men were still ao near 
the creation that they could not have forgotten their crea- 
ttoa and their fall. When those who had seen Adam were 
no longer in the world, God sent Noah, whom he saved, and 
drowned the whole earth by a miracle which marked suffi- 
ciently both the power which he had to Bare the world, and 
the wiU which he had to do so ; and to raise up of the seed 
of the woman him whom he had promised. 

This miracle was enough to confirm the hope of men. 
■The memory of the deluge being fresh among men while 
3^'oah was still living, God made promises to Abraham, and 
while Shem was still living God sent Moses, etc. . . . 

Types. — God, willing to deprive his own of perishable 
posseasiotis, made the Jewish people in order to show that 
this arose from no lack of power. 

The Jews had grown old in these earthly thoughts, that 
God loved their father Abraham, hia flesh, and all that 
would spring from it ; that for this reason he had multiplied 
them, and set them apart from all other peoples, with- 
out allowing them to intermingle ; that when they were 
langiuahing in Egypt he brought them out with many 
wonderful signa in their favour ; that he fed them with 
manna in the wilderness, and brought them out into a very 
fat land ; that he gave them kings and a well-built temple, 
there to offer beasts before him, by the shedding of whose 
blood they were purified ; that at last he would send 
Messiah to make them masters of the whole world, and 
foretold the time of his coming. 

The world having grown old in these carnal errors, Jesus 
Christ came at the time foretold, but not with the expected 
glory, and therefore men did not think it was he. After 
his death Saint Paul came to teach that all these things 
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had happened in figures, that the Kingdom of God was nut 
in the fleah, but in the spirit ; that the enemies of men were 
not the Babylonians, but the passions ; that God delighted 
not in templea made with hands, but in a pure and contrite 
heart ; that bodily circumcision was unprofitable, but that 
of the heart was needed ; that Moses );ave them not that 
bread from heaven, etc. 

But God, not willing to disclose these things to a people 
unworthy of them, yet nevertheless willing to foretell them, 
in order that they might be believed, foretold the time 
clearly, and expressed the things sometimes clearly, but 
generally in figures, so that those who loved the emblems 
might rest iu them, and those who loved the things figured 
might see them therein. 

All that tends not to charity is figurative. 

The sole aim of the Scripture ia charity. 

All which tends not to that only end is figurative, lot 
since there ia but one end, all which does not refer to it ii 
express terms is figurative. 

God has so varied that sole precept of charity to sat 
our curiosity, which seeks for diversity, by that diversity.^ 
which still leads us to the one thing needful. For one only 
thing is needful, yet we love diversity, and God aatisfies both 
by these diversities, which lead to the one thing needful. 

The Jews so loved the mere shadows, and waited for 
them ao entirely, that they misunderatood the aubstanoe 
when it came in the time and manner foretold. 

The rabbis take the breasts of the Spouse for figures, 
they do every thing which does not express the only a 
they had, that of temporal good. 

And Christiiina take even the Eucharist as a type of tl 
glory for which they strive. 

Charity is no figurative precept. It is horrible to say t] 
Jesus Christ, who came to take away the figure and eata 
lish the truth, came only to establish the type of chaxii^ 
and take away the existing reality. 

If the light be darkness, what must the darkness be? 

"When David foretold that Messiah would deliver 1 
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people from their enemies, we may believe tliat these 
according to the flesh were the Egyptians, and then I know 
not how to show that the prophecy was fulfilled. But we 
may well believe also that the enemies were their ains, for 
in truth the Egyptians were not their enemies, and their 
Bins were. This word enemies is therefore equivocal. 

But if he say, as in fact he does elsewhere, that he will 
save his people from their sins, as do also Isaiah and others, 
the ambiguity is removed, and the double sense of enemies 
is reduced to the single sense of iniquities. For if he had 
fliiis in his mind he might well denote them by the word 
enemies, but if he thought of enemies, he could not desig- 
nate them by the word iniquities. 

Now Moses, David, and Isaiah employ the same terms. 
Who will say then that they have not all the same meaning, 
and that the sense of David which is plainly that of 
aniquitiea when he spoke of enemies, is not the same as 
that of Moses when speaking of enemies. 

Daniel prays that the people may be delivered from the 
captivity of IJieir enemies, but he was thinking of sins, and 
-to show this, he says that Gabriel came to ttll him that his 
, prayer was heard, and that there were only seventy weeks 
'to wait, after which the nation would he delivered from 
iniquity, that sin would have an end, and the Bedeemer, 
the Most Holy, should bring in eternal righteousness, not 
legal, but eternal. 

The Jews had a doctrine of God as we have one of Jesus 
Clirist, and confirmed by miracles ; they were forbidden to 
believe every worker of miraelea, and more, they were 
ordered to have recourse to the chief priests, on whom only 
they should rely. 

Thus, in regard to their prophets, they had all those 
reasons which we have for refusing to believe the workers 
of miracles. 

And yet they were very blameworthy in refusing the 
prophets because of their miracles, and had not been blame- 
Worthy held they not seen the miracles, Nisi feciesem, 
\eceatu7ii non hdberent. 

Therefore all belief rests on miracles. 



Whoever estimateB the Jewish religion by its e 
mindB will know it but ill. It is to be Be«n in the sacred 
books, and in the tradition of the prophets, who have made 
it plain enough that they did not underatand the law 
according; to the letter. So our Religion is divine in the 
Goapel, in the Apostles, and in tradition, but ridiculous in 
those who corrupt it. J 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, was to be a. 1 
mighty temporal prince. Jeaue Christ, according to caroal'J 
Christians, has come to dispense us from the love of OocU>j| 
and to give us sacraments which shall operate without onij 
concurrence. This is no more the Christian religion thaira 
was the other the Jewish. fl 

True Jews and true Christiana have always espected ^M 
Messiah who should in spire them with the love of God, and lii^^ 
that love should make them triumph over all their enemies*^ 

The carnal Jews hold a midway place between Christiana 
and Pagans. The Pagans know not Gtod, and love this 
world only, The Jews kaow the true God, and lyve thia 
■world only, Christiana know the true God, and love not 
the world. Jews and Pagans love the same good. Jew^J 
and Christians know the same God. 

The Jewa were of two kinds, one having merely P^ 
the other having Christian affections. 

The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness 
the humiliation of Messiah as foretold by their prophecaeB, 
They misunderstood him in his foretold greatneaa, as when 
he said that Messiah should be lord of David, though his 
son, and that he was before Abraham who yet had seen 
him. They did not beheve him so great as to be eternal, 
and so too they misunderstood him in his humiliation and 
iu his death. Messiah, said they, abideth for ever, and this 
man has said that he shall die. They believed him then 
neither mortal nor eternal, and they only looked in him for 
a carnal greatneaa. 

Tyjpical.^Qod availed himself of the lust of the Jewa 
make them avail for Jesus Christ. 
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ipieal. — Sothing is ho like charity es cOTetouaoeaa, and 
mg la so contrary to it. Thus the Jews, full of poaaeB- 
sioiia which flattered their covetousneaa, were very like 
'ChrietianB and very cootrary. And by this means they had 
"the two qualities which were uecesaary to tbeiu, to be very 
like the Meesiah in order to be figures of him, and very 
contrary that they might not be suspected witnesses. 

Antiquity of the Jews. — What difference there is between. 
iIkwIc: and book. I am not surprised that the Greeks made 
-the niad, nor the Egyptians and the Chineae their biHtories. 

"We have only to see how this comes about. These 
;fabulaus historians are not contemporaneous with the facts 
•ttey narrate. Homer writes a romance, which be puts forth 
,a>s such, and which is received as such, for no one supposed 
that Troy or Agamemnon existed more than did the golden. 
apple. So he thought not of making a histoty, but solely 
ifi book to amuse ; he is the only man who wrote in his 
.■tijne, the beauty of his work haa made it laat, every one 
Jeams it find talks of it, we axe bound to know it, and we 
each get it by heart. Four hundred years afterwards 
the witnesses of these things are no more, no one knows 
of his own knowledge if it be fable or history ; he has 
only learnt it from his ancestors, and this may pass for 
true. 

The sinee riiy 2 f 1^'' •f*'"'"'' Thry preserve with faithful- 
ness and zeal the book in which Moses declares that they 
have been all their Ufe ungrateful to God, and that he 
knows they will be still more so after his death ; that he 
therefore calls heaven and earth to witness against tbera, 
and that he has taught them enough. 

He declares that finally God, being angry with them, 
would scatter them among all the nations of the earth, 
that as they have angered him, in worshipping gods who 
were not their God, bo be will provoke them by calling a 
people which is not bis people, and wills that all his words 
Bhati be eternally preserved, and that his book shall be 
placed in the Ark of the Covenant to serve for ever as & 
witueas against them. 
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However, they hare kept at the cost of their life t 
very book which diBhoaoure them in bo maay ways. T 
is a sincerity which has no esample in the world, and u 
root in nature. 

Every history which is not contain pomneouB is open tl 
suBpicion, thus the books of the Sibyls and TrismegiBtn 
and so many others which have been credited by the world 
are false, and found to be false in the course of time. It 
ia not so with contemporaneous authors. 

There ia a, gi-eat difference between a book written by a 
private man, and dispersed among a whole people, an" 
book which itself creates a people. We cannot doubt ti 
the book is as old aa the people. 

The sincerity of the Jewa. 

Defective and final letters. 

Sincere against their honour, and dying in its defer 
this has no example in the world's history, and no root fl 
nature. 

They are visibly a people expressly formed to serve s 
vritnesses to the Messiah, Isaiah xliii. 9 ; xhv. 8, they bed. 
the books, and love them while they understand them not.4 
And all this was foretold, that God's judgments might bdfl 
entrusted to them, but as a sealed book. 

Types. — When once the secret is disclosed it ia impoBsible 
not to see it. If the Old Testament be read in this light, 
we shall aee if the sacrifices were real ; if the fatherhood of 
Abraham was the true cause of the friendship of God; that 
the promised land was not the true place of rest. These 
were then but types. I£ in the same way we examine all 
those ordained ceremonies, and all those commandments 
which are not of charity, we shall see that they are types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies were then either 
figures or absurdities, But there are things which are 
clear, aud yet too lofty for us to think them absurdities. 
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AAasa. forma, futuri.. Sis days to form the one, sii agea 
-,o form the other. The sis days which Mosea represeotB 
Sar the formation of Adam, are but the repreaentation of 
^e six ages to form Jeaus Christ and the Church. If 
Adam had not sinned, and Jeaus Christ had not cotue, 
there had been only one covenant, only one age of men, 
and the creation would have been repreeented as done at 
one single time. 

The six a^es, the sis Fathers of the six ages, the aii 
miracles at the opening of the six agea. the ais mornings at 
the opening of the six agea. 

Types. — The Jewish and Egyptian peoples were viaibly 
foretold by the two men whom Moaea met, the Egyptian 
'beating the Jew, Moses avenging him and slaying the 
J]gyptian while the Jew was ungrateful. 

The conversion of the Egyptians, Isaiah six. 13. An 
altar in Egypt to the true God, 

The sabbath was only a sign, Exodua xxsi. 13, and in 
memory of the deliverance from Egypt. Dent. v. 19. 
Therefore it is no more necessary, for we ought to foi^t 
Egypt. 

Circumciaion was only a sign, Gen. xvii. 11, therefore it 
me to pass that in the desert they were not circumciaed, 
because they could not be confoimded with other peoplea, 
and after Jesus Chriat came it waa no longer needful. 

Those who ordained these sacritioea knew their uaeless- 
nese, and those who have declared their uselessneas, ceased 
not to practise them. 

Tour name eball be accursed to my elect, and I will give 
them another najne. 

Harden their heart. How? By flattering their luat, 
and making them hope to accomplish it. 

Fac MCUTidum exemplar quod tibi odensum est in vionie, 
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The Jevish religion then was fonned on its lUienees to 
the truth of the Messiah, and the truth of the Messiah 
waB recognised by the religion of the Jews wMch was the 
figure of it. 

Among the Jews the truth was only prefigured. In 
heaven it is revealed. 

In the Church it is hidden, yet recognised by its corre- 
spondence with the type. 

The type was made according to the truth, and the truth 
is recognised according to the type. 

Saint Paul says himself that people would forbid to 
marry, and be himself speats to the Corinthians in a way 
which is a trap. For if a prophet hod said the one, and 
Saint Paul had afterwards said the other, he would have 
been accused. 

Typical. — Make all things lite unto the pattern which 
was showed thee in the inoiuit. On which Saint Paul says J 
that the Jews shadowed forth heavenly things, I 

Typical.— -The key of the cipher. Vert adoratoree. Eeea\ 
agnus Dei qui tollil peceata mundi. 

That the law was typical. Types. — The letter tills. All 
happened in a figure. This is the cipher which Saint Paul 
gives us. Christ must suffer. An humiliated God. Cir- 
cumcision of the heart, a true fast, a true sacrifice, a true 
temple. The prophets indicated that all these must be 
spiritiial. r 

Not the meat which perishes, but that which perisheff.B 
not. 

You shall be free indeed. Then the former liberty n 
only a type of hberty. 

1 am the true bread from heaven. 

Particular types. — A double law, double tables of ■ 
law, a double temple, a double captivity. 

The Synagogue did not perish because it was a type. 1 
because it was uo more than a type it fell into servitude 
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The type subsisted till the reality came, in order that the 
Church should be always visible, either in the representa- 
tion which promised it, or in the substance. 

In the time of the Messiah the people were divided. 
Those that were spiritual embraced the Messiah, the car- 
nal remained to serve as witnesses of him. 
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OF THE TRUE RELIGION AND IT^ 
CHARACTERISTICS. 



COR Fori Roynl. The beginning, afier having exjilainei^ 
JT^ the ineompr elie7if3)ility.— Since the greatneBS and the 
rilenees of man are ao evident, it in necessary that the true 
reliffion should declare hoth that there is in man some 
great principle of ^eatness, and a great principle of 
vilencBS. 

It must therefore explain these astonishing contradi 
tiuDH, 

In order to make man happy, it must show him t 
there is a God ; that we ought to love Tiim ; that our t 
happiness ia to be in him, our sole evil to he eeparat^ 
from him ; it must recognise that we are full of ^rknefl 
which hinders us from knowing and loving him ; and tha^ 
tima, aa our duties oblige ua to love Qoi, and our lusts 
turu us from him, we are full of injustice. It must 
I'xploiu to U8 our opposition to God and to our own good ; 
it must teach us the remedies for these infirmities, and 
the meaua of obtaining them. We must therefore examine 
all the religious of the world from this point of view, and 
8M it there he any other than the Christian which is auffi,-_ 
oicnt for this end. 

Shall it bo that of the philosophers, who proposed a 
the only good the good which is in ourselves v ' — 
the true good? Have they found a remedy for oi 
Is Uie pride of man cured by equalling him with C 
Have those who would leTel us to the brutes, or 1 
Mkkhomedana who present us with pleasures of the ifffll 
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as the sole good, even in eternity, found any remedy for 

our luateV Wlmt religion then will teach ub to cure our 

pride and our lust ? What religion will teach us our 

', our duty, the infirmity which turns us from it, the 

> of this infirmity, the remedies whicli can cure it, 

I and the means of obtaining those remedies? All other 

I Teligiona haye failed, let us see what the wisdom of God 

'■ Look neither for truth," ahe says. ■■ nor consolation 
I from men. I am she who framed you. and who alone can 
teach you what you are. But you are not now in the 
state in which I framed you. I created man holy, inno- 
cent, perfect ; I filled him with hght and intelligence ; I 
communicated to him my glory and my wondrous acts. 
The eye of man beheld then the majesty of God ; he was 
not then in the darkness which blinds him, nor subject to 
death and the miseries which affiict him. But he could 
not bear so great a glory without falling into pride. He 
woiJd make himself his own centre, and independent of 
my aid. He withdrew himself from my rule ; and when 
. he made himself equaJ to me by the desire of finding his 
happiueas in himself, I gave him over to self. Then 
aettmg in revolt the creatures that were subject to him, I 
made them his enemies ; so that ma n is now become like 
the beasts, and removed from me until there scarce remains 
to him a confused raji of his Creator, bo far has all his 
knowledge become eiitinguished or disturbed. His senses, 
never the servants, and often the masters of reason, have 
carried him astray in pursuit of pleasure. All creatures 
either torment or tempt him ; and have dominion over 
him, either as they subdue him by their strength, or as 
they melt him by their charms, a tyranny more terrible 
Lud more imperious. 

" Such is the present state of man. There remains to 
him some feeble instinct of the happiness of his primitive 
. nature, and he is plunged in the misery of his blindness 
and his lusts, which have become bis second nature. 

"From this principle which I have here laid open to 
I you, yOu may discern the cause of those contradictions 
k which, while they astonish all men, have divided them 
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among But'h varioue opinions. Now mark all the i 
ments of greatness and glory which the trials of so manjH 
miseriee are unable to stifle, and see if the cause of then 
must not be in another nature . . . 

For Port Royal to-morrow. Proeopopeea. — 
vain, O men, that you seek from youraelveB the remedy 
for your miseriea. All your liffbt can only enable you to 
know that not in yourselves will you find truth or good. 
The Philosophers promised you these, but gave them not. 
They neither apprehend what is your true good nor what 

" How could they then apply remedies to your diseaa 
since they did not even know them ? Your chief malad 
are pride, which alienates you from G-od, and lust, whidi 
binds you down to earth ; and they do nought else but 
nourish one or the other of these disorders. If they 
presented God as your end it was only done to gratify 
your pride ; by mating you think that you are by nature 
like him and conformed to him. Those who saw the 
extravagance of such an assertion did but set you on an 
opposite precipice, by tempting you to believe that your 
nature was of a piece with that of the beasts, and by 
inclining you to seek your good in the lusts which are 
shared by brutes. This is not the way to cure you of 
your unrighteousness, which these sages never knew. 
alone can teach you who you are . , , 

" If you are united to God it is by grace, not by natn 

" If you are abased it is by penitence, not by natn" 
80 this twofold capacity . . . 

"Ton are not in the state wherein you were created. 

" These two states being presented to you, you « 
but recognise them. 

"Follow your own movements, observe yourselves, and 
see if you do not trace the lively characters of these two 
natures. 

" Could so many contradictious be found in a subject 
that was simple ? " 

I do not mean that you sliould submit your belief to n 
without reason, neither do I aim at your subjection 1 
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B tyraniiy. I do not aim at giving you a reason for every- 

H l^ing. And to reeoneile these contradictions, I wisli to 

m mate you see by convindng proofs, those divine tokens in 

■ me, which will assure you who I am, and will verify my 

authority by wonders and proofs which you cannot reject ; 

so that you may then have a reasonable belief in what I 

teach you, when you find no other ground for refusing it, 

. but that you cannot know of yourselves whether it is true 

> or not. 

The true nature of ipan, hia true good, true virtue and 
true religion are things of which the knowledge is inse- 
parable. 

Afier having underetood the whole nature of man. — That 
s religion may be true, it must show knowledge of our 
nature. It must know its greatness and meanness, and 
the cause of both. What religion but the Christian has 
shown this knowledge ? 

The true religion teaches our duties ; our weaknesses, 
pride, and lust; and the remedies, humility and mortifica- 
tion. 

The true religion must teach greatness and misery ; 
must lead to the esteem and despising of self ; to love 
and to hate. 

The note of true religion must be that it obliges man to 
love his G-od. This is very right, and yet no other religion 
than ours has thus commanded ; ours has done so. It 
must also be cognizant of man's lust and weakness ; ours 
I. It must have applied remedies for these defects; 
one is prayer. No other religion has asked of GJod the 
power to love and obey him. 

If there be one only origin of all things, there must be 
-one only end of all things ; all by him. all for him. The 
true religion then must teach ns to adore him only, 
and to love him only. But since we find ourselves unable 
to adore what we know not, or to love aught but ourselves. 
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the same religion which instructs us in these duties must 
instruct us also of this inability, and teach us also the 
remedies for it. It teaches us that by one man all was 
lost, and the bond broken between G-od and us, and that 
by one man the bond has been repaired. 

We are bom so contrary to this love of G-od, and it is 
so necessary that we must be bom sinful, or G-od would 
be unjust. 

Every religion is false which as to its faith does not 
adore one God as origin of all things, and as to its morals 
does not love one sole God as the object of all things. 

In every religion we must be sincere, true heathens, 
true Jews, true Christians. 



THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 



WHEN I see the lilindnesa and tha misery of man, 
when I survey the whole dumb Universe, and man 
■without light, left to himaelf, and lost, as it were, in this 
oornerof the Universe, not knowingwhohas placed him here, 
what he has come to do, what will become of him when he 
:, and incapable of any knowledge whatever, I fall into 
terror like that of a man who, having been, carried in his 
sleep to an island desert and terrible, should awake 
ignorant of his whereabouts and with no means of escape; 
and thereupon I wonder how those in so miaerahle a state 
do not fall into despair. I see other persons around me, 
of like nature, I ask them if they are Ijetter informed than 
~ m, and they say they are not ; and thereupon these 
■miserable wanderers, having looked around them, and 
seen some objects pleasing to them, have given and 
attached themselves to these. As for me, I cannot attach 
myself to them, and considering how strongly appearances 
show that there is something else than what is visible to 
me, I have sought to discover whether this Gkid have not 
left some impress of himself. 

I see many contrary religions, and consequently all falsa 
but one. Each wishes to be believed on its own authority, 
and menaces the unbeliever, but I do not therefore believe 
them. Every one can say the same, and every one can 
caJl himself a prophet. But I see the Christian religion 
fulfilling prophecy, and that is what every one can not do. 
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Without this divine knowledge what could men do 
but either uplift themselvcB by that inward conviction o£ 
their past greatness still remaining to tliem, or be cast 
down in view of their present infirmity ? For, not seeing 
the whole truth, they could not attain to perfect virtue. 
Some considering nature as incorrupt, others as incurable, 
they could not escape either pride or idleness, the two. ■ 
sources of all vice ; since they cannot but either abandoa J 
themselves to it by cowardice, or escape it by pride. Fmfl 
if they were aware of the excellency of man, they wer^l 
ignorant of his corruption, so tiat they very easily avoided 
idleness, but only to, fall into pride. And if they recog- 
nized the infirmity of nature, they knew not its dignity, so 
that though they might easily avoid presumption, it was 
only to plunge into despair. 1 

Thence come the various sects of the Stoics and Epico^ 
reans, the Dogmatists, Academicians, etc. The Christianfl 
religion alone has been able to cure these two distemperst 1 
■ not 80 as to drive out the one by the other according to 
the wisdom of the world, but so as to eipel them both by 
the simplicity of the Gospel. For it teaches the righteous 
that it lifts them even to a participation of the divine 
nature ; that in this exalted state they still bear within 
tbem the fountain of all corruption, which renders them 
during their whole life subject to error and misery, to 
death and sin ; and at the same time it proclaims to th^VJ 
most wicked tliat they can receive the grace of th^ 
Redeemer. Thus making those tremble whom it jm 
and consoling those whom it condemns, religion so 
tempera fear with hope by means of that double capacity] 
of grace and of sin wbicb is common to all. that it aboaw 
infinitely more than reason alone, yet without despair^ 
and exalts infinitely higher than natural pride, yet without 
puffing up : hereby proving that alone being exempt fro4 
error and vice, it alone has the office of instructing and o 
reforming men. 

Who then can withhold credence and adoration to so 
divine a hght ? For it is clearer than day that we feel 
within ourselves indelible characters of goodness ; and it 
is equally true that we experience every hour the effeeta 
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of our deplorable condition. This chaon then, this mon- 
BtroTis confuaiou, does but proclaim the truth of these 
two states, with a voice so powerful that it cannot be 
resisted. 

The Philosophers uever prescribed feelings proper to 
these two states. 

They inspired motions of simple greatness, and that is 
not the state of man. 

They inspired motions of simple vileness, and that is not 
I the state of man. 

There must be motions of abasement, jet not from 

Bnatnre, but from penitence, not to rest in them, but to go 

I onward to gjeatness. There must be motions of greatness, 

I not from merit, but from grace, and afttT having passed 

through abasement. 

This double nature of man is so evident that there are 
those who have imagined us to hare two souls. 

One single rabject seemed to them incapable of bo ^at 
' and sudden variations from unmeasured pride to an 
horrible dejection of spirit. 

All these contradictions which seemed to have taken me 
further from the knowledge of religion, are what most 
rapidly led me uito truth. 

Did we not know ourselves full of pride, ambition, lust, 
weakinesB, misery aud injustice, we were indeed blind. And 
if knowing this we did not desire deliverance, what could 
, be said of a man . . . What then can we feel but esteem 
I for that Eeligion which is so well acquainted with the 
I .defects of man, and desire for the truth of a religion which 
I promises remedies so precious. 

The corruption of reason is shown by the number of 
"Iffering and extravagant customs ; it was necessary that 

nth should come in order that man should no longer live 
a himself. 
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IncompTekengible. — Not all that is mcomprelmnBilile is 
therefore non existent. Infinite number. An infinite apace 
equal to a finite. 

It it ineredihle that Qod ghould unite Mmeelf to lis. — This 
consideration is drawn only from the view of our vileness. 
But if it be sincere, follow it as far as I hare done, and 
recognise that we are in fact so vile as to make us by our- 
selves incapable of knowing whether his mercy may not 
render us capable of him. Tor I would know how this 
animal, who is aware of bia weakness, has the right to 
measure the mercy of God and set to it bounds su^ested 
by his fauey. He knows so little what God is that he does 
not even know what himself is, and troubled with the view 
of his own state, boldly declares that God cannot render 
man capable of communion with him. 

But I would aak if God demands aught else from hiin 
than to know him and to love him, and why, since man is 
by nature capable of love and knowledge, he believes that 
God cannot make himself known and loved by him. He 
certainly knows at least that he ia, and that he loves some- 
thing. Therefore if he see anything in his darkness, and 
if among the things of earth he find any subject of Ma 
love, why, if God impart to him some ray of his essence, 
should he not be capable of knowing and of loving him in 
the manner in which it shall please him to communicate 
himself to ua ? There must be then an intolerable arro- 
gance in these sort of arguments, though they seem 
founded on apparent humility, which is neither sincere nor 
reasonable, unless it makes us confess that not knowing o£ 
ourselves what we are, we caa learn it from God alone. 



i 



For myself, I declare that so soon as the Christian reS 
ligion reveals the principle that human nature is corrupt 
and fallen from God, my eyes are opened to see everywhere 
the charaeters of this truth : for nature is such that she 
everywhere indicates, both within man and without him, a 
God whom he has lost and a corrupt nature. 

Whatever may be said, it must be conceded that tie 
Christian religion has something astonishing in it. Perhaps ^ 
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e wiU say : " This is because j'ou were born iii it." 
It may be: then I stiffen myself against it by tbia very 
reasoD, for fear this prejudice should bias me ; but although 
I am bora in it I cannot but find it ao. 

The whole course of things must have for its object the 
eatablishmeot aod the grandeur of Keligion: that there 
should he implanted in men sentiments conformable to its 
precepts, and in a word, that it should be bo completely 
the aim and the centre to which all things tend, that who- 
ever understands its principles can give an eaplanation as 
of human nat\ire in particular, bo in general of the whole 
order of the world. 

Our religion is wise and foolish. Wise, because it is the 
moat learned, and the most founded on miracles, pro- 
phecies, etc. Toolish. because it ia not all this which 
causes ua to belong to it ; this makes us indeed condemn 
those who are not of it, but is not the cause of belief in 
those who are. It is the cross that makes them believe, Me 
.evaeuafa sit cnix. And thus Saint Paul, who came with 
■wisdom and signs, says that he came neither with wisdom 
nor with signs, for he came to convert. But those who 
come only to convince may say that thev come with wisdom 
and with signs. 

That religion, great as she ia in miracles, with holy and 
blameless Fathers, learned and great witnesses, with 
martyrs and kings, as David, and Isniah, a prince of the 
"blood; great as she is in science, after having displayed all 
her miracles and all her wisdom, rejects it all, and says 
■she has neither wisdom nor signs, but only the cross and 
foolishnesB. 

For those, who by these signs and that wisdom have 
.deserved your belief, and who have proved to you their 
sharacter, declare to you that nothing of all this can 
change you, and render you capable of knowing and loving 
iGod, but the power of the foolishness of the cross without 
'isdom and signs, and not the signs without this power. 
Thus our Religion is fooUah when we consider the effective 
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cause, wise when we consider the wiadom which has pi 
pared it. 

How Btraoge ia Christianity ! It enjoins man to acknow- 
ledge himself vile, even abominable, and enjoins him to 
aspire to be like God. Without such a counterpoise, thie 
elevation would make him horribly vain, or that i " 
would make him terribly abject. 

Misery counsels despair, pride connaels presumption. 
The incarnation shows man the greatness of his misi 
by the greatness of the remedy of which he stood i; 

Not a vilenesa such as renders us incapable of good, i 
a holiness exempt from evil. 

No doctrine is more suited to man than this ; 
teaches him hia double capacity of receiving and losing ' 
grace, because of the double peril to which he is always 
exposed, of despair and of pride. 

No other religion has enjoined hate of self. No other 
religion then can be pleasing to those who hate themselves, 
and who seek a Being wholly to be loved. And these, if 
they bad never heard of the religion of an humiliated God, 
would embrace it at once. 
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No other has recognised that man is of all creatures 
most excellent. Some, having apprehended the reality of 
hia excellence, have blamed as mean and ungrateful the 
low opinion which men naturally have of themselves, and 
others, well aware how real is this vileness, have treated. 
vrith haughty ridicule those sentiments of greatness which 
are no less natural to man. 

" Lift your eyes to God," say these, " see him in whose 
image you are, who has made you to worship him. You 
can make yourselves like unto him; wisdom will equal you 
to him if you will follow it." But others say : " Bend your 
eyes to the earth, poor woiin that you are, and look upon 
uie brutes your comrades." What then will man become? 
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Will he equal God or the brutes ? What an awful gulf \ 
What then shall we be ? Who does not see from aU this 
that man has gone astray, that he has fallen from his 
place, that he seeks it with disquiet, that he cannot regain 
it ? And who shall direct him, since the greatest men have 
not availed ? 

What men could scarcely know by their greatest light, 
this Beligion has taught to babes. 

Other religions, as those of heathendom, are more popular 
since they consist only in externals, but they have no effect 
on the educated. A purely intellectual religion would be 
more adapted to the educated, but it would be of no use 
to the people. The Christian religion alone is fitted for 
all, being composed of externals and internals. It elevates 
the people to interior acts, it abases the proud to external 
rites, and it is not complete without both, for the people 
must understand the spirit which is in the letter, and the 
educated must submit their spirit to the letter. 

Philosophers have consecrated vices in attributing them 
to God himself, Christians have consecrated virtues. 
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THERE are two truths o£ faith equally sure : the i 
tbat maa in the state of creatiou, or in that of gracag 
is raised above all nature, is made like unto God and isg 
sharer iu divinity ; the other, that in the state of con . 
tiou and ain, he has fallen from the higher state andj 
inade like unto the lieasts. These two propoaitions a 
equally firm and certain. The Scripture declares " 
plainly, as when it says in certain places : DelicicB mei 
esse cum, filiie hominuvi. Effiundani gpiritum vietim guper 
ffmiem caiiiem. Dii egtjg, etc.; and when it says in 
others : Omnia cairo fcenum. Homo comparattia eat 
Jjimentu innpientibus, et nmilis factua est illis. Disci in 
corde vieo de JUiit hominuim, vt probaret eos Deus et osten- 
deret gimiles eese heatOs, etc. 

The wicked, who abandon themselves blindly to t 
passions, without the knowledge of God, and withoi 
taking the trouble to seek him, themselves confirm ttd 
foundation of the faith which they attack, that the n 
of man is corrupt. And the Jews, who so obstinately at 
the Christian religion, again confirm that other foundat^ 
of the same faith which they assail, namely, that Ji ' 
Christ is the true Messiah, who has come to redeem e 
and deliver them from the corruption and misery in whi 
they were, as much by the condition in which we si 
at this day, and which was foretold by the prophets, aa t 
these same prophecies which they possess and keep J 
inTiolably as the tokens whereby the Messiah i 
recognised. 
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I would ask them if it is not true that they themselves 
confirm this foundation of the faith they assail, which is 
that the nature of man is corrupt. 

Marton sees indeed that nature is corrupt, and that men 
are opposed to honourable conduct, but he knows not why 
they cannot fly higher. 

The meaning of the words good and evil. 

Original sin is foolishness to men, but it is admitted to 
be so. This doctrine must not then be reproached with 
want of reason, since I admit that it has no reason. But 
this foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men, 
sapientius est hominibiis. For without this, how can we say 
what man is? His whole state depends on this imper- 
ceptible point, and how should it be perceived by his 
reason, since it is a thing against reason, and since reason, 
far from finding it out by her own ways, revolts from it 
when it is offered her ? 

There is nothing on earth which does not show either 
human misery or divine mercy; either the weakness of 
man without Grod, or the power of man with Grod. 

Thus the whole universe teaches man, either that he is 
corrupt, or that he is redeemed ; every thing teaches him 
his greatness or his misery ; the abandonment by Grod is 
shown in the heathen, the protection of Grod is shown in 
the Jews. 

Nature has her perfections to show that she is the image 
of G^od, and her defects to show that she is no more than 
his image. 

Men being unaccustomed to form merit, but only to 
recompense it when they find it formed, judge of Grod 
by themselves. 

When we wish to think of Grod, there is a something 
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which turns us aside, and tempts us to think on other 
subjects ; all this is evil and. bom with us. 

Luat has become natural to us, and has made bur second 
, nature. Thus there are two natures in us, one good, the 
other evil. — Where is God ? Where you are not, and the 
kingdom of God is within you. — The Babhw. J 

It is then true that everything instructs man conoemisigf 
his condition, but the statement must be clearly undenl 
stood, for it is not true that all reveals God, and it is not 
true that all hides him. But it is true both that he hides 
himself from those who tempt him, and that he reveals 
himself to those who seek him, because men are both un- 
worthy and capable of Qod ; unworthy by their corruption, 
capable by their original nature. 

We cannot conceive the glorious state of Adam, nor the 
nature of his sin, nor the transmission of it to us. These 
things took place under the cooditioas of a nature quite 
different to our own, transcending our present capacity. 

The knowledge of all this would be of no use in helping 
us to escape from it, and all we need know is that we are 
miserable, corrupt, separate from God, but ransomed by 
Jesus Christ, and of this we have on earth wonderful 
proofs. 

Thus the two proofs of corruption and redemption are 
drawn from the wicked, who Uve indifferent to religion, 
and from the Jews who are its irreconcilable ei 



All faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all 
morality in lust and in grace. 

Shall he only who knows his nature know it only to his 
misery ? Shall he alone wbpknows it be alone miserable ? 

He must not see nothing whatever, nor must he see so 
much aa to believe he possesses it, but he must see enough 
to know that he has lost it ; for to be aware of loss ha 
must see and not see, and that is precisely the state in 
which be is by nature. 
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We wieJi for truth, and find in ourselves only uncertainty. 

We seek after happiness, and find only misery and death. 

We cannot but wish for truth and happiness, and we 
I are incapable neither of certainty nor of happiness. This 
' i left to us, as much to punish us as to make ub 
[ feel whence we are drawn. 

Will it bo aaaerteil that Ijecause men have spoken of 
righteousness as having fled from the earth, therefore they 
knew of original sin ?— ffenw ante obUwm beatua est. — That 
therefore they knew death to be the beginning of eternal 
and essential happiness ? 

The dignity of man while innocent consisted in using 
and having dominion over the creatures, but now in sepa- 
rating himself from them, and subjecting himself to them. 

Source of eontradictione. — A G-od humbled, even to theN 
death of the cross, a Messiah by his death triumphing over I 
0«atii. Two natures in Jesug Christ, two advents, two/ 
Btates of human nature. ^...^ 

Of original sin. — Ample tradition of original sin according 
to the Jews. 

On the word in Genesis, viii. 21. The imagination of 
naan's heart is evil from his youth. 

E. Moses Haddarschao : This evil leaven is placed in man 
from the time that ho is fonned. 

Magaechet Sucoa. : This evil leaven has seven names in 
Scripture. It is called evil, an unclean prepuce, an enemy, 
a scandal, a heart of stone, the north wind \ all this signi- 
fies the malignity which is concealed and ingrained in the 
heart of man. 

Midragcb TiUim says the same thing, and that God will 
free the good nature of man from the evil. 

This malignity is renewed every day against man, as it 
IB written. Psalm xxxvii. The wicked watcheth the just, 
and striveth to kill him, but God will not abandon him. 

This malignity tries the heart of man in this hfe, and 
■will accuse lum in the other. 
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All this ie found in the Talmud. 

Misdrach TilUm on Ps. iT. : " Stand in awe and sin not." 
Stand in awe and be afraid of your lust, and it will not 
lead you into ain. And on Pa. xxxvi. "The wicked lias 
aaid in hia heart : Let not the fear of God be before me." 
That is to say that the malignity natural to man has said 
that to the wicked. 

Miedraseh el Kohelel : " Better is a poor and a wise child 
than an old and foolish king who cannot foresee the future." 
The child is virtue, and the king is the malignity of man. 
It is called king because all the members obey it, and old 
because it is in the heart of man from infancy to old age, 
and foolish because it leads man in the way of perdition 
which he does not foresee. 

The same thing is in Misdrasch TilUvi. 

Beregehist Bahba on Ps. xxst. : " Lord, all my bones shall 
bless thee, who delirerest the poor from the tyrant." And 
i3 there a greater tyrant than the evil leaven P And on 
Proverbs i3t., " If thine enemy be hungry, feed him." 
That is to Bay, if the evil leaven hunger, give him the bread 
of wisdom of which speaks Prov. ix., and if he be thirsty, 
give him the water of which speaks Isaiah It. 

Misdrasch Tillvm says the same thing, and that the Scrip- 
ture in that passage speaking of our enemy, means the 
evil leaven, and that in giving it that bread and that water, 
we heap coals of fire on his head. 

Misdrasch Eohelet on Ecclesiaates ix. "A great king 
besieged a little city." This great king is the evil leaven, 
the great engines with which he surrounds it are tempta- 
tions, aud there has been found a poor wise man who has 
delivered it, that is to say virtue. 

And on Ps. sli. "Blessed is he that considereth the 

And on Ps. Ixxviii. The spirit goeth and returneth not 
again, whereof some have taken occasion of error concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul ; but the sense ia that this ( 
spirit is the evil leaven, which accompanies man till death, 
and will not return at the resurrection. 

And on Ps. ciii. the same thing. 

And on Ps. svi. 
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Chronology of BahMnism. 

The citations of pages are from the book Fugio. 

Page 27, E. Hakadosch, anno 200, author of the Mischna 
or vocal law, or second law. 

Commentaries on the Mischna, anno 340 : 

The one Siphra, 

Barajetot, 

Talmud Hierosol. 

Tosiphtot, 
' Bereschit Bahah, bj R. Osaiah Eabah, commentary on 
the Mischna. 

Bereschit Bahah, Bar Naconi, are subtle and agreeable 
discourses, historical and theological. The same author 
TWTote the books called Bahot. 

A hundred years after the Talmvd Hierosol., anno 440, 
-was made the Babylonian Talmud, by E. Ase, by the uni- 
T-ersal consent of all the Jews, who are necessarily obliged 
to observe all that is contained therein. 

The addition of E. Ase is called the Gemara, that is to 
say the commentary on the Mischna. 

And the Talmud as a whole comprises the Mischna and 
the Oemarcu 



THE PERPETUITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION". 



PERPETUITY.— Th^t religion haa always existed on 
-/ earth, which consists in believing that man has fallen 
from a state of glory and of communion with GoA into a. 
state of sorrow, penitence, and estrangement from G-od, but 
that after this life we shall be restored by a Meaaiah wh<> 
was to come. All things have paaaed away, and this has 
subsisted for which are all things. 

Men in the first age of the world were carried away into 
every kind of misconduct, and yet there were holy men, as 
Enoch, Lamech and others, who ■waited with patience the 
Christ promised from the beginning of the world. Noah 
saw the evil of men at its height ; and he was found worthy 
to save the world in his person, by the hope of the MessiaJi 
of whom he was the type. Abraham was compassed round 
about by idolaters, when God revealed to him the mystery 
of the Messiah, whom he greeted from afar. In the days 
of Isaac and Jacoh abomination was spread over the whole 
earth, but these holy men lived Jn faith, and Jacob dying 
and blessing his children, cried in a transport which made 
him break off his discourse, " I await, O my God, the 
Saviour whom thou has promised. Salutare tuxim, e^ectabo, 
Bomine." The Egyptians were infected both with idolatry 
and magic, even the people of God were led astray by their 
example. Yet Moaes and others saw him whom they saw 
not, and adored him, looking to the eternal gifts which he 
was preparing for them. The Greeks and Latins then 
enthroned false deities, the poets made a hundred divera 
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theologies, the philosopliera separated into a thousand dif- 
ferfflit sects, and yet iu tlie heart of Judsea were always 
chosen men who foretold the advent of this Meaaiah, known 
to them alone. He came at length in the fuhteaa of time, 
and since then, notwithstanding the birth of so many 
schisms and heresies, so many rerolutions in government, 
puch great changes in all things, this Church, adoring him 
"Who has ever been adored, has subsisted without a break. 
It is a wonderful, incomparable and wholly divine fact, that 
.this Religion which has ever i'iiiliirpfi, j| ft[^ ^'YPr b''»'ni-'""'']'"^i, 
A thousand tnnes Uaa it been on the eve of an universal 
xuiu, and whenever it has been in that state God has 
restored it by eitraordinary manifestations of his power. 
JThifl is marvellous, so also that it has survived without 
yielding to the will of tyrants. For it is not strange that 
a State subsists when its laws sometim.es give way to 
tiecessity, but that . . . 

States would perish if they did not often make their laws 
tend to necessity, but Religion has never suffered this or 
practised it. Aid indeed there must be either compromise 
or miracles. There is nothing unusual in being saved by 
yielding, and strictly speaking this ia not endurance, besides 
jn the end they perish utterly : there ia none which has 
.endured a thousand years. But that this Religion, although 
inflexible, should always have been maintained, showa that 
it is divine. 

The religion which alone is contrary to our nature, to 
common sense, and to our pleasures, is that alone which 
lias always existed. 

The science which alone ia contrary to common sense 
and human nature, is that alone which has always subsisted 
among men. 

To show that the true Jews and the true Christians have 
one and tlie same Zeligion. — The religion of the Jews 
seemed to consist essentially in the fatherhood of Abraham, 
in circumcision, aacrifices and ceremonies, in the ark, in the 



i 
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temple at Jerusalem, and lastly, in the Law, and the 
Covenant with Moees. 

I flay that it conBisted in none of these, hut solely in the 
love of God. and that all else was rejected by him ; 

That God did not accept the posterity of Abraham ; 

That the Jews if they transgressed were to be punished 
hke strangers, Deut. viii. 19. " If thou at all fot^et tie 
Lord thy God, and walk after other goda, I testify a^inst 
yoii this day that ye shall anrely perish as the nations which 
God has destroyed before you." 

That strangers if they loved God were to be received by 
him as the Jews, Isaiah Ivi. 3. " Let not the stranger 
say, The Ijord will not receive me. — The strangers that 
join themselves unto the Lord God to serve him and love 
him, will I bring unto my holy mountain, and accept their 
sacrifices, for mine house is an house of prayer," 

That the true Jews ascribed all their merit to God. and 
not to Abraham. Isaiah Ixiii. 16. " Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. Thou art our Father and our 



Moaes himself said tliat God would not accept the person 

Deut. X. 17. " God," said he. " accepteth neither persons 
nor sacrifices." 

That the circumcision commanded was that of the heart. 
Deut. X. 16 i Jeremiah iv. 4. " Be ye circumcised in heart. 
Cut off the superfluities of your heart, harden not your 
hearts, for your God is a great God, strong and terrible, 
who accepteth not the person of any." 

That God said he would one day do it. Deut. xxs. 6. 
" God will circumcise thine heart, and thy children's heart, 
that thou mayest love him with all thine heart." 

That the uncircumcised in heart should be judged. 

Jer. ix. 26. For God will judge the uncircumcised 
peoples, and all the people of Israel, because he is un- 
circumcised in heart. 

That the exterior is nothing in comparison of the interior. 
Joel. ii. 13. SdndUe corda vestra, etc. Isaiah Iviii. 3, 4, etc. 

The love of God is commanded in the whole of Den- 
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teronomy, Deut. hi, 19: "I call heaven and earth to 
witneBB that I have set before you death and life, that jou 
may chooee life, and that j'ou may love God, and obey him, 
for God is your life." 

That the Jewa, for lack of their love, should he rejected 
for their crimes, and the Gentiles chosen in their atead, 

Hosea i. 10. 

Ttexit. Ksxii. 20. *' I will hide myself from them in view 
of their latter sins, for they are a froward generation. 
They have provoked me to anger by things which are no 
gods, and I will provoke them to jealousy by a people 
which is not my people, by an ignorant and foolish nation." 

Isaiah Ixv. 1. That temporal goods are false, and tliat 
the true good is to be united to God. 

Paalm. csliii 15. That their feasts were displeasing to 
Ood. 

AmoB V. 21. That the sacrifices of the Jews were dis- 
pleasing to God. 

Isa. Ixvi. 1-3 ; 1. 11 ; Jerem. vi. 20. 

David, Miserere. Even on the part of the good, Ex- 
pectavi. 

Psalm lUs. 8-14. That he has estabhahed them only for 
■their hardness. Micab, admirably, vi. 6-8. 

I. Kings XV. 22 ; Hosea vi. 6. 

That (ie sacrificeB of the Gentiles should be accepted of 
Ood, and that God would none of the aacriflces of the Jewa. 
Malachi i. 11. 

That God would mate a new covenant with the Messiah, 
and that the Old should he disannulled. Jer. xixi. 31. 

Mandata non hona. Ezek. xx. 25. 

That the old things should be forgetten. Isa. xliii. 18, 19 ; 
liv. 17, 18. 

That the ark should eomo no more to mind. Jer. iii, 
15. 16. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer. vii. 12 — 14. 

That the sacriflces should he rejected, and purer sacri- 
fices, established. Malachi i. 11. 

That the order of Aaron's priesthood should be rejected 
and that of Melcbizedek introduced by the Messiah. IHxit 
Dominvs. 



That this sacrifice should be eterDaJ. lb. 

That JeruBalem should be rejected, and Rome admitted. 

That the name of the Jews should be rejected and a new 
name given, Isa. Ixv, 15. 

That this new name should be more excellent than that 
of the Jews, and eternal. Isa. Ivii. 5, 

That the Jews should be without prophets, Amos, with- 
out a king, without princes, without sacrifice, without an 
idol. 

That the Jews should nevertheleas always remain a 
people. Jer. xsii. 36. 

Perpetuity.- — Men have always believed in a Messiah. 
The tradition from Adam was still fresh in Noah and in 
Moses. After these the prophets bore witness, at the 
same time foretelling other things which being from time 
to time fulfilled in the eyes of all, demonstrated the truth 
of their mission, and consequently that of their promises 
touching the Messiah. Jesus Christ worked miracles, and 
the Apostles also, who converted all the Gentiles ; and the 
prophecies being thus once accomplished, the Messi&h is 
for ever proved. 

. . . On that account I reject all other religions. 

In that I find an answer to aU objections. 

It is just that a God so pure should only diad 
himself to those whose hearts are purified. 

Therefore that religion is lovable to me. and I find,! 
sufficiently authorised by so divine a morahty, but I f 
yet more . . . 

I find it a convincing fact that since the memorjrfl 
man has lasted, it was constantly declared to men irf 
they were universally corrupt, and that a Efideemer shoifl 

That it was not one man who said it, but an infinityj 
men, and a whole nation lasting for four thousand yea 
prophesying, and created for that very purpose , ~ 
stretch out my arms to my Redeemer, who having been 
foretold for four thousand years, has come to suffer and 
to die for me on earth at the time and under all the 
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circumstances whicli had been foretold, and by his grace I 
await death in peace, in the hope of being eternally unit«d 
to him ; yet I five with joy, whether in the good which it 
pleasea him to bestow on me, or in the ill which he sends 
for my good, and which he has taught me to bear by his 
example. 

The Synagogue preceded the Church, the Jewa preceded 
the Christians, the prophets foretold the Christians, Saint 
John foretold Jesus Christ. 

No reli^on but our own has taught that man is bom in 
a; no sect of philosophera ever said this, therefore none 

has said the truth. 

No sect or religion has always existed on earth, except 

the Christian religion. 

The Christian religion is that alone which renders man 
lovable and happy at onC'e. Living in the world he cannot 
be lovable and happy at the same time. 

In aJl times either men have spoken of the true God, or 
the true God has spoken to men. 

There are two foundations, one interior and the other 
exterior, grace and miracles, and both are supernatural.. 



PROOFS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 



pnOOFS of Religion. 
J- Morals — Doctrine — Miracles ^Propliecie a — Figure 

Proof. — 1. The Christian religion having eatabliebc 
itself BO strongly, yet so quietly, whilst eontrary to natui 
— '2. The sanctity, the dignity, and the humility of i 
Christian soul.^ — 3. The wonders of holy Scripture.— 
JesuB Christ in partict^ar. — $. Tbe apostles in partici ' 
— 6. Moses and the prophets in particular.^?. The Jew 
people. — 8. The prophecies. — 9. Perpetuity. No religia 
has perpetuity. — 10. The doctrine which explains aU.^ 
11. The sanctity of tliis law. — 12. By the course of t 
world. 

It is beyond doubt that after considering what is 1 
and what is religion we cannot refuse to act on the incliq 
tion to follow it, if it comes into our heart, and it ii 
there is no ground for jeering at those who follow it. 

The general conduct of the viorld tawarda the Church.-* 
God willing both to blind and enlighten.- — The evi 
having proved that these prophecies were divine, ' 
remainder ought to be believed, and hence we see that tj 
order of the world is on this manner. 

The miracles of the creation and the deluge 1 
forgotten, G«d sent the law and the miracles of Moa^ 
the prophets who prophesied particular things, and j 
prepare an abiding miracle he prepares prophecief 
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their fulfilment. But as the prophecies might be suspected 
he wishes to mate them beyond suspicion, etc. 

. . . But even those who seem most opposed to the 
glorj of religion are not in that respect HselesB for others. 
"We draw from them the first ailment, that here is 
something supernatural, for a blindnesB of that kind is 
not natural, and if their foUy renders them so opposed 
to their own good, it will serve to guarantee others against 
it, by the horror of an example so deplorable, and a folly 
so worthy of eompassion. 

. . . Men revile what they do not understand. The 
Christian religion consists in two points. It is of equal 
moment to men to know them both, and equally dangerous 
to ignore either. And it ia equally of Ckid'e mercy that 
he has given marks of both. 

Yet they take occasion to conclude that one of these 
points does not exist from that which ia intended to make 
them certain of the other. Those sages who have said 
there is a God have been persecuted, the Jews were hated, 
and still more the Christians. They saw by the light of 
nature, that if there be a true religion on earth, the course 
of all things must tend to it as to a centre. And on this 
ground they venture to revile the Christian religion 
because they miaunderBtand it. They imagine that it 
consistB simply in the adoration of a God conceived ae 
great, powerful and eternal ; which is in fact deism, 
almost as far removed from the Christian rehgion as 
atheism, \is exa«t opposite. And hence they infer the 
falsehood of our religion, because they do not see that all 
things concur to the establishment of this point, that Gk»d 
does not manifest himself to man with all the evidence 
which is possible. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, 
they can conclude nothing on that account against the 
Christian rehgion, which properly conaista in the mystery 
of the Eedeemer, who, uniting in himself the two natures 
human and divine, has withdrawn men from the corrup- 
tion of sin that he might in his divine person reconcile 
them to God. 
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True religioD then teaches these two truthe to men. that 
there ia a God whom, they are capable of knowing, and 
that there ia such corruption in their nature as to render 
them unworthy of him. It ia of equal importance to men 
that they should apprehend the one and the other of 
these points, and it is alike dangerous for man to know 
God without the knowledge of his own worthlesanesa, and 
to know his own worthlesanese without the knowledge of 
the Redeemer who may deliver him from it. To appre- 
hend the one without the other begets either the pride of 
philosophers, who knew God, but not their own wretched- 
ness ; or the despair of atheists, who know their own 
wretchedness, but not the Redeemer. And as it is alike 
necessary for man to know these two points, so it ia alike 
of the mercy of God to have given na the knowledge. The j 
Christian religion does this ; it is in this that it consists: V 
Let US herein examine the order of the world, and se* 
all things do not tend to establish these two main poi 
of our Religion. 

It is a remarkable fact that no canonical writer has e 
employed nature to prove God. All tend to make h 
believed. David, Solomon and others have never s 
"There ia no vacuum, therefore there is a God." 
must have been cleverer than the cleverest in after c 
who have ail used this argument. 

This is well worth considering. 

If it be a mark of weakness to prove God by iiatm 
despise not the Scripture for not doing so : if it be a ma 
of power to know these contradictions, value the Scriptui 
on that account. 

What ! Do you not say yourself that the sky and t 
birds prove God ? — No. — And does not yo^lr religion b 
60 ? — No. For however it may be true in a sense " 
souls to whom God has given this light, it is ne^ 
false in regard to the majority. 

Think you it is impossible that God is infinite, withtH 
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parts ? — Yes. — I wiJl then make jou see something which 
is infinite and iDdivjaible. A point moving everywhere 
ivith infinite swiftness, for it is in all places, and is whole 
and entire in ea«h situation. 

Perhaps this effect of nature, which seems to you im- 
possible beforehand, may teach you to know that there 
may be others also which you know Dot as yet. Do not 
then draw this conclusion from your apprenticeship, that 
nothing remains for you to know, but rather that an 
infinity remains for you to know. 

It is incomprehensible that there should be a God, and 
incomprehensible that there should not be ; that there 
should be a soul in the body, and that we should have no 
soul ; that the world should have been created, and that it 
ahould not, etc. ; that original siu should be, and that it 
should not be. 

If we choose to say that man is too little to merit corn- 
union with God, we must be indeed great to form a, 
judgment on the Bubjeet. 

The eternal is for ever, if he is at all. 

But it impossible that God should ever be the end, if 
he is not the beginning. We look above, but lean upon 
the sand, and the earth wUl melt, and we shall fall whilst 
looking towards heaven. 

Objection. The Scripture is plainly full of matters which 
were not dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

Answer. Then they do no harm to faith. 

ejection. But the Church has decided that all is of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Angicer. I answer two things : 1. That the Church has 
never so decided : 2. That if she should so decide it might 

maintained. 

My God ! what trash is all this talk : " Has God made 
the world but to condemn it ? will be ask so much of crea- 
tures BO weak ? " etc. Scepticism is the remedy for this 

1, and will lower this vanity. 
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God has w illed to redeem mankind and_tiO open, salva- 
tion to those w bo seA~liim. But men render theniBelves 
8o unworthy oTlt, that it is just that God should refuse 
to some becauae of their hardness of heart what he grants 
to others out of a mercy not their due. Had it been his 
will to oyercome the stubbornness of the most hardened, 
he could have rendered them unable to doubt the truth of 
his esaenije, in revealing himself manifestly to them as he 
will appear at the last day, amid thund^rings and light- 
nings, and so great a convulsion of nature, that the dead 
will rise again, and the blindest shall see him. 

Not thus willed he to appear in his gentle adveal 
because since so many men mate themselves unworthy q 
his mercy, he willed to leave them deprived of the gw 
wfcich they refuse. It had not then been just that j 
should appear in a manner plainly divine, and wha 
capable of convincing all men, but neither had it been j 
that he should come in so hidden a manner as not to 1 
recognized by those who sincerely sought him,, 
willed to reveal himself wholly to these, and thus willi 
to appear openly to those who seek him with their wha 
heart, and to hide himself from those who Hy him with f 
their heart, he has so tempered the knowledge of himM 
as to give signs of himself visible to those who seek 1: ' 
£jid obscure to those who seek him not. 

There is enough light for those who wish earnestly to ' 
aee, and enough obscurity for those of a contrary mind. 

Therefore let men recognise the truth of religion in the 
very obscurity of religion, in the little light we have of it. 
and in our indifEerence to the knowledge of it. 

The prophecies, the very miracles and proofs of our 
BeligioD, are not of such a nature that we can say they 
are absolutely convincing. But they are also of such a 
kind, that none can eay that It is unreasonable to believe 
in them. Thus there is both evidence and obscurity to 
enlighten some and blind others: but the evidence is such 
that it surpasses or at least equals the evidence to the 
contrary, so that it is not reason which can determi 
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not to follow it, and therefore it can ouly be lust and 
lualitje of heart. And by this means there is evidence 
enough to condemn, and not enough to convince ; so it 

appears in those who f^Hfw i^, thnt \t. ia jrrnj'ji ami Tint, 

Teaaon which causes them to follow it ; and in those who" 
dly it, it is lust, not reason, which causes them to fly it. 



Who can help admiring and embracing a religion which 
thoroughly knows that which we recognise more and more 
■iu proportion to our light ? 

That Odd kas wilted to hide himsel^^-li there were only 
one i^ligion, thwl would certainly be manifest ; so also i£ 
l^ere were no martyrs but in our own Religion. 

God being thus hidden, every religion which does not 
aay that God is hidden is not the true religion, and ev^ry 
'leligion which doea not show the reason of it ia nnedifying. 
-Our religion does all this : Yere iu eg Deus ahsconditut. 

Beligion is so great a thing that it is right that those 
■who will not take the trouble to seek if it be obscure 
-should be deprived of it. Why then should any complain, 
if it be such as to be found by seeking? 

The obscurity would be too great, if truth hewi not 
.Tisible signs. This is a marrellouB one, that it has always 
"been preserved in a Church and a visible assembly. The 
clearness would be too great if there were only one opinion 
,in this Church, but to recognise what is true is only to see 
what has always existed, for it is certain that truth has 
always existed, and that nothing false has been always in 
existence. 

Recognise then the truth of religion even in the obscu- 
rity of rel^on, in the little light we have of it, and in the 
■indifference we have to its knowledge. 

God chooses rather to sway the will than the intellect. 
rPerfect clearness would be useful to the intellect, but 
would barm the will To humble pride. 
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Were there no obscurity man would not be sensible d » 
his corruption ; were there no light man would despair of 
remedy. Thus it is not only juBt, but useful for ua, that 
God should be partly hidden and partly revealed, because 
it ia equally dangerous for man to know Ood without tlie 
knowledge of hia misery, and to know his misery without ^ 
the knowledge of God. 6wi 

If the mercy of God is so great that hia teaching iB 
salutaiy even when be hides himself, what great light may 
we not eipect when he reveals himself ? 

We shall understand nothing of the works of God if we 
do not take it as a principle that he has willed to blind 
some and enlighten others. 

What say the prophets of Jesus Christ ? That he will 
be manifestly God ? No ; but that he is a God truly 
hidden, that he will be misunderstood ; that none would 
think it was he ; that he would be a stone of stumbling 
on which many would fall, etc. Let us no longer then he 
reproached with want of elearaeBS, sinee we make profes- 
sion of it, 

But, it is said, there are obscurities. — And without that, 
no one would have stumbled at Jesus Christ, which ia one 
of the formal announcements of the prophets ; Excaca , , . 

Instead of complaining that God 
give him thanks for having revealed b( 
and you will give him thanks a^in for not having revealed 
himself to the proudly wise, who are unworthy to know so 
holy a God. 

Two sorts of persons know : those whose heart is 
humble, and who love lowliness, whatever their order of 
intellect, whether high or low, and those who have under- 
standing enough to see the truth, whatever opposition they 
may feel to it. 



I may well love total darkness, but if God keep me in a 
state of semi- obscurity, this partial darkness is unpleasant 1 
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B, and because I do not see in it tlie advantages of 
^tal darkness it pleasee me not. This is a fault, and a 
Kif that I am making an idol of darkness apart from 
d's order. Now his order alone is to be worBhipped. 

Did the world exist to instruct man concerning Giod, his 
iivinity would shine out ineontestablj from every part of 
";, but aa it erists ouly by Jesus Christ, and for Jesus 
lirist, and to instruct men concerning their corruption 
md their redemption, proofs of these two truths start up 
[everywhere, 

"What is Been does not denote either the total exclusion 
Bor the manifest presence of diyinity, but the presence of a 
pGod who hides himseK. All bears this character. 

Had nought of God ever appeared, this eternal depriva- 
tion would have been equivocal, and might as well be 
interpreted of the total absence of divinity, as of man's 
unworthinasa to know him ; but by occasional and not 
continual appearances he has taken away all ambiguity. If 
he have appeared once, he is for ever, and thus it must be 
concluded both that there is a GTod, and that men are 
I unworthy of him. 

God, that he may reserve to himself alone the right to 
instruct ua and that he may render the difficulty of our 

[intelligible to us, has hidden the knot so high, or 
eather so low, that we cannot reach it. So that it is not by 
the efforts of our reason, but by the simple submiaaion of 

DB, that we can truly know ourselves. 



Wisdom sends us to childhood: nisi effi.ciatnini sieid 

"A miracle," says one, "would strengthen my faith." 

e says so when he does not see one. lieaaons seen from 

l.afar seem to limit our view, but as we reach them we begin 

1-to see beyond. Nothing stops , the activity of our spirit. 

I'^ere ia no rule, we say, which has not its exception, no 

ruth so general, but that there is a side on which it ia 
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tclnng. If it be not abBoliit«l_7 universal, we have fl 

ft^text for appljTUg the exception to the matter ia hat 

' for eajing ; Tkit i» not always true, hence Ihere are i 

whAeh it it not go. It only revuiiiit to »ftow that thu u «»■ 

ikeni. And we must be very awkward or unlucky if weJf 

not find one some day. 

Contradictioru. 

Infinite wisdom and wisdom of Religion. 

Contradiction is a bad mark of truth. 
Mnch that is certain ie contradicted. 
Much that is false passes without oontradictii 
Contradiction is not a mark of falsehood, nor the wasl|_ 
of contradictioD a mark of truth. 

There is a. pleasure in being in a vessel beat«n about tf 
a storm, provided we are certain it will not founder, 
persecutions which try the Church are of this kind. 

The history of the Church should rightly be called the 

history of truth. 

Those who find difficulties of belief seek an ei 
unbelief of the Jews. " If it was so clear," eay they, " whj 
did not the Jews believe?" And they almost wish the 
JewB had believed, that they might not be deterred by the i 
example of their refusal. But their very unbalief is the 
foundation of our faith. We should be much less disposed ] 
to believe if they were on our side. We should then have 
a far more ample pretext. This is the wonderful point, to 
have made the Jews great lovers of the things foretold, 
and great enemies of their accomplishment. 

What could the Jews, his enemies, do ? Eeceiving him 
they give proof of him by that reception, for then the 
Messiah is acknowledged by those to whom was committed 
the expectation of his coming ; rejecting hini they prove 
his truth by that rejection. 

On the fad that the Vhristian Religion does not stand ala 
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— This ia bo far from being a reason against believing it 
the true one that, on the contrary, it proves it to be bo. 

Those who love not the truth take as a pretest that it is 
contested, and that a multitude deny it ; and thus their 
error comes from this alone, that they love neither truth 
nor charity. So they are without excuse. 

The wicked who profess to follow reason, ought to be 
estremely strong in reason. 

What then do they say V 

Do we not see, say they, beaata live and die like men, 

id Turks like Christians ? They have their ceremonies, 
prophets, their doctors, their saints, their religious, 
as well as we, etc. But hour i» this contrary to the Scrip- 
Hire ? Does it not gay all this ? 

K you care but little to know the truth, here is enough 
for your peace, but if you desire to know it with your 
whole heart, this is not enough, look to the details. This 
■would BufSce for a question in philosophy, but not here, 
■where your all is concerned. And yet, after a slight medi- 
■tation of this kind, we shall go off to amuse ourselves, etc. 
We should acquaint ourselves with this religion; even if it 
■does not disclose the reason for such obscurity, it will 
perhaps teach it to us. 

If God Lad permitted oni 
t Ijeen too easily recognised. 
■we can easily see the true through the confusi' 



PROOFS OF THE DIVINITY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 



r>ERPETUITY.—Let it be considered that from the 
■* beginning of the world the expectation or the worship 
of the Messiah has aubsisted without a break ; that there 
have been men who said that God had revealed to them 
the future birth of a. Redeemer who should earve his 
people ; that afterwardB came Abraham saying he had 
hod a revelation that the Measiah was to spring from him 
by a, aob who skould be born ; that Jfw^ob declared that of 
hia twelve sons the Messiah would spring from Judah; 
that Moses and the prophets then came to decl^^ th^ time 
and the manner of hia advent; that they said their law 
was only provisional till that of the Messiah, that it should 
last till then but the other should endure eternally ; that I 
thus either their law or that of the Messiah, of which it 
was the promise, would be always upon earth ; that in fact 
it has always endured ; thiit at last Jesus Christ haa come 
with all the circumstances foretold. How wonderful " 
this! 

The two most ancient books in the world are those 4 
Moses and Job, the one a Jew, the other a gentile, b 
whom regard Jesua Christ as their common centre e 
obiect : Moses in reporting the promises of God to Abl 
ham, Jacob, etc., and his prophecies. And Job, Qti/it n ' 
■ del ui, etc. Scio enim quod redemptor nieue vivU, etc. 

I believe that Joshua was the Srst of God's people n 
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had tMa name, as Jesua Christ was the la^t of God'a 
people. 

What man had ever so great renown V The whole Jewish 
people foretold him before his coining. The Gentile world 
vDrahipB him after his coming. The two worlda, Gentile 
and Jewish, regard him as their centre. 

Yet what man ever had leea enjoyment of his renown ? 
Of thirty -three years he passed thirty in retirement. For 
three years he passed a^ an impostor, the priests and rulers 
rejected him, his friends and kdnsmen despised him. At the 
end he died, betrayed by one of his own disciplea, denied 
fey another, abandoned by all. 

What part then had he in all this renown V Never man 
had more glory, never man more ignominy. All this re- 
nown was for our sakes, to enable us to recognise him, he 
took none of it for himself. 

Office of Jes'ii Clirid. — He alone was to produce a great 
people, elect, holy, and chosen, to lead it, t« nourish it, to 
oring it into a place of rest and holiness, to make it holy 
to Gt>d, to make it the temple of God, to reconcile it to 
0od, to save it from the wrath of Glod, to deliver it from 
ihe slavery of sin, which visibly reigns in man, to give 
laws to this people, to engrave these laws on their heart, 
to offer himself to God for them, to sacrifice himself for 
them, to be a victim without spot, himself the priest, 
needing to ofEer himself, his body and his blood, and yet 
to offer bread and wine to God . . . 

After many persons had come before, at last came Jesus 
Christ, to say : " Here am I and this is the hour, that 
which the prophets had eaid was to come in the fulness of 
time. I tell you what my apostles will do. The Jewa 
shall be caat out, Jerusalem shall be soon destroyed, and 
the Gentiles shall enter into the knowledge of God. My 
apostles shall do this after you have slain the heir of the 
vineyard." 

Then the Apostles said to the Jews, " Tou shall be ac- 
cursed," and to the GentileB, " Tou shall enter into the 
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knowledge of God;" and that came to pass. Celtat 
laughed at it. 

Then Jesus Christ came to tell men that ther had no 
enemies but themselTea. that their passions cat them off 
from God. that he came to destroy these, and give them 
his grace to unite them all in an holy Church, that be 
came to call into this Church G^ntilee and Jews, that he 
came to destroy the idols of the former and the supersti- 
tion of the latter. To this all men are opposed, not only 
by the natural opposition of lust ; but alxtve all, the kings 
o£ the earth, as had been foretold, gathered together to 
destroy this religion iu its infancy. Qvare fremuenuii 
genlet. Megee lerrm adversug Chnetum. 

All that was great on earth was united together, the 
learned, the wise, the kings. The first wrote, the second 
condemned, the last slew. Yet notwithstanding all these 
oppositions, these men, so simple and so weak, resisted ell 
these forces, subduing even the mighty, the learned and 
the wise, and removed idolatry from all the earth. Andall 
this was done by the power which had foretold it. 

And prediction crowns all this, so that none may say 
that chance has done it all. 

Whosoever having only a week to live, does not perceiva 
that belief is the right side to take, and that all this is not 
a stroke of chance . . . 

Now were we not slaves to passion, a week and a hun- 
dred years would seem one and the same thing. 

The prophets foretold, and were not foretold. The saints 
were foretold, but were not foretellers. Jesus Christ was 
foretold and foreteller. 

If I had never heard anything of the Messiah, yet after 
the admirable predictions of the course of the world which 
I see accomplished, I see that it is divine. And if I knew 
that these same books foretold a Messiah, I should be 
certain that he would come. And seeing that they place 
his time before the destruction of the second temple, I 
■ ^ould sav that he had come. 



Irigrediene mtindum. 

Stone upon stone. 
, That which preceded, that which followed. All the Jews 
""1 exist, and are wanderers. 

Why did not JeauB Christ come in a visible roanner, 
J of drawing proof from the prophecies which went 
sfore him ? 
I And why did he cause himself to be foretold in figures V 

God, to enable the MeBsiah to be recognised by the good 

id unrecognised by the wicked, caused him to be so fore- 

_ lid. If the manner of the Messiah had been clearly 

fbretold, there had been no obscurity, even for the wicked. 

"' the time had been obscurely foretold, there had been 

icurity even for the good, for their gciodness of heart 

'Ould not have made them understand, for instance, that 

le closed iMtn means six hundred years. But the time 

iiS been foretold clearly and the manner in figures only. 

By this means the wicked, mistaking the promised for 

.terial bleBsingB, have gone astray, in spite of clear indi- 

,. rtdons of the time, and the good have not gone astray ; 

Cor the interpretation of the promised blessings depends 

Dn the heart, wont to call that good which it loves, but the 

Interpretation of the promised time does not depend on 

ttie heart. Thus the dear prediction of the time, and the 

obscure intimation of the blessings, deceives only the 

wicked. 

If Jesus Christ had come only for sanctifieation, the 
whole of Scripture and all things would tend to this end, 
and it would be easy to convince unbelievers. If Jesus 
Christ had come only to blind, all his conduct would be con- 
fused, and we should have no means of convincing unbe- 
lievers. But as he came m eanctificationem et in scan- 
dalv/rn, as says Isaiah, we cannot convince unbelievers, and 
they cannot convince us ; but by that very fact we over- 
come them because we say that there is nothing ia his 
conduct conclusive on one side or the other. 

Jesus Christ has come to blind those who saw clearly. 
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and to give sight to the blind ; to heal the aick and let the ' 
Boimd perish i to call siuoers to repentance and justifica- 
tion and leave the just in their sins ; to £11 the hungry J 
with good things and to aend the rich empty away. 

We can have nothing but veneration for a man whti^ 
clearly foretells events which take place, and who declares^ 
his design both to blind and to enlighten, and who mixes 
obscurities among the dear things which happen. 

During the life of the Messiah.— ^nigmcUie. — Ezek. ivii, 
— His forerunner. Malachi ii. 

He will be bom an infant. Is. is. 6. 

He wUl be bom at Bethlehem. Micah y. He will appear 
chiefly in Jerusalem, and will spring from the family of 
Judah and of David, 

He will blind the learned and the wise. Is. vi. 8, 29, and 
preach the Gospel to the poor and the lowly, will open the 
eyes of the blind, restore health to the sick, and bring light 
to those who languish in darkness. Is. Isi. 

He must show the perfect way, and be the teacher of the 
Gentiles. Is, Iv. 

The prophecies must be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Dan. sii., Hos. xiv. 10, but intelligible to those who are 
well instructed. 

He must be the precious corner stone. Is. siviii. 16. 

He must be the stone of stumbling and offence. Is. viii. 

Jerusalem must dash against this atone. 

The builders must reject this stone. Ps. civii. 22. 

God will make of tliis atone the head of the comer. 

And this stone will grow into a mountain, and fill t 
whole earth. Dan. ii. 

Thus he must be rejected, disowned, betrayed, i 
Zach. xi. 12, spit upon, buffeted, mocked, afflicted 1 
thousand ways, be given gall to drink, Ps. Ixviii., piei 
Zach. xii., his feet and his hands pierced, killed, anT 
cast upon his vesture. 

He must rise a^oin, Fs. XT., the third day. Hos. i 

He must ascend to heaven to ait on me right I 
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The kings will arm themselTes a.gB,iiiBt him. Ps. ii. 

Seing on the right hand of the Father, he will have 
ictoiy over all hia enemies. 

The kings of tie eaj-th iind all nations shall worship him. 
B. Ix. 

The Jews will remain as a nation. Jeremiah. 

They will be dispersed, without kings, etc., Hos. iii, ; 

ithont prophets. Amos ; 

Waiting for salvation and finding it not. Isaiah. 

The calling of the Gentiles by Jesus Christ. Is. Iii., 

I. Ixsi. 

The Jews in slaying him that they might not receive the 

iessiah, stamped him with the final proof of hia Meaaiah- 

lip. 

And by continuance in denial, they made themselves 

limpeadiable witnesses ; and in slaying him, and con- 

luing to reject him, they have fulfilled the prophecies. 

The word Qalike, which the Jtwish rabble pronouaced 
. if by chance, in their accusation of Jesus Christ before 
ilatfi, gave Pilate a reason for sending Jesus Christ to 

Tod, so that the mystery was accomplished, that he 
bould be judged by Jews and Gentiles. Chance waa 
pparently the cause that the mystery was accomplished. 

The conversion of the Gentiles was only reserved for the 
■ace of the Messiah. The Jews so long opposed them 
ithout Bucc«sa ; all that Solomon and the prophets had 
tid was useless. Wise men like Plato and Socrat«s could 
persuade them. 

If this was so clearly foretold to the Jews, why did they 

t believe it, or why were they not exterminated for resist- 

» what was so clear ? 

I answer first : it was foretold both that they would not 
eilieve what was so clear, and that they would not be ei- 
erminated. And nothing ia more glorioua to the Messiah, 
br it is not enough that there should be j)rophets, they 
liuat be kept above suspicion. Now, etc. 



Had the Jews beeE all converted by Jesus Christ, 1 
ebould have nooe but doubtful witnesBes, and had t' 
been entirely destroyed we ahould have had no witneci 
at all. 

The Jews rejected him, but not all. The saints i 
him, but not carnal men. Tet this ie fai'from beiu^ a{_ 
hiB glory, it ia the last stroke which perfects it. 
argument on their side, the only one which ia found in ■ 
Talmud and the rabbinical writings, is that Jesus Ohl 
has not subdued the nations sword in hand, gla 
ivum pnlentigmm^.. Is this all they can alleg 
Christ has been slain, they say, he was subdued, he I 
not had dominion over the heathen by his power, he 1 
not distributeii the spoil among us, he does not giveriel 
Is this all they have to allege ? This is the very p(^ 
wherein he seems to me so lovable. I would none of si ' 
an one as they represent. It is plain that his life i 
hinders them from receiving him, by their refusal t 
become irreproachable witnesses, and what ia more, t 
thereby fulfil the prophecies. 

There are those who see clearly that man has no c 
enemy than lust, which turns him from God, and not G 
and that there is no other good but God, not a ' ' 
Ijet those who beheve that the good of man is in the flesh, > 
and evil that which turns him away from sensual plea- 
sures, besot themselves with him and die in them. But 
those who seek God with their whole heart, whose only ill 
is not to see him, whose only desire is to possess him, 
whose only enemies are those who would turn them from 
him, who are afflicted when they are surrounded and over- 
whelmed by such enemies, may take comfort, for I declare 
to them this joyful news : there is for them a Kedeemer, 
whom I will show them ; I will show them that there is 
for them a God, and I will not show him to others. I 
will show them that a Messiah has been promised, who 
will deliver them from their enemies, and that one baa 
come to deliver them from their iniquities, not from th^ 



I' It is a wonderful thing, and wortliy of all attention, to 
jjbe the Jewish nation existing so many jettrs in constant 
teusery, it being necessary as a proof of Jesue Christ, both 
that they should exist to be his witnesses, and should be 
miserable because they crucified him, and though to be 
miserable and to exist, are contradictory, thia nation still 
"nists in apjte of its misery. 
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r When Nebuchadnezzar carried away the people, for fear 
ihey ahould believe that the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, they were asHured beforehand that they would be 
but a short time in captivity, and would be restored. 

They were never without the comfort of their prophets, 
or the presence of their kings. But the second destruction 
is without promise of restoration, without prophets, without 
kings, without comfort, without hope, for the sceptre is 
taken away for ever. 

Proofs of Jeeus Chriet. — To have been captive with the 
asBurance of deliverance io Beventy jeara was no true 
captivity. But now they are captives without hope. 

God has promised them that even though he should 
disperse them to the ends of the earth, nevertheless if they 
were faithful to the law he would gather them together. 
^^y are now very faithful to it, yet remain oppressed. 

BlindneBS of S(!riptuTe,.~'Ihe Scripture, say the Jews, 
^8 that we know not whence Christ should come. 

John vii. 27 and xii. 34. 

The Scripture says that Christ abideth for ever, and he 
lid that he ahould die. Therefore, says Saint John, they 
Blieved him not, though he had done so many miracles, 

at the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled : He hath blinded 

em, eto. 

Contradictions. — The aceptre until Messiah come. With- 
at king or prince. 
The eternal law, changed. 
The eternal covenant, a new covenant. 
The good law, evil precepts, Ezekiel xx. 



Apparent discord of the Evangelista. 

Proofs of Jesus Chrisl. 

Why the liook of Buth was preserred. 

Why the story of Tamar. 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testam^it 
intermixed with so many that are useless, that it cannot 
dJstinguiBhed. If Mosea had kept only the register ot 1 
anceatoni of Jesns Chriat, that had been too plain. !£■ 
had not marked that of Jeaus Christ, it bad not been pli 
enough. But after all, whoao looks closely sees that 
Jesus Christ distinctly traced through Tamar, Buth, etc 

Jesus Christ in an obscurity — as the world calls obscUE 
—so great, that the historians who wrote only the im] 
matters of Statea hardly perceived bim. 

On, the fad that neither Jogephvs, nor TaeUwa, nor ot 
historians, have spoken of Jesus Christ.— So far from t 
being any argument agadnst, it is ratber one for us. ) 
it is certain that Jeans Christ has existed, that his relig 
has made a. great noise, and that these people were i 
ignorant of it ; thus it is plain that they designedly oi 
cealed it, or perhaps that they did speak of it, and wl 
tbey said has been suppressed or altered. 

Wlien Augustus learnt that Herod's own son waa amo 
the children under the age of two years whom he had co 
manded to be slain, be aaid that it was better to be Hera 
pig than his son. Macrob. Satwm. Lib, ii., c. 4. 

MacTobius, on the Innocents slain by Herod. 

Pr<q>hecieB. — Great Pan is dead. 

Herod believed to be the Messiali. He had taken an 
the sceptre of Judah, but he was not of Judah. This i 
held by a considerable sect. 

Both Barcoseba and another received by the Jews. A 
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the mmoTirwhicliwaseTerywhere in those timeB. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, JosephuB. 

E In what sort should Messiah come, seeing that hj him 
ne sceptre should be eternally in Judah, and at his coming 
Ke sceptre aho^lld depart from Judah ? 
r To the end that seeing they should not see, and under- 
standing they should not understand, nothing could be 
better done. 

Curse of the Greets against those who count periods of 

Froofit of Jesus Christ. — Jesus Christ said great things 
simply that he seems not to have considered them, and 
tersely that it is clear he had considered them. This 
clearneaa joined with simplicity ia wonderful. 

Who taught the evangelists the qualities of an entirely 
heroic soul, that they should paint it so perfectly in Jesus 
Christ ? Why did they describe him weak in his agony i* 
Did they not know how to paint a steadfast death ? No 
doubt they did, for the same Saint Luke paints the death 
of Saint Stephen as braver than that of Jesus Christ. 

They describe him therefore as capable of fear before the 
need of dying came, and then wholly strong. 

But when they represent him as so afflicted, it is when 
he afflicts himself, and when men afliet him, then is he 
wholly strong. 

The style of the G-ospel is wonderful in many ways, and 
in this among others, that it contains no invectives against 
the executioners and enemies of Jesus Christ. The his- 
torians do not rail against Judas, Pilate, nor any of the 
Jews. 

If this modesty of the evangelical writers had been simu- 
lated, as well as many other traits of a beautiful character, 
and they had only simulated it to attract observation, even 
if they had not dared to draw attention to it themselves, 
they would not have failed to procure friends, who would 
have remarked on it to their advantage. But as they 
acted thus without dissimulation, and from perfectly die- 
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interested motivee, they pointed it out to no one, and I I 
believe tlint many points of this kind have never been J 
noticed till now, which is an evidence of how diBpossio] 
ail was done. 

The apostles were either deceived or deceivers, 
hypotheses are difBcult ; for it is not possible to mistake ii^ 
man raised from the dead ... \ 

While Jeaua Christ was with them, his presence migbl i 
sustain them, but after that, what gave them force to art I 
if he did not appear to them ? 

Proof of Jesus Christ. — The Buppoaition that the apostles 
were deceivers ia thoroughly absurd. Suppose we fol' 
it out, and imagine these twelve men assembled Bit«i 
death of Jesus Christ, making a plot to say that he 
risen again. By this they attack all earthly powers, 
heart of man is strangely inclined to fickleness and chai 
swayed by promises and by wealth. Had one of thew 
men contradicted themselves under these temptations, nay 
more, had they done bo in prison, in torture and in deatl, 
they were lost. Let that be followed out. 

Hypothesis that the apostles were deceivers. 
The time clearly. 
The manner obscurely. 
Five typical proofs, 

1,600 prophets. 
2,000. 

400 scattered. 

Atheists. — What reason have they to say it is not pos- 
sible to rise again ? Which is the more difficult, to be 
bom or to rise again ; that that which has never been 
should be, or that what has been should be again ? Is it 
more difficult to come into being than to return to it? 
Habit causes the one to seem easy to us, the want of habit 
causes the other to seem impossible. The popular way of 
judging. 

Why should not a virgin bear a child ? does not a hen 
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lay e^s mtliout a cock? Wliat distinguislies these 
outwardly from others ? and who lias told us that the hen 
may not form the germ as well as the cock ? 

What have they to say against the resurrection, or 
against the child-bearing of the Virgin ? which is the more 
difficult ; to produce a man or an animal, or to reproduce 
it? And if they had never seen any species of animal, 
€ould they guess that they were not produced without 
connection with each other ? 

How I hate these follies of not believing in the Eucharist, 
etc. . . . K the Gospel be true, if Jesus Christ be God, 
what difficulty is there ? 

It is impiety not to believe in the Eucharist on the 
ground that we do not see it. 



THE MISSION AND GREATNESS 
JESUS CHRIST. 



WE know God only by Jesua Christ. Without % 
mediator all commumon with God is taken ai»| 
by Jesus Christ we know God. AH wlio have thoughn 
know Gfld, and to prove him without Jesus Christ, hi 
had but feeble proofs. But for proof of Jesus Christ* 
have the prophecies, which are solid and palpable pn« 
And these prophecies, accomplished and proved truel 
the event, mark the certainty of these truths, and c 
quently the divinity of Jeans Christ. In him then, andf 
him, we know God; apart from him, and without \ 
Scripture, without original sin, without a neceeaJ 
mediator, foretold aud come, we could not absoluti 
prove God, nor teach sound doctrine and sound mora 
But by Jeaufi Christ, and in Jesus Christ we prove C 
and teach morality and doctrine. Jesus Christ is then^ 
true God of men. 

But we know at the same time our misery, for this C 
is none other than he who repairs our misery. Thus wfl 
can only know God well by knowing; our sins. Therefore 
those who have known God without knowing their miBerr, 
have not glorified him, but have glorified themselves. 
Quia non eognovU per sapientiam, placuit Deo per stultitiam 
prmdieationis sahioa facere. 

Not only do we know God by Jesua Christ alone, but 
we know ourselves by Jesus Christ alone. We know life 
and death by Jesus Christ alone. Apart from Jesus 
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Christ we know not what is our life, uor our death, nor 
(Jod, nor ourselves. 

Thus without the Scripture, whicli has Jesus Cbriat 
alone for its object, we know nothing, and see only 
obscurity and confusion in the nature of God, and in our 
own nature. 

Without Jesus Christ man must be plunged in vice and 
misery ; with Jesus Christ man is free from vice and 
misery, in him is all our virtue and all our happiness. 
Apart from him is nought but vice and misery, error and 
darkness, death and despair, 

"Without Jesus Christ the irorld would not exist, for it 
could only be either destroyed, or a very hell. 

It is not only impossible but useless lo know God with- 
out Jesus Christ. They have not withdrawn from him, 
but drawn near , they have not abased themselves, but . . . 

Quo quitque oplimus est, peasimus, si hoc ipsum, quod git 
optiwtis, ascribat aibi. 

The Gospel only speaks of the virginity of the Virgin 
lip to the time of the birth of Jesus Christ. All with 
reference to Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ, whom the two Testaments regard, the Old 
as its end, the New as its model, both as their centre. 

Scepticism is the truth. For. after all, men before Jesus 
Christ did not know either where they were or if they 
were great or little. And those who said one or the other 
knew nothing about it, and guessed without reason and 
by chance, yet they always erred in excluding one or the 
other. 

Quod ergo ignorantes qtimritis, Eeligio annuntiat vobis. 

If Epictetus had seen the way with certainty he would 
have said to men : " You follow a false road " ; he shows 
that there is another, but he does not lead there ; it is the 
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way of willii^j what God wills ; Jesus Christ alone lead* 
thither, via, veritas. 

JeBua ChriBt did nothing but teach men that they were 
lovers of themselTea, that they were slaves, blind, frict, 
miserable, and sinners, that he would deliver them, 
enlighten, bless, and heal them, that this would be brought 
about by hatred of self, and by following him through 
poverty and the death of the erosa. 

An artizan who speaks of riches, a lawyer who speaks of 
war, or of kingship, etc., but the rich man rightly spealis 
of riches, a king speaks slightingly of a great gift he lias 
just made, and God rightly speaks of God. 

Hoaea iii. 

Isaiah slii., xlviii., liv., Ix., Ixi. Tlie last verse. I have 
foretold it long since, that they might know that it is I. 
Jaddus to Alexander. 

Man is not worthy of God, but he is not incapable of 
being rendered worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite himself to miserahU 
man, but it is not unworthy of God to raise him from his 
misery. 

The infinite distance between body and mind is a figure 
of the infinitely more infijiite distance between mind and 
charity, for this is supematuraL 

All the splendour of greatness has no lustre for those 
who seek understanding. 

The greatness of men of understanding is invisible to 
kings, to the rich, to conquerors, and to all the great 
according to the fiesh. 

The greatness of wisdom, which has no existence save in 
G^d, is invisible to the carnal and to men of understand* 
ing. These are three orders difiering in kind. 

Men of great genius have their empire, their glory, their 
grandeur, their victory, their lustre, and do not need 
worldly greatness, with which they have nothing to do. 
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Phey are seen, not by the eye, but by tlie mind ; and that 



The flaints have their empire, their glory, their victory, 
bheir lustre, and want no glory of the flesh or of the mind, 
with which they have nothing to do, for these add nothing 
fto them, neither do they take away. They are seen of 
Gtod and the angels, and not by the bodily eye, nor by the 
eurioua spirit ; Gtod suffices them. 

Archimedes without worldly pomp would have had the 

ime reverence. He fought no battles for the eye to gaze 

i, but he left his discoveries to all minds. ! how bril- 

9,nt was he to the mind. 
Jesus Christ, without riches, and without any exterior 

lanifestation oE science, ia in hia own order of holiness. 

ie gave forth no scientific inventiona to the world, he 
never reigned ; but he was humble, patient, holy ; holy 
before God, terrible to devils, without spot of sin. ! in 

rliat great pomp, and with what transcendent magnifi.- 

ince did he come to the eyes ot the liyart, which discern 

isdom. 

It would have been needless for ArLhimedea, though of 
princely birth, to have played the pnnce m his books on 

It would have been needless to our Lord Jesua Christ 
Eor the pirrpoae of shining in hia kingdom of holiness, to 
come as kings come ; but he did come in the glory proper 
to his order. 

is moat unreasonable to be ofEended at the lowliness 
itof Jesua Christ, as if this lowliness were in the same order 

was the greatness which be came to display. Let us 
eoaaider this greatness in hia life, in his passion, in his 
■obscurity, in his death, in the choice of his disciples, in 
.^eir desertion of him, in the secrecy of his reaurrectioo, 
and the rest, and it will seem so vast as to give no room 
for offence at a lowliness in another order. 

But there are those who can only admire carnal as 
though there were no mental greatness, and others who 
only admire mental greatneas, as though there were not 
infinitely greater heights in wisdom. 

All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and the 
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kingdoms thereof, are not comparaWe to the lowest n 
for mind knows all these, and itaelf ; the body nothing: ■ 

All bodies together and all minds together, and all f " 
can effect, are not worth the least motion of charity. 
is of an order infinitely more esalted. 

From all bodies together, we cannot extract one 1 
thought ; this ia impossible and in another order, 
all bodies and minds it is impossible to produce a 
motion of true charity, it is impossible, it is in another j 
a supernatural order. 

The Jews, in testing if he were G-od, have shown that 



The Church has had a 
Jesus Christ was man, a_ 
showing that he was G-od. And the evidences were equi 

Jeaus Christ is a (Jod to whom we draw near without 
pride, and before whom, we abase ouraelTes without 
despair. 

Jesus Christ for all, Moses for a peojile. 

The Jews were blessed in Abraham. " I will bless tbow 
that bless thee." But all nations are blessed in his seed. 

Pa/rum ed id, etc. Isaiah. 
Lumen ad revelationem gentium. 

Non fecit ialiter omni nationi, said David in speaking of 
the Law. But in speaking of Jesus Christ it must be 
said ; Fedt taliter omni nationi. 

So it is the property of Jesus Christ to he universal; 
even the Church ofEers the sacrifice only for the faithfaL j 
Jesus Christ offered that of the cross for all. I 

The victory over death. What advantageth it a man ' 
that he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? He 
that will save his soul shall lose it. 

I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil. Lambs 
took not away the sins ol the world, but I am the lamb 
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lio take iiway sins. Moaes gave you not that bread from 
<tven. Moses has not led you out of captivity, and made 
(U truly free. 

Typee. — Jesus Christ ciwued their mind to understand 

le Scripturee. 

There are two ^eat revelations. 

1, All things happened to them in figures: vere Israeliite, 
re liberi, true bread from heaven. 

2. A Glod humbled to the cross. It was necessary that 
lirist should suffer and enter into glory, that he should 
pnquer death by death. Two advents. 

The types of the completeness of redemption, as that 
le s\m gives light to all, denote only completeness, but 
ley figuratively imply exclusions, as the Jews elected to 
le exclusion of the Gkntiles denote exclusion. 

Jesus Christ the Redeemer of all. — Yes, for he has 
Eered, like a maa who has ranaomed all ■who willed to 
tine to him. It is the misfortune of those who die on 

! way, but as far as he is concerned, he offers them 
Bdemption. — That holds good in the example, where he 
to ransoms and he who hinders from dying are two, but 
■ a Jesus Christ, who does both one and the other. — ■ 
b, for Jesus Christ in his quality of Eedeemer, is not 
erhaps master of all, and thus so far as in him lies, he is 
le Eedeemer of all. 

Jesus Christ would not be slain without the forms of 
iBtice, for it is much more ignominious to die by justice 
lan by an unjust sedition. 

The elect will be ignorant of their virtues and the repro- 
ite of the greatness of their crimes, " Lord, when saw 
re thee an hungered or athirat ? " etc. 
JesuH Christ would none of the testimony of devils, nor 
those who were not called, but of God and John the 
Uptiat. 
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Jesus Christ says not that he is not of Nazareth, to 
leave the wicked in their blindness ; nor that he is not tk 
son of Joseph. 

The calling of the Gentiles by Jesus Christ. 

The ruin of the Jews and heathen by Jesus Christ. 



THE MYSTERY OF JESUS. 

TESUS suffered in his passion the tormenta which men 
/ inflicted on him, but in his a^ony he suffered torments 
fhich he inflicted on himself; turbare Kemetvpmm. This is 
i suffering from no human, but an almighty hand, and hi3 
rfao bears it must also be almighty. 

Jesus sought some comfort at least in his three dearest 
Henda, and they were asleep. He prayed them to watch 
rith him awhile, and they left him with utter carelessness, 
laving so little compassion that it could not hinder their 
Seeping even for a moment. And thus Jesus was left 
3one to the wrath of God, 

Jesus was without one on the earth not merely to feel 
md share his suffering, but even to know of it ; he and 
n were alone in that knowledge, 

Jesns was in a garden, not of delight as the first Adam, 
1 which he destroyed himself and the whole human ra^e; 
lut in one of agony, in which he saved himself and the 
rtiole human race. 

He suffered this sorrow and this desertion in the horror 

Qight. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but on this single 
(Ccasion, but then he complained as if he could no longer 
eetrain his extreme sorrow. " My aoul is sorrowful, even 
mto death." 

Jesus sought companionship and consolation from men. 
Ihia was the only time in his life, as it seems to me ; but 
le received it not, for hia disciples were asleep. 

Jesus will he in agony even to the end of the world. 

e must not sleep during that time. 

Tesua in the midst of this universal desertion, even that 



of his own frienda chosen to watch with him, finding tt 
asleep, was vexed because of the daager to which 
exposed, not him, but themselves ; he warned them of 
own safety and of their good, with a heartfelt t«ndemeB«' 
for them during their ingratitude, and warned them that 
the spirit is willing and the flesh weak. 

Jeans, finding them atiU sleeping, unrestrained by any 
consideration for themselves or for him. had the tender- 
ness not to wake them but to let them sleep on. 

JesuB prayed, uncertain of the will of his Father, and 
feared death ; but ao soon aa he knew it he went forward 
to offer himself to death : Eawus. Proceasit. John. 

Jesus asked of men, and was not heard. 

JesuB, whOe his disciples slept, wrought their salvation. 
He has wrought that of each of the just while they slept 
both in their nothingness before their birth, and in their 
sins after their birth. 

He prayed only once that the cup should pass away, and 
then with submission ; but twice that it should come if 
need were. 

Jean a was weary. 

Jesus, seeing all his friends asleep and all his enemieE 
wakeful, gave himself over entirely to his Father. 

Jesus did not regard in Judas his enmity, but God's 
order, which he loves and admits, since he calls him 

Jesus tore himself away from his disciples to enter into 
his agony ; we must tear oiirselves from our nearest and 
dearest to imitate him. 

Jesus being in agony and in the greatest sorrow, let us 
pray longer . . . 

Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek me hadat thou 
not foimd me. 

I thoi^ht of thee in mine agony, such drops of blood . 
shed for thee. 

It is tempting me rather than proving thyself, to thii 
if thou wouldest act well in a case which has not occi 
I will act in thee if it occur. 

Let my rules guide thy conduct ; see how I have led 
Virgin and the saints who have let me act in them. 
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The Father loves all that I do. 

Must I ever shed the blood of my hiunanity and thou 
^ve no teajB ? 

Thy conversion is mj affair; fear not and pray with 
onfidence as for mo. 

I am present with thee by my word in the Scriptures, by 
ij Spirit in the Church and by inspiration, by my power 
I the priest, by my prayer in the faithful, 

Physiciana will not heal thee, for thou wilt die at last. 
Qt it is I who heal thee and make the body immortal. 

Suffer chains and bodily servitude, I dehver thee now 
imly from what is spiritual. 

I am to thee more a friend than such or such an one, for 
t have done for thee more than they ; they have not borne 
rhat I have borne from thee, they have not died for thee 
U I tave done in the time of thine infidehtiea and thy 
p^uelties, and aa I am ready to do and do in my elect and 
tt the Holy Sacrament. 

If thon kneweat thy sina thou wouldest loae heart. — I 
fliall loae it then Lord, for on thy word I believe their 
Doalice. — No, for I by whom thou leamest it can heal thee 
them, and what I tell thee ia a sign that I will heal 
thee. As thou doat expiate them, thou wilt know them, 
bid it will be said to thee : " Behold, thv sina are forgiven 
ftee ! " 

Repent then for thy secret sina, and for the hidden 
Bialice of those which thou fcnoweat. 

Lord, I give thee all. — 

I love thee more ardently than thou haat loved thine 

icleannessea, ut immundae pro hito. 

To me be the glory, not to thee, thou worm of eajth. 

Ask thy director, when my own words are to thee 
tccaaion of evil, or vanity, or curiosity. 

I see the depths which are in me of pride, curioaity and 
aat. There ia no relation between me and G-od, nor Jesus 
Jhrist the Juat One. But he haa been made sin for me, all 
Hiy scourgea are fallen upon him. He is more abominable 
bhau I, and far from abhorring; me he holds himself 
luinoured that I go to him and succour him. 

But he has healed himself, and still more will he heal me. 
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1 must add my wounds to hia, and join me to him, and 
he wOI save me in suving himself. 

But thia must not be put ofE to a future day. 

Do little things aa though they were great, because of 
the majesty of Jeaua Christ who does them in us, and who 
lives our life ; do great things as though they were small 
and easy, because of his omnipotence. 

rft* Sepulchre of Jeeut Christ. — Jesus Christ was dead, 
but seen on the Cross. He was dead, and hidden in the 
sepulehre. 

Jesus Christ was buried by the saints alone. 

Jesus Christ worked no miracles at the sepulchre. 

Only the saints entered it. 

There, not on the Cross, Jesus Christ took a new life. 

It is the last mystery of the passion and the redemption. 

Jeeus Christ had no where to rest on earth but in the 
sepulchre. 

His enemies only ceased fo jiersecute him at the se- 
pnlehre. 

I consider Jesus Christ in all persons and in ourselves. 
Jesus Christ as a father in his father, Jesus Christ as & 
brother in his brethren, Jesus Christ as poor in the poor, 
Jesus Christ as rich in the rich, Jesus Christ as doctor 
and priest in priests, Jesus Christ as sovereign in princes. 
etc. Tor by his glory he is all that is great, since he is 
God ; and he ia by his mortal life all that is miserable and 
abject. Therefore he has taken this wretched state, to 
enable him to be in all persons, and the model of all 
conditions. 

The false justice of Pilate only caused the suffering of 
Jesus Christ; for he caused him to be scourged by his 
false justice, and then slew him. It would have lieen 
better that he had slain him at first. Thus is it with 
those who are falsely just. They do good works or evil to 
please the world, and show that they are not altogether of 
Jesus Christ, for they are ashamed of him. Then at last in 
great temptations and on great occasions, they slay him. 
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leems to me that Jesus Christ after his resuTrection 
Uowed hie wounds only to lie touched ; Noli me taiiyere. 
¥e must unite ourselves to his sufferings only. 

At the Last Supper he gave himself in communion as 
le about to die ; to the disciples at Emmaus as one risen 
rom the dead ; to the whole Church as one ascended into 



Compare not thyself with others, but with me. If thou 
iDdest me not in those with whom thou comparest thyself, 
hou comparest thyself with him that is abomiuable. If 
hou findest me there compare thyself to me. But who ia 
t that thou dost compare? Thyself, or me in thee ? If it 
)e thyself it is one that ia abominable ; if it be me thou 
pomparest me to myself. Now I am God in all. 

I speak and often counsel thee because thy Guardian 
_ji not speak to thee, for I will not that thou shouldest 
ack a guide. 

And perhaps I do so at his prayers, and thus he leads 
iiee without thy seeing it. 

Hiou wouldest not seek me unless tliou didst possess me. 

Therefore be not trotbled. 

Be comforted ; it is not from yourself that you must 
Hpect it ; but on the contrary, expecting nothing from 
fourself , you must await it. 

Pray that ye enter not into temptation. It is danger- 
is to be tempt«d, and those alone are tempted who do not 
ray- 

Et hi convtreuB eonfirma fratrea tuoe. But before, coti- 
«ws Jeevs retpexit Fetrum. 
Saint Pet«r asked permission t« strike Malchus, and 

truck before having the answer; Jesus Christ answered 

iterwards. 

I love poverty because he loved it. I love wealth because 
gives the power of helping the miserable. I keep my 
^tfa to everyone ; rendering not evil to those who do n 
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wrong ; but I wish them a lot like mine, in which I receive 
neither good nor evil from men. I try to be just, true, 
sincere, and faithful to all men ; I have a tender heart for 
those to whom G-od has more closely bound me; and 
whether I am alone or seen of men I place all my actions 
in the sight of G-od, who shall judge them, and to whom I 
have consecrated them all. 

Such are my opinions, and each day of my life I bless 
my Redeemer who has implanted them in me, who ha43 
transformed me, a man full of weakness, misery, and lust, 
of pride and ambition, into a man exempt from these evils, 
by the power of his grace, to which all the glory is due ; 
since of myself I have only misery and sin. 



)F THE TRUE RIGHTEOUS MAN AND 
OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

T EMBERS. To begin ■with that.— To regulate the love 
■which we owe to oTirBelvas, we must imagine a body 
full o£ thinking members, for we are members of the 
whole, and see how each member should love itself, etc. . . . 

If the feet and the hands had each a separate will they 
could only be in their order in submitting this separate 
will to the primary will which governa the whole body. 
Apart from that they are in disorder and misfortune, but 
in willing only the good of the body they find their own 
good. 

MoraiUy. — ^God having made the heavens and the earth, 
■which cannot feel the happiness of their being, he has been 
pleased to make beings who should know it, and who 
Bhoidd compose a body of thinking members. For our 
members do not feel the happiness of their union, of 
their admirable intelligence, of the care which nature has 
taken to infuse into them a mind, and to make them grow 
and endure. How happy would they be if they could see 
and feel it. But in order to this they must needs have 
intelligence to know it, and good will to consent to that of 
the universal soul. For if, having received intelligence, 
they used it to retain nourishment for themselvea without 
allowing it to pass to the other members, they would he 
not only unjust but also miserable, and would hate rather 
than love themselves, their blessedness as well as their 
duty consisting in their consent to the guidance of the 
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geaeral soul to which they belong, who lores them better 
tUaa they love themselveu. 

To be a member, is to have neither life, being, nor move- 
ment save h\ the spirit of the body, and for the body ; the 
separate meinljer, seeing no longer the body to which it 
belongs, has only a, waning and dying existence. Yet it 
believes it is a whole, and seeing not the body on which 
it depends, it believes it depends only on self and wills to 
constitute itself both centre and body. Bnt not having in 
a principle of life, it only goes astray, and is aston- 
:Bhed in the uncertainty of its being ; fully aware that it 

not a body, yet not seeing that it is a member of a body. 
Then when at last it arrives at the knowledge of self, itjj 
has returned as it were to its own home, and loves itadd 
only for the body's sake, bewailing that in the past it ha^l 
gone astray. JH 

It cauuot by its nature love ought else, if not for it|^^| 
and to subject it to self, since each thing loves itself ab^^H 
all. But in loving the body it loves itself, because it I^^| 
no being but in it, by it, and for it. Qui adhceret Deo W^^H 
gpiriUis ewt. ]^H 

The body loves the hand, and the hand, if it had a ^ifj^H 
should love itself in the same' proportion as that in wii^^| 
it is loved by the soul. All love beyond this is unjust. j^H 

Adherens Deo unue epiritus est. We love ourselves beca^^| 
we are members of Jesus Christ. We love Jesus Ch^^l 
because he is the body of which we are meuibers. Al^^| 
one, one is in the other, like the Three Persons. 1^| 

The examples of the noble deaths of the LacedaamoniaaM 
and others scarce touch us, for what good do they to iiB^| 
But the example of the death of the martyrs touches n^fl 
for they are our members. We have a common tie wi^H 
them, their resolution can form ours, not ouly by exanijj|^| 
but because it has perhaps merited ours. There is nothi^H 
of this in the examples of the heathen ; there is no boj^H 
between us. As we do not become rich by seeing a ri^H 
stranger, but by seeing a father or a husband who is Ba.^^| 
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We muBt lore God only, and hate self only. 

If tb.e foot had always been ignoraat that it belonged to 
the hody, and that there waa a body on which it depended, 
if it had only had the knowledge and the love of self, and 
if it came to know that it belonged to a body on which it 
Bepended, what regret, what confusion for the- past life, 
for having been useless to the body from which its whole 
life was derived, which would have reduced it to nothing if 
it had rejected it and separated it from itself, as it held 
itself apart from the body. What prayers for its preser- 
"vation in the body, with what submission would it allow 
itself to be governed according to the will which rules 
the body, even to consent, if need be, that it should be 
cut ofE, or it would lose its character of member. For 
«a,ch member must be content to perish for the body, 
for which aloue the whole exists. 

Q ensure the happiness of the members, they must have 
one will, and submit it to the body. 

It is false that we are worthj of the love of others, it is 
unjust that we should desire it. If we were bom reason- 
able and impartial, knowing ourselves and others, we should 
not give this bias to our will. But we are bom with it ; 
we are therefore bom unjust, for all tends to self. This 
is contrary to all order. We should look to the general 
advantage, and the inelinatioo to self is the beginning of 
all disorder, in war, in politics, in economy, and in roan's 
own body. 

The will therefore is depraved. If the members of 
natural and civil communities tend towards the well-being 
of the body, the communities themselves shoidd tend to 
the welfare of another more general body of which they 
are members. We should therefore look to the whole. We 
are therefore bom unjust and depraved. 

He who hates not in himself hia self-love, and that 

latinct which leads him to make himself a God, is indeed 

blinded. All must see that nothing is so opposed to justice 



and trwth. For it is false that we deserve this, and it is 
anjuet and impossible to attain it, since all demand the i^ 
same. Maaifeetly then injustice is innate in us, ^tdid, ii 
which we Cannot free ourselves, yet from which we ought H 
to free ourselves. lii 

But no religion has pointed out that this is a sin, or that [l 
we are bom in it, or that we are bound to resist it, or faOHj 
thought of offering us a cure. sH 

It is unjust that any should attach themselves toi^^ 
even though they do it with pleasure, and voluntarily. I 
should deceive those in whom I arouBed this desire, for I 
am not the final end of any. nor have I that which can 
satisfy them. Am I not about to die? And thus the 
object of their attachment will die. Thus aa it would be 
blameworthy in me to cause a falsehood to be believed, 
though I should gently insinuate it. though it should be 
believed with pleasure, and though it should give me plea- 
sure ; in lite manner it is blameworthy in me if I make 
myself beloved, and if I diaw persons to attach themaelves 
to me. I ought to warn those who are ready to consent to 
a lie, that they should not believe it, whatever advantage 
accrues to me from it ; and in the same way that they 
should not attach themselves to me ; for they ought to 
spend their life and their pains in pleasing God, or in 
seeking him. 



Self-will never will be satisfied, though it should have 
power for all it would ; but we are satisfied from the 
moment we renounce it. Without it we cannot be discon- 
tented, with it we cannot be content. 

To hate self, and to seek a truly lovable being to love, 
is therefore the true and only virt.ue, for we are hateful 
because of lust. But as we cannot love what is outside us, 
we must love a being which is in us, yet not ourselves, and 
that is true of each and all men. ITow the nniversal 
Being is alone such. The Kingdom of God is within us ; 
the universal good is within us, is our very selves, yet not 
selves. 
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If there be a god we ought to love him alone, and not 
the creatures of a day. The reasoning of the wicked in 
the Book of Wiidatn is only founded on the non-exiatence 
of God. " Given that there ja no God." say they, ■' let us 
take delight in the creature. It ie because there is nothing 
better." But were there a God to love they would not 
have come to this conclusion, but to the contrary. And 
this is the conclusion of the wise : " There is a God, there- 
fore we ought not to take delight in the creature." 

Therefore all that leads us to attach ourselves to the 
creature is evil, because it hinders us from serving God if 
we know him, and from seeking him if we know hirn not. 
Now we are full of lust. Therefore we are full of evil, 
therefore we should hate ourselves and oil which urges ua 
to attach ourselves to aught but God only. 

That we must love one God only is a thing so plaiu, that 
to miracles are needed to prove it. 

That is a good state of the Church in which it is upheld 
y Qod alone. 

Two laws suffice to regulate the whole Christian republio 
rtter than all political laws. 

Against those who tnathtg in the mercy of God live care- 
ly withovi doing good worki. — As the two sources of our 
I are pride and indolence, God has revealed to us two of 
attributes for their cure, mercy and justice. The pro- 
erty of justice is to abase our pride, however holy may be 
our works, e( non intree in judicium, etc. ; and the property 
of mercy is to combat indolence by exciting to good works, 
according to that passage : " The goodness of God leads to 
"" itance," and that other of the Ninevites ; " Let us do 
to see if peradventure he will pity us." Thus 
so far from authorising slackness, that it is on. 
contrary the quality which formally asaaOs it, so that 
,d of saying : " Were there not mercy in God, wo 
make every effort after virtue," we should say. on 
■ntrary, that because there is mercy in God we must 
every efEort. 
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The world exists for the exercise of mercy and ju< 
not as if men were in it as they came from, the baiidi< 
God, but as the enemies of G-od, to whom he giyes by ^ 
light enough to return, if they will seek him and fc 
him, and to punish them, if they refuse to seek him 
follow him. 

We implore the mercy of God, not that he miay leave 
in peace in our vices, but that he may free us from then. 

There are but two kinds of men, the righteous, idul 
believe themselves sinners, and sinners, who believe the»| 
selves righteous. 

There are two hinds of men in each religion, — ^Among tk 
heathen, worshippers of beasts, and the worshippers of the 
one God revealed by natural religion. 

Among the Jews, the carnal and the spiritual, who wew^ 
the Christians of the old law. 

Among the Christians, those coarser ones, who are the 
Jews of the new law. 

The carnal Jews looked for a carnal Messiah, and the 
coarser Christians believe that the Messiah has dispensed 
them from the love of God. True Jews and true Chnstians 
adore a Messiah who makes them love God. 

Carnal Jews and the heathen have their miseries, and 
Christians also. There is no Eedeemer for the heathen, for 
they do not even hope for one. There is no Redeemer for 
the Jews, who hope for him in vain. There is a Bedeemer 
only for the Christians. 

The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, pride, etc. 

There are three orders of things: the flesh, the spirit, 
and the will. 

The carnal are the rich and kings, who have the body as 
their object. 

Enquirers and men of science, who have mind for their 
object. 

The wise, who have right for their object. 

God must reign over all, and all men must be referred 
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O liim. In things of the flesh lust reigns especially, in 
lien of intellect uuriosity espedally, in wisdom pride esjie- 
daUy. 

Not that a man may not boast of wealth or knowledge, 
rat there is no room for pride, for in granting that a man 
B learned there will be no difficulty in proving to him that 
le is wrong to be proud. Pride finds ita proper place in 
riedom, for it cannot be granted to a man that he has 
nade himself wise and that he is wrong to be proud of it. 
?or that is just. Now God alone girea wisdom, and there- 
ore qui gloriatur in Domino, glorietur. 

All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, the lust 
>f the eyea, or the pride of life ; lihido gentiendi, libido 
leiendi, lihido dominandi. Woe to the accursed land which 
)he«e three rivers of flame enkindle rather than moisten. 
Bappy they who are on these rivers, not overwhelmed nor 
Kuried away, but immovably fixed upon the floods, not 
ttanding but seated, and on a firm and sure base, whence 
itey rise not before the dawn ; but where, baviug rested in 
peace, they stretch forth their hands tx) him who will hft 

rthem up, and cause them to stand firm and upright in tl 
porches of the heavenly Jerusalem, where pride may i 
more assail nor cast them down ; and who yet weep, not to 
see all those perishable things crumble which the torrents 
sweep away, but at the remembrance of their dear country, 
I that heavenly Jerusalem, which they remember without 
ceasing while the days of their exile are prolonged. 

I The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away. 

O holy Sion, where all is firm and nothing falls. 
We must sit upon the floods, not under them or in them, 
but on them ; not standing but seated, being seated to be 
humble, and above them in security. But in the porches 
of Jerasaleni we shall stand. 

Let us see if our pleasure is stable or transitory, if it 
pass away, it is a river of Babylon, 

There are few true Christians, I say this even la regard 
to faith. There are many who believe, but from super- 
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stition. There are mauy who believe not, out of reckleas 
living ; few ara between the two. 

I do not include here those whose morality is true holi- 
ness, nor those whose belief springs from the heart. 

It is not a rare thing to have to blame the world for too 
much dotility, it is a vice as natural as unbelief, and as 
pernicious. Superstition. 

Abraham took nothing for himself, but only for hie ser- 
yante; so the just man takes for himself nothing of the 
world, nor of the applause of the world, but only for his 
passions, which he uses as their master, saying to the one, 
' Go,' and to another, ' Come.' Svh te erit appetitvs tniu. 
The passions thus sulDdued are virtues. God himself attri- 
butes to himself avariee, jealousy, anger; and these are 
virtues as well as kindness, pity, eonatancy, which aire also 
passions. We must treat tiiem as slaves, and leaving to 
them their food hinder the soul from taking any of it. For 
when the paBBiona gain the mastery tliey are vieee, then 
they furnish nutriment to the soul, and the soul feeds on 
it and is poisoned. 

The just man acts by faith in the smallest things ; when 
he blames hia servants, he wishes for their conversion by 
the spirit of God, and prays God to correct them ; for he 
expects as much from God as from his own blame, and he 
prays God to bless hia corrections. And bo with all hia 
other actions. 

Of all that is in the world he takes part only in what is 
impleasant, not in what is pleasant. He loves his neigh- 
bours, but his charity does not restrict itself within tliese 
bounds, but flows out to his enemies, and then to those of 
God. 1 

This is common to ordinary life and that of the saints, 
that all endeavour after happiness, and differ only in the 
object in which they place it. Both call those their ene- 
" ' s who hinder them from attaining it. 
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We should judge of what is good or bad by the will of 
God, who cannot be either tiajust or blind ; and not by our 
own will, which is always full of malice and error. 

Job. Tiii. MuUi crediderunt in eum. Dicebat ergo Jegtit : 

" 8i moTuerUU vere mihi digeipvli eritie, et Veritas 

Kberaint vog." Regponderuni : Semen Abrahae g^iniiu et 
nemini servimtts unquam. 

There is a great difference between disciples and true dis- 
(dplea. They are recognised by saying to them that the 
imth will make them free ; for if they answer that they 
are free, and that it ia in their power to come out of slavery 
to the devil, they are indeed disciples, but not true dis- 
ciples. 

"Might I but see a miracle," men say, " I would become 
« Christian." How can they be sure they would do that 
of which they are ignorant ? Men imagine that conversion 
ieonsista in maldng of the worship of God such a transac- 
tion and way of life aa they picture to themselves. True 
conversion consists iu the annihilation of self before that 
imiverBal Being whom we have so often provoked, and who 
Eoigbt with justice destroy ub at any moment ; in recognis- 
ing that we can do nought without him, and have merited 
nothing from him but his wrath. It eonaiats in knowing 
that there is unconquerable opposition between us and 
B-od, and that without a mediator there could be no com- 
pmnion with him.. 

Comminiiium cor. Saint Paul. There is the Christian 
character. Albe vous a nomme, je ne voue oonnaig plue. 
Comeille. That is the inhuman character. The human 
eharacter is the contrary. 

With how little pride a Christian believes himself united 
to God, with how little abasement does he rank himself 
with the worms of earth. What a way ia this to receive 
life and death, good and evil. 

It is true there is difficulty in entering into a devout life, 
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but thJH difficultj' does not arise from the religion whii^h 
begins in us, but from the irreligion which is still there. 
If our aenees were not opposed to peiiit«iice, and if our 
corruption were not opposed to the purity of Q-od, there 
would be nothing in this painful to ua. We suffer only in 
proportion as the vice which is natural to us resists super- 
natural grace ; our heart feels torn asimder by these con- 
flicting efforts, but it would be most unjust to impute this 
violence to Qoi, who draws us, instead of attributing it to 
the world, which holds us back. As a child which a mother 
tears from the robbers' arms, in the anguish it suffers 
should love the loving and legitimate violence of her who 
procures its liberty, ajid detest only the imperious and 
tyrannical violence of those who retain it unjustly. The 
most cruel war which God can make against men in this 
life is to leave them without that war which he came to 
bring. " I came to bring war," he says, and to inform 
them of this war, " I came to bring fire and the sword," 
Before him the world Uved in a false peace. 

The exterior must he joined to the interior to obtain 
aught from God, that is to say, we must kneel, pray with 
the lips, etc., in order that proud man, who would not sub- 
mit himself to God, should now be subject to the creature. 
To expect succour from these externals is superstition, to 
refuse to join them to interior acts is pride. 

External works. — There is nothing so perilous as that 
which is pleasing to God and to man ; for those conditions 
which are pleasing to God and man, have one side which 
is pleasing to God, and another which is pleasing to man ,■ 
as the greatness of Saint Theresa. That which was pleas- 
ing to Glod was her profound humility under her revelations, 
what was pleasing to men was her light. And thus we 
torment ourselves to imitate her discourses, thus thinking 
to imitate her condition, and thereby to hive what God 
loves, and to place ourselves in a state which God loves. 

It is better not to fast, and be thereby humbled, than to 
fast and be puffed up therewith. 

The Pharisee and the Publican. 
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What will memory avail me if it be alike hurtful and help- 
ful, since all depends upon the blessing of Qod, who gives 
only to things done for him according in his rules and in 
his ways, the manner being thusaa imjwrtant as the thing, 
and perhaps more ; since God can bring good out of evil, 
and becauae without God we bring evil out of good. 

The hopewhich Chriatians have of possessing an infinite 
good is mingled with actual enjoyment aa well as with fear ; 
for it is not as with those who should hope for a kingdom, 
of which they being subjects would have nothing ; but they 
faope for holiness, and freedom from injustice, of which 
they possess somewhat. 

S"one is so happy as a true Christian, none so i-easouable, 
none so virtuous, none so amiable. 

We remove ouraelvea from God only by remo^-ing our- 
Belves from love. 

Onr prayers and our virtues are abomination before God 
if they are not the prayers and the virtues of Jesus Christ, 
And our sins will never be thG object of the mercy, but of 
the justice of God, if they are are not those of Jesus Christ. 

He baa adopted our ains, and has admitted us into cove- 
nant with him, for virtues are his own, and sins are 
etrauge to him ; while virtues are strange to us, and sins 

IJet US change the rule which we have hitherto adopted 
for judging what is good. We have had our own will as 
our rule in this reapeet, let ua now take the will of God, 
all that he wills is good and right to us, all that he wills 
not is evil. 

All that God allows not is forbidden ; sins are forbidden 
by the general declaration that God has made, that he 
bJIows them not. Other things which he haa left without 
general prohibition, and which for that reaaon are said to 
be permitted, are nevertheless not always permitted; for 
■when God removes any one of them from us, and when, by 
the eveat, which is a manifestation of the wiU of God, it 
appears that Gtod allows not that we should have a thing, 



that ie then forbidden to us as sin, since the will of God is 
tliat we should not have one more than the other. There 
is this sole difference l>etween these two things, that it is 
certain God will never allow sin, while it is not certain that 
he will never allow the other. But ao long as God allows 
it not. we must look upon it as sin, so long as the absence 
of God's will, which alone is all goodness and all justice, 
renders it unjust and evil. 

True Christians nevertheless submit to folly, not becaase 
thej respect folly, but the commandment of God, who for 
the punishment of men has put them in subjection to their 
follies. Omnie ereatura subjecta est vanUati. Liierabiiur. 
Thus Saint Thomas explains the passage in Saint Jamee 
on giving place to the rich, that ii they do it not ii 
sight of God the commandment of religion is set at naugli| 

All great amusements are dangerous to the Ghristid 
life, but among all those which the world has invent^ 
none is so much to Ije feared as the theatre. It i 
natural and so delicate a representation of the paasii 
that it moves them, and makes them spring up i 
heart, above all that of love, principally when it is ; 
eented aa very chaste and very honourable. For the moi 
innocent it seems to innocent souls, the more are th 
capable of being touched by it; its violence pleases e 
self-love, which at once forms the desire of causing t 
same effects which we see so well represented, and at tl 
same time we make for ourselves a conscience founded a 
the honour of the feelings which we see there. And tU 
extinguishes the fear of pure souls which imagine 1" 
is no harm to purity in loving with a love which seems jj 
them BO moderate. 

Thus we leave the theatre with our heart so full of a 
the beauty and tenderness of love, the soul fund the b 
so persuaded of its innocence, that we are fully prepai 
to receive its first impressions, or rather to seek occasi 
to let them be horn tu the heart of some one, in order th^ 
e may receive the same pleasures and the same sacrifict 
which we have seen so well depicted in the theatre. 
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£ The circumstances in which it is easist to live according 
l^to the world are those in which it is most difficult to live 
KiCording to God, and vice versa. Nothing is bo difficult 
Dording to the world as the religioua life; nothing is 
Oore easy according to God. Nothing is easier than to 
ive in great office and great wealth according to the world; 
lothing is more difficult than to live in them according to 
Jod, and not to take part in them and love them. 

Those who believe without having read the Old and 
Sew Testaments, do so because they have a saintly frame 
>£ mind, with which all that they hear of our religion 
kgrees. They feel that a God has made them ; their will 
3 to love God only, their will is to hate themselTea only. 
They feel that they have no power of themselves, that they 
ire unable to come to God, and if God come not to them, 
iiey can have no communion with him. And they hear 
Dur religion declare that men must love God only, and hate 
self only, but that all being corrupt, and unfit for God, 
Gfld maite himself man to unite himaelf to ws. Hq more 
i needed to convince men who have such a disposition 
and have a knowledge of their duty and of their incompe- 

Those whom we see to be Christians without the know- 
ledge of the prophecies and evidences, are able to judge of 
their religion aa well as those who have that knowledge. 
They judge of it by the heart, as others by the under- 
atandiug, God himself inclines them to believe, and thus 
tiiey are effectually persuaded. 

I admit that one of those Christians who Vielieve with- 
out proof is not perhaps qualified to convince an infidel 
who will say the sajne of himself ; but those who know the 
proofs of religion can prove without difficulty that such a 
believer is truly inspired by God, though he cannot prove 
it himself. 

For G^d having said by his prophets, who are beyond a 
doubt prophets, tiiat in the reign of Jesus Christ he will 
spread his spirit abroad among all nations, that the young 
men and maidens and the children of the Church will pro- 
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"" pheey, Uiere is no doubt that the spirit of God is upon 
these, and not upon the others. 

Wonder not to see simple soula believe without reason- 
ing. God gives to them the love of him, and the hate of 
self, he inclines their heart to belief. No man will ever 
believe with true and saving faith if God incline not the 
heart, but each will believe as soon as he inclines it, And 
this is what David knew well ; Indina cor meum, Deue, in 
tettimonia tua. 

Eonnans iii. 27: Boasting is excluded, by what law? 
Of works ? no, but by that of faith. Therefore faith i 
not in our power, like the works of the law, and it is given 
us in another way. 

Faith ia a gift of God, do not suppose us to say it 19 4 
gift of reason. Other religions do not say this of thai 
faith, they proffered only reason as a means of attaining tij 
it. which after all does not lead to it. 

Faith, it is true, says what the senses do not say, bat 
not the contrary of what they perceive. It is above them, 
not contrary to them. 

I aiti envious of those whom I see professing the true 
faith, but living and abusing a gift of which it seems to 
nie I should make a very different use. 

The law imposed what it did not bestow ; grace bestows 
that which it imposes. 

The law has not destroyed Nature, but has instructed 
it ; grace has not destroyed the law, but has called it into 
action. 

Faith received at baptism is the source of the whole life 
of the Christian and of the converted. 

We make an idol of truth itself, for truth apart from 
charity is not God, it is his image and idol, which we mn 
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neither love nor adore ; atill less must we Iotc and adore 
its opposite, whiuL is falsehood, 

SubmiHsion iind use of reason, in which consists tru* 
Christianity. 

The last prooeas of reason is to recognise that there is an 
infinity of things which transcend it ; it is but weak if it 
does not go so far as to know that. 

And if natural thinga transcend it, what shall we sayof 
the supernatural 'i 

Submission — We must know when to doubt, wheu to 
feel certain, wheu to submit. Who fails in this under- 
standa not the force of reaaoa. There are those who offend 
against these three rules, either by accepting everything as 
evidence, for want of knowing what evidence ia ; or by 
doubting everything, for want of knowing when to submit ; 
or by yielding in everything, for want of knowing when to 
lue their judgment. 

There are three means of belief ; reaBon, ha.hi^. inapipi- . 
tion. The Christian religion, which'only'Eaa reason, does 
"not admit as her true children those who beheve without 
inspiration ; not that she excludes reason or habit, rather 
ithe contrary, but it is necessary to open the mind to 
-proofs, to confirm ourselves by habit, and then to offer 
'Ourselves humbly to inspii-ation, which alone can produce 
Bi true and salutary effect, Ne evacuetur crux Chridi. 

There are two ways of urging the truths of our reUgiou ; 
one by the force of reason, the other by the authority of 
the speaker, 

We use not the last, but the first. We do not say : 
" You muat believe this, for the Scriptui-e which says so 
ia divine," but we say. Tou must believe for such and 
■ mich a reason, which are weak arguments, since reason 
■'tends itself to all. 

If we submit all to reason our religion will have nothing 
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in it mysteriouB or Bupematural. If -we violate the prin- 
uiples of reaeon, our religion will be absurd and ridiculous. 

Saint AuguBtine. Heaaon would never submit if it d 
not judge that on some occasions aubmissiou is a duty. 

It ia then right that it should submit, when it judj 
that it ought to aubmit. 

Piety IS different from auperstition. 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to deatroy it. 

Heretics reproach us with this auperatitioua submission 
This is to do that with which they reproach us. 

There is nothing so conformable to reason as the c 
avowal of reason. 

Two es ceaaes: to exclude reason, and to admit i 
only] ' ' 

Superstition and lust. Scruples, evil desires, evil fear,] 
Pear, not such as arises from a belief ia God, but t 
which BpringB from doubt whether he ia or is not. Trt.^ 
fear eomea from faith, false fear from doubt. True fear % 
allied to hope, because it is bom of faith, and because n 
hope in the God in whom they beheve ; false fear is all» 
to despair, because they fear the God in whom ' 
do not believe. The one class fears to lose him, the c 
feara to find him. 

A person said to me one day that when he came i. 
oonfesaion he felt great joy and confidence. Another said ' 
to me that he was still fearful, whereupon I thought that 
these two together would mate one good man. and that 
each was so far wanting in that he had not the feelings of 
the other. The same is often true in other matters. 



The knowledge t 



God is very far from the love i 



We are not wearied of eating and sleeping every day, 
because hunger and drowsinesa are renewed ; without that 
we shoidd be weary of them. Thus without the hungc 
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of spiritual things we grow weary of them. Hunger after 
righteousness, the eighth beatitude. 

The conduct of Q-od, who disposes all things gently, is 
to put reUgion into tiie mind by^ason, and into the heart 
by grace. But to will to put it into the mind and heart 
by force and menace is not to put religion there, but 
terror, terrorem jpotius qtiam religionem. 



THE ARRANGEMENT. 



r^IBSTpart: Misery of man without without God. 
-•t Second part: Tlie happiness of man witli God. 
Or. Firgi part : That Nature is naturally corrupt. 
Second part : That the Scripture shows a Eedeemer. 

The arrangement by dialogues. — What ought I to ( , 
I see only obscurity everywhere. Shall I beUeve thai 
ram nothing, shall I believe that I am God P 

All things change and succeed each other. — You i 
mistaken ; there is . . . 

A letter to lead to the search after God. 

And then to cause him to be sought for among i 
philosophers, sceptics and dogmatists, who trouble all n 
seek them. 

To pity those atheists who seek, for are they i 
unhappy enough ?— To rail against those who i ' ' 
boast of it. 

To begin hy pitying unbelievers, they are miaera 
enough by their condition. We ought not to revile t' 
■except where it may be serviceable, but it does them h 

The arrangement — A letter of advice to a friend t 
him to seek, and he will answer : What is the good i 
seeking, since nothing comes to light. — Then to anaiH 
him: "Do not despair."^ And he will answer thatX 
would be glad to find some light, but that according! 
this very Religion, thus to believe, will be of no i 
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: and that therefore he would aa aoon not seek. And 
o answer to that ; The machine. 

The arrangement. — After the letter that we ought to seek 
Jod, to write the letter on the removal of obstacles ; which 
B the diBCOuree on the machine, on preparing the machine, 
in seeking by reason. 

The letter which gltnws the use of proofs hy the machine. 
Faith is different from proof ; the one is human, the other 
the gift of Gkid. Justus ex fide vivit. It is this fe,ith that 
Bod himself puts into the heart, of which the proof is 
[iften the instrument, ^ea ex auditu ; but this faith is in 
the heart, and makes us say not seio, but credo. 

In the letter on Injuatiee may come the absurdity of the 
rule that the elder takes all. My friend, you were born 
on this side the mountain, it is therefore just that your 
alder brother should take all. 

The arrangement. ~W fay should I take on myself to 
^Tide my moral qualities into four rather than iato sis ? 
Why should I rather establish virtue in four, in two, in 
oner "Why into Abstine et sustine rather than into Follow 
natvre, or, Conduct your jprivate affairs without injustice, as 
Plato, or anything else? 

But there, you will say, is everything contained in one 
word. Yes, but that is useless if not explained, and when 
we b^in to explain it, as soon as the precept is 0]>enGd 
which contains all the others, they issue in that first con- 
fusion which you wished to avoid. Thus when they are 
ill enclosed in one they are concealed and useless, as in a 
■box, and never appear but in their natural confusion, 
^Nature has established them all without enclosing one in 
the other. 

The arrangement. — Men despise Eeligion, they hate it, 
and. fear it may be true. To cure this we must begin by 
I (showing that Eeligion is not contrary to reason ; then that 
'i venerable, to give respect for it; then to make it 
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lovable, to make good men hope tliat it ia 
ehow that it is true. 

Venerable because it knows man well, lov 
promises the true good. 

The arrangement. — I should be far more afraid of 
making a mistake m;rself, and of finding that the Christian 
religion was true, than of not deceiving myself in believing 
it true. 

The arrangement. — After corruption to say : " It is right 
that those who are iu that state should kuow it, both 
those who are contented with it, and those who are discon- 
tented ; but it is not right that all should see Eedemp- 



To the chapter oa Fundame^Uale must be aidei t 
Things figurative touching the reason of types. 
Jesua Chi-ist was foretold at his first coming, why fore 
obscurely as to the manner. 

A letter, on the folly of human knowledge and p 
Bophy. 

This letter before Bivergion. 

Tlie arrangement. — I might well have taken this d 
in some such order as the following : To show the v 
of every state of Hfe, to show the vanity of ordinary li 
and then the vanity of philosophic lives, soepticB, stc 
but the order would not have been kept. I know a 1 
what it is, and how few people know it. [No hui 
science can keep it. Saint Thomas did not ' 
Mathematics keep it, but these are useless by n 
their depth. 

Without examining each particular occupation it willS 
enough to class them under Diversion. 



OF MIRACLES IN GENERAL. 
THE MIRACLE OF THE HOLT THOEN. 



""/ ^HE b'eginni/ig. — Miracles are tTip teat of do ctripe, and 
■* i^np.t.riin- is the test oT miracleB. 

Of these there are false and true. There must bo a. 
mark whereby to know them, or they would be uaelees. 

Now they are not useless, and arc on the contrary funda- 
mental. Now it must be that the rule which he gives ua 
lie BHcli as Bhall not impair the proof afforded by true 
miracles to the truth, which is the priocipal end of miracles. 
Moses has given two ; that the prediction does not come 
to pass, Deut. sviii., and that they do not lead to idolatry. 
Dent. liii. ; and Jesus Christ one. 

If doctrine regulate miracles, miracles are useleaa for 
doctrine. 

icleB regulate . ■ ■ 
on to the rale. 

Discrimination between times. One rule in Moses's day, 
another at present. 

Miracle. An effect which exceeds the natural force of 
the means employed, and non-miracle an effect not es- 
eeeding the natural force of the means employed. Thus 
those who heal by invocation of the devil work no miracle, 
for that does not exceed the natural power of the devil. 
But 

The combinations of miracieB. 



far T 

Ldi- 1 
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A second miracle m&j suppose a first, but a first caniu 

Buppose a, second. 

No one has ever suffered martyrdom for the miracles 
says he has seen ; t]ie folly of men would perhaps go 
afi martyrdom, for those which the Turks beheve by tradi- 
tion, but not for those they have seen. 

Were there no false miracles there would be certainty. 

Were there no rule to test them, miracles would be use- 
less, and there would be no reason for belief. 

Now, humanly sijeating, there is no human certainty, 
but reason. 

It is said : Stlieve the Church, but it is not said : Believe 
in Miracles, because the last is natural and not the firat. , 
The one had need of a precept, not the other. 

Miracles. — How I hate those who make men doubt t 
miracles. Montaigne speaks of them as he should in 
two passages. In one we see how careful he is, yet in the 
other he believes, and laughs at unbelievers. 

However it may be, the Church has no proofs if they are 
right. 

Montaigne against miracles. 
Montaigne for miracles. 

The reason why men do not believe. 
Joh. xii. 37. Ottmautemiantaaignafeei»set,noncred 
in eiim, ut germo Itaye iwipleretwr. Excecavit, etc. 
Htec dixii Itaias, quaTido vidit gloriatn eju», et locutut 



— Jvdtd signapeunt, et Grmci gwpieiiiiam qmcerunt. 

Nog a-utem Jegwm orucifixwm. 

8ed plenum gignie, aedplenum, gapienlia. 

Yob autem Chrittwrn, now enuAjixiatie, et rdigionem a 
miraculia et sine mpientia,. 

The ground of disbelief in true miracles is .want e 
charity. Joh. Sed voa non crediiia quia non eetia e. 
The ground of belief in false miracles is want of charity. 
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2 ThcBB. ii. 

The founda,tion of religion. This is tuirEicle. Does God 
then speak against mira^lea, against tlie foundations of the 
faith which we have in him ? 

If there be a God, faith in God must esist on earth. 
Bow the miracles of Jesus Christ are not foretold by Anti- 
chriat, but the mira^ileB of Antichrist are foretold bj Jesua 
Christ. Thus if JesuB Christ were not the Messiah he 
would have certainly led into eixor, but Antichrist could 
not certainly lead into error. 

When Jesus Christ foretold the miracles of AntiehriBt, 
did he think of destroying faith in his own miracles. 

Moses foretold Jesus Christ, and commanded to follow 
Tiim ; Jesus Christ foretold Antichrist, and forbade to follow 
him. 

It was impossible that in the time of Moses any should 
assert their faith in Antichrist, who was unknown to them, 
but it is easy in the time of Antichrist to believe in Jesus 
Christ, already known. 

There ia no reason to believe in Antichrist which there 
is not to believe in Jesus Christ, but there are reasons for 
believing in Jesns Christ, which do not exist for the other. 

TUle : Sow it hajppeiis titai men believe 90 many liar§, who 
tay ihey have geen miracles, and do not believe any of those 
vho say they have secrets to make men immortal or render 
them young again. — Having considered how it happens that 
men have beUeved so many impostors, who pretend they 
have remedies, often to the length of putting their lives 
into their hands, it appears to me that the true cause is 
that there are true remedies. For it would not be possible 
there should be so many false, to which so much credence 
is given, were there none true. Were there no remedy for 
any evil, and were all diseases incurable, it is impossible 
that men should ever have imagined that they could give 
remedies, and still more impossible that so many others 
shouia have believed those who boasted that they had 
them. Just as if a man boasted that he could prevent 
death, no one would believe him because there is no example 
of this. But as there are a number of reme^as 'n\u.'3q. ■a.-it 






approved as true, eyea by the knowledge of the greatest 
men, the belief of men is thereby inclined ; and since the 
thing was known to be possible, it has been therefore con- 
cluded that it was. For the pubUc as a rule reasons thus: 
A thing ia possible, therefore it ia ; because the thing can- 
not be denied generally, since there are particular effecta 
which are true, the people, who cannot discriminate which 
among particular efEects are true, beheve them all. This 
is the reason that so many false effects are attributed to 
the moon, because there are some true, such as the tide. 

It is the same with prophecies, miracles, divination by 
dreams, casting lots, etc. For if in all these matters nothing 
true had ever taken place, nothing of them had ever been 
believed ; and so instead of concluding that there are no 
true miracles, because so many are false, we must on the 
contrary say that there are certainly true miracles because 
there are false, and that the false only exist because some 
are true. We must reason in the same way about Religion, 
for it would not be possible that men should have imagined 
80 many false religions had there not been one that ie true. 
The objection to this is that savages have areligion, biitwe 
answer that they have heard speak of the true, as appears 
by the deluge, circumcision. Saint Andrew's cross, etc. 

Having considered how it comes that there are so many 
false miracles, false revelations, castings of lots, etc., it haa 
appeared to me that the real cause is that there are true 
ones, for it would not be possible that there should be so 
many false miracles unless there were true, nor so many 
false revelations unless there were true, nor so many false 
religions unless there were one that is true. For if all this 
had never been, it ia impossible that men should have 
imagined it, and still more impossible that so many others 
should have beheved it. But as there have been very great 
things which are true and as they have been believed by 
great men ; this impression has been produced, that almost 
everybody has been made capable of believing the false 
also ; and thus instead of concluding that there are no true 
miracles since there are so many false, we must on the 
Bontrary say that there are true miracles since there are so 
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ly false, and that false miracles only exist for the reason 
that there are true ; so also tliat there are false religions 
only because there is one that is true. — The objection to 
this is that savages have a religioa. But this is because 
ihey have heard speat of the true, as appears by Saint 
Andrew's cross, the deluge, the circumcision, etc. — This 
comes from the fact that the spirit of man, finding itself 
inclined to that aide by truth, becomes therefore susceptible 
of all the falsehoods that . . . 

I should not be a Chriatiau were it not for the miracles, 
said Saint Augustine. 

But for the miracles there would have been no aiu in not 
)elieving in Jesus Ohrist, 

It is not jTossible to believe reasonably against miracles. 

Miracles have so great a force that it was needful that 
God should warn as not to credit them against him, deaj- 
fiB it may he that there is a God ; without this they would 
" Lve been able to disturb. 

And thus so far from these passages, Dent, sdii., making 
lagainst the authority of mimcles, nothing more marks 
their force. The same with Antichrist ; " to seduce if it 
■were possible even the very elect." 

Abraham and &ideon ai-e above revelation. 

The Jews blinded themselves in judging of miracles by 
the Scripture, God has never left his true worshippers, 

I prefer to follow Jesus Christ than any other, because 
he has miracle, prophecy, doctrine, perpetuity, etc. 

The Donatists. Ko minwJe which obliged them to say 

was the devil. 

The more we specialise God, Jesus Christ and the 
Church. 



)up rihvist worked miracles, then the apostles, and the 
great number, because the prophecies not 
it"l, but only in the way of fulfilment bj^ 
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them, miracles were their only witness. It was foretold 
that the Messiah should convert the nations, and this pro 
phecy could not be fulfilled without the conversion of the 
nations. Nor could the nations be converted to Messiali 
unless they saw the final effect of the prophecies concern- 
ing him. Till therefore he died and rose again, and had 
converted the nations, all was not fulfilled, wherefore 
miracles were needed during that time. We now need no 
more miracles against the Jews, for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy is an enduring miracle. 

Prophecy is not called miracle, as Saint John speaks of 
the first miracle in Cana, then of what Jesus Christ said to 
the woman of Samaria, revealing to her all her hidden life. 
Then he healed the centurion's son, and Saint John calk 
this the second sign. 

Jesus Christ has verified that he was the Messiah, never 
in verifying his doctrine by Scripture and the prophecies, 
but always by his miracles. 

He proves by a miracle that he remits sins. 

Rejoice not that you work miracles, said Jesus Christ, 
btit rather that your names are written in heaven. 

If they believe not Moses, neither will they believe one 
risen from the dead. 

Nicodemus recognised by his miracles, that his doctrine 
was of God. 8cimu8 quia venisti a Deo, magister^ nemo 
enim potest facere quce tu facie, nisi Deusfuerit cum eo. He 
judged not of the miracles by the doctrine, but of the 
doctrine by the miracles. 

Here is no country for truth, she wanders unknown 
among men. God has covered her with a veil which leaves 
her unrecognised by those who hear not her voice; the 
way is open for blasphemy even against those truths which 
are at the least very apparent. If the truths of the Gospel 
are published, the contrary is also published, and questions 
are obscured, so that the people cannot discern, and they 
ask us, " What have you to make you believed rather 
than others? what sign do you give? you have words 



only, BO h&ve we, if you have miracles, good." That 
doctrine must be supported liy miracle is a truth of which 
they make a, pretext to blaspheme against doctriue. And 
if miracles happen, it is said that mirELCles are not enough 
(■without doctrine, and that is another way of blaspheming 
against miracles. 

Jesus Christ healed the man bom blind, and worked 
many miracles on the aabbath day, and thus he blinded 
the Pharisees who said that miracles must be tested by 
doctrine. 

We have Moses, but as for this man, we tnow not 
■whence he is." It is wonderful that you know not whence 
"be is, and yet he works such miraclea. 

Jesus Christ spoke neither against God, nor a^inst 
Hoaes. 

Antichrist and the false prophets foretold by both 
Testaments, will speak openly against God, and against 
Jesus Christ, who is not hidden. Whoever will be a secret 
enemy, God will not permit that he work miracles openly. 

In a public dispute where the two parties declare them- 
elves on the side of God, of Jesus Christ, or the Church, 
there have never been miracles on the side of the false 
Christians, while the other party has remained without 
miracle. 

" He hath a devil," John x. 21. " And others said, Can 
:a devil open the eyes of the blind ? " 

The proofs which Jesus Christ and the apostles draw 
ifrom Scripture are not decisive, for they say only that 
If OSes foretold that a prophet would come; but they do 
■not thereby prove that Jesus Christ was that prophet, 
which is the whole question. These passages, then, serve 
only to show that we are not contrary to Scripture, and 
that there is no contradiction, not that there is accord. 
If ow this is enough, there is no contradiction ; and there 
.are miractes. 

It follows, then, that he judged miracles to be certain 
■proofs of what he taught, and that the Jews were bound 
"to believe him. And aa a fact, it was the miracles espe- 
cially which made the unbelief of the Jews so blame- 
worthy. 
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There ia a, reciprocal duty between God and men. We 
must t'oi^ve him this aajing : Quid debvi. " AccuBe me," 
said God in Isaiah. 

G-od must actomplisli his promises, etc. 

Men owe it to God to receive the E^Ugion which he 
sends them. G«d owea it to men not to lead them into 
error. Now they would be led into error, if 
of miracles should announce a doctrine which did i 
appear visibly false to the light of common sense, and if J 
greater worker of miracles had not already given waj 
not to believe in them. 

Thus if there were division in the Church, and 1 
Arians, for example, vrho no less than Catholics said i 
were founded on Scripture, had worked miradea, and t 
Catholics had worked none, men had been led into error^ 

For, as a man, who announces to us the secret thi __ 
God is not worthy to be believed on his private testimoiq 
and on that very ground the vrieked doubt him ; so wl ' 
a man as a sign of the communion which he has with C 
raises the dead, foretells the future, moves the seas, hes 
the sick, there is none so wicked aa not to yield, and ti 
incredulity of Pharaoh and the Pharisees is the effect ot% 
supernatural hardening. 

When, therefore, we see miracles and doctrine not o 
to suspicion both on one side, there is no difficixlty. 
when we see miracles and suspicious doctrine ou the bi 
side we must see which is the clearest. Jesus Christ n 



BarjeauB was blinded. The power of God is above t 
of his enemies. 

The Jewish exorcists were beat«n by devils, who e 
" Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are ye ? " - 

Miracles are for doctrine, and not doctrine for miracleil 

But if miracles are true we cannot persuade men of fl 
doctrine, for that will not come to pass : Si angelug ... 

flwfe.— We m ust jud g^ of doctriTie by miracl es, we miq 
judge_ of miracles o^ docirine^ All this is true, but the? 
IS no coBtradiction. ~" 

For we must distinguish the times. 

You are glad to know general rules, thinking by that 1) 
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introduce difficulties, and render all useless. We sliall 
stop you, my good father ; truth is one, and strong;. 

It is impossible from, the duJyJlod owea us, that a man, 
concealing his evil doctrine, and only allowing the good to 
appear, pretending that he is in conformity with God and 
the Church, should work miracles to insinuate insensibly a 
false and subtle doctrine. This cannot be. 

Still less, that God who knowa the heart, should work 
miracles in favour of such an one. 

There is much difference between temptation and lead- 
ig into error. God tempts but he leads not into error. 
To tempt is to present occasions which impose no neces- 
sity ; if we love not God we shall do a certain thing. To 
lead into error, is to place a man in a necessity of forming 
and following false conclusion. 

This is what God oamiot do, which nevertheless he 
■would do, if in an obscure question he wrought miracles 
on the aide o£ falsehood. 

In the Old Testament, when they would turn you from 
'■God, in the New when they would torn you from Jesua 
Christ. 

Such are the occasions on which we exclude certain 
miracles from credence. There need be no other ex- 
clusions. 

But it does not therefore follow that they had the right 
to exclude alt the prophets who came to them. They 
"would have sinned in not excluding those who denied God, 
and would alao have sinned in excluding those who denied 
him not. 

So soon, then, as we see a miracle we should at once 
either acquiesce or have signal marks against it. We 
must see if it denies either a God, or Jesus Christ, or the 
Church. 

Miracles avail not for conversion, but for condemnation- 
I P. ii. 113, a. It), ad. 2. 
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Si iu eg Chrietjts, die nobis. 

Opera qtim ego faeio in jiomine pairis mei, hcec teslim 
niwm perhibent de me. 

Bed non vos creditia quia non eetig ex ovibng « 
fnei vocem, mewm audiunt. 

Joh. vi. 30. Quod ergo lu fads signnm ui viieamvt, 4 
eredamua tibi? Nondieunt: Qnam doctrinam pnsdieiU'tM 

Nemo potest faeere signa qu(B tu facie, nisi JJeua f 
cum illo. 

2 Mach. siv. 15. Deus qui signis evidentHus euam por 
nem protegit. 

Volumus signnm videre de ealo ientanies eum. Luc. xL £ 

Generatio promt ngitum qu<Erit ; §ed non dabiiur, 

Et ingemiecent ait; Quid generatio itia signnm. jh< 
Miu-c. viii. 12. Thej asked a sign with a bad intent. 
non poterai faeere. And nevertheless he promisea tl 
the sign of Jonah, the great and incomparaUe evidenoci 
his resurrection. 

Nisi fideritie signa non credilis. He does not bla 
them f(ir not heliering without there haiing Veeo mira 
but without their having been theniBelvea witnesses 1 

Antichrist in signis niendaciiue, says St. Paul. 
Thess. ii. 

Secundum opeTationem Sataiue. In eedtictione ■ 
pereunt eo giwd charitatem veritatis non recepenmt v 
fierent. Ideo mitlei illie Deue operationem, erroria vt c 
mendacia. 

As in the passage of Moses ; Tentat enim vos Set 
vtrum diligafie euni. 

Eece prtedixi vobis, vos ergo videte. 

The Church has three kinds of enemies, the Jews, i 
have never been of her body ; the beretius who have w 
drawn from it; a-nd bad Christians, who rend her i 
within. 

These three different kinds of enemies generally a 
her in different ways, hut here they assail her in the r 
fashion. Aa they are all without mira<!les, and aa 1 
Church has always had miracles against them, they h ' 
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all had the same interest in eluding them ; and all avail 
themselvea of this pretest, that we must not judge of 
doctrine by miraclea, but of miraeleB by doctrine. There 
Trere two partiss among those who heard Jeans Chriet, 
(."tiiose who loUowed his doctrine by reason of his miraclea ; 
others who said . . . There were two parties in the time 
of Calvin. There are now the Jesuits, et<;. 

Miracles are the teat in doubtful matters, between Jew 
and Gentile, Jew and Christian, Catholiu and heretic, 
■tdanderer and slandered, between the two crosses. 

But miraclea would be uselesa to heretics, for the Church, 
mithoriaed by miraclea which have already obtained cre- 
.dence, tells ua that they have not the true faith. There is 
BO doubt that they are not in it, because the first miracles 
of the Church exclude belief in theira. Thus there is 
'miracle against miracle, and the first and greatest are on 
the aide of the Church. 

Controversy. Abel, Cain ; — Moses, the Magicians ;— 
.ISijah, the false prophets ; — Jeremiah, Hananiah ; — 
[Jlicaiah, the false prophets ; — Jesus Christ, the Phariseea ; 
>■ — Saint Paul, Baijesus ; — the Apostles, the Exorcists ;— 
lihe Christiana and the iafidela ; — Cathohca, heretics ; — 
Jilijah, Enoch, Antichrist. 

la the trial by miracles truth always prevails. Tlie two 



Miraclea are no longer needful, because they have already 
len. But when we listen no more to tradition, when the 
^pe alone is proposed to us, when he has been taken by 
surprise, and when the true source of truth, which is tra- 
dition, is thus excluded, the pope, who is its guardian, is 
Ihua prejudiced, truth is no longer allowed to appear ; then, 
puce men apeak no longer of tmth, truth herself must 
ipeak to men. This is what happened in the time of 
trius. 

Religion is adapted to every kind of inteilett, Stime 
[ODsider only its establisliment, and this Eeligion is such 



I 



that its very eHtabliahineiit is euoBgh to prove its truth. 
Sonie trace it ae fax as the apostles ; the more learned go 
back to the beginning of the world; the angels 
better atill, and from earlier time, 

1. Objection. An angel from heaven. 
We must not judge of truth by miracles, but of 

by truth. 

Therefore miracles are uaeleee. 

Now tbey serve, and cannot be against the truth. 

Therefore what Father Lingende aaya, that Gk>d 
allow a miracle to lead into error , . . 

When there shall be a dispute in the same Chi 
miracle will decide. 

2, Objection. 

Evi Antiehrigt will work miracles. 
The Magicians of Pharaoh did not lead into 

on Antichrist we cannot say to Jesus Christ : Ton hav* 
me into error. For Antichrist will work them 
Jeaus Christ, and thus they cannot lead into error. 
God will not permit false miracles, or he will pi 
greater. 

If in the same Church a miracle should ocoor 
side of those in error, men would be led into error. 

A schism is visible, a miracle is visible. But a 
is more a mark of error than a miracle is a mark of 
therefore a miracle cannot lead into error. 

But apart from schism the error is not so visible 
miracle is visible. 

Therefore miracle may lead into error. 

Ubi esi Deug tuns ? — Miracles show him and are a 
to him. 

Joh. vi. 26. Non quia vidisii signum, sed quia aah 

Those who follow Jesua Christ because of his miraclei 
honour his power in all the miracles which it producet. 
But those who, making profession to follow him because rf 
his miracles, only follow him indeed because he consolM' 
them and satisfies them with worldly goods, disparsige hit 
miracles when they are contrary to their own convenience. 
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Joh. ix : Non est hie homo a Deo, quia eabhatum non 
\«uetoAU. Alii : Quomodo potest homo jieeeator htee gvjna 
icere? 

Which is the moHt clear ? 

This houae is Dot of God, for they do not there believe 
that the five propositions are in Jansenius, 

Otters : This house ia of God, for in it strange miraclea 
are done. 

Which ia the most clear? 

Tm quid diets ? Dico quia propheta est. — Nisi esset kic a 
Deo, non poterai faeere quidquam. 

There is much difference between not being for Jesus 
Chriat, and saying it, and not being for Jesus Christ, yet 
feigning to be so. The one party can work miracles, not 
the others, for it ia clear that the one party are against the 
truth, but not that the others are ; and thna niiracleB are 
the more clear. 

"If you helieTe not in me, believe at least va the miracles." 
He puts them forward as the strongest. 

He had said to the Jews ae well as to the Chriatians, that 
they should not alwaya believe the propheta ; bnt never- 
theleas the Pharisees and Scribes made much of hia miraclea, 
and tried much to show that they were false or worked by 
the devil, since they were bound to be convinced, if they 
admitted that these were of God. 

We are not in these days obliged so to discriminate. Yet 
. t is very easy to do so ; those who deny neither God nor 

rBSua Christ work no miracles which are not quite certain. 
Nemo fadt virtutem in nomine meo, et eito pogsit de me 
~e loqui. 

But "we have not to use this discrimination. Here is a 
i relic, here is a thorn from the crown of the Saviour 
nrf the world, on whom the prince of this world haa no 
l>awer, which works miracles by the immediate power of 
ihe blood that was shed for us. Thus God has himself 
chosen this house wherein openly to show forth his 
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only miracles, therefore miracles are enough when doctrine 
is not contrary, and thev ought to be believed. 

John Tii. 40. Controversy among the Jews as among 
Christians of our day. The one party believed in Jesus 
Christ, the other believed not, because of the prophecies 
which said he should be bom in Bethlehem. Thev should 
liave enquired more diligently whether he was not. For 
his miracles being convincing, they ought to have Iven 
quite certain of these alleged contradictions of his doctrine 
to the Scripture, and this obscurity did not excuse, but 
blinded them. Thus those who refuse to believe miracles 
in our day on account of an alleged but unreal contradic- 
tion, are not excused. 

When the people believed on him because of his miracles, 
the Pharisees said : " This people, which doeth not the law, 
is accursed, but there is none of the princes or the Pharisees 
"who has believed on him, for we know that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet. Nicodemus answered. Doth our law 
judge any man before it heareth him ? ** 

Judges xiii, 23. " If the Lord were pleased to kill us, 
L© would not have shewed us all these things." 

Hezekiah, Sennacherib. 

Jeremiah, Hananiah, the false prophet, died in seven 
months. 

2 Mace. iii. The temple, ready for pillage, miraculously 
succoured. — 2 Mace. xv. 

1 Bjings xvii. The widow to Elijah, who had restored 
Iter son. " By this I know that thy words are true.** 

1 Bangs xviii. Elijah, with the prophets of Baal. 

Never in a -contention concerning the true God or of the 
truth of Eeligion has any miracle happened on the side of 
•error and not of truth. 

Miracle. — The people believe this of themselves, but if 
-the reason must be given you . . . 

It is troublesome to be an exception to the rule. We 
ought strictly to hold the rule and oppose the exception, 
jet as it is certain there are exceptions to every rule, we 
ought with this strictness to be just. 
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Is it not enoiigli that miracles are done in one place, and 
that God's providence is shown on one people ? 

Good breeding goes so far as to have no politeness, and 
true piety to have politeness for others. 

This is not well bred. 

The incredulous are the most credulous. They believe 
the miracles of Vespasian in order that they may not be- 
lieve those of Moses. 

On the Miracle. — As God has made no family more happy, 
he should also find none more grateful. 
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"T^HE Church has always been assailed by contrary 
J- errors, but perhaps never at the same time, as now; 
and if she BufEer more because of the multiplicity of e' 
lahe receiTes this adyantage from it, that they c 
ifiach other. 

e complajos of both, but much the most of the Cal- 
Tinists, because of the schism. 

It is certain that many of the two opposite parties are 
deceived ; they must be disabused. 

Faith embraces many trathB which aeem contradictory. 
There ie a time to laugh, and a time to weep, etc. Reaponde, 
He retpondeaa, etc. 

The source of this is the union o£ the two natures in 
Jeaua Christ. 

And also the two worlds. The creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth, a new life, a new death, all things double, 
and the same names remaining. 

And finally the two natures which are in the righteous 
^^ _ , for they are the two worlds, and a member and 
image of Jesus Christ. And thus all the names suit them, 
righteous, sinners ; dead though living, living though dead, 
elect, reprobate, etc. 

There are then a great number of truths in faith and in 
morals, which seem contrary to each other, which yet all 
Bubsiat together in a wonderful order. 

The source of all heresies is the eKcluaion of some of 
B truths. 

And the source of all the objections made by heretics 
against us is the ignorance of some of these trutW. 
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And for the most part it happens that, imable to con- 
ceive the relation of two opposite truths, and believing 
that admifision of one involTes the exclusion of the other, 
they embrace the one and exclude the other, thinking that 
we on the other hand . . . Wow exclusion is the cause of 
their heresy, and ignorance that we hold the other truth 
causes their objections, 

1st esample ; Jesua Christ is God and man. The Ariaos, 
unable to reconcile these things which they believe incom- 
patible, say that he ie man, and bo far they are Catholics. 
But they deny that he is God, and so far they are heretics. 
They assert that we deny his humanity, and so far they 
are ignorant. 

2nd example, on the subject of the Holy Saorament, 
We believe that the substance of bread being changed, and 
consubstant tally that the body of our Lord Jesua Christ ia 
therein really present- That is one truth. Another is 
that this sacrament is also a figure of that of the cross and 
of glory, and a commemoration of the two. That is the 
Catholic faith, which comprehenda these two truths which 
seem opposed. 

The heresy of our day, not coaceiving that this ~ 
ment contains at one and the same time both the pi 
of Jesus Christ and a figure of his presence, that it is a i 
lice and a commemoration of a sacrifice, believes 
neither of these truths can be admitted without, by this 
very reason, the exclusion of the other. 

They adhere to this only i)oint, that this sacrament is 
figurative, and so far they are not heretics. They think 
that we exclude this truth, hence it comes that they found 
so many objections on those passages of the Fathers which 
assert it. Lastly they deny the presence, and so far they 
are hereticB. 

8rd example. Indulgences. 

Therefore the shortest way to hinder heresies is to teach 
all truths, and the surest means of refuting tliem ie to 
declare them all. For what will the heretics say ? 

If the ancient Church waa in error, the Church is fallen ; 
if she is so now it is not the same thing, for she has 
always the superior maxim of tradition from the hand of 
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the ancient Church; and thus this submission and con- 
formity to the ancient Church prevails and corrects all. 
'£ut the ancient Church did not postulate the future 
Church, and did not regard her, as we postulate and regard 
the ancient. 

All err the more dangerously becayse they follow each 
:a truth, their fault ia not that they follow an error, but 
■that they do no l ^ follow anothe r truth. 

That which hinders us in comparing what formerly took 
place in the Church with what we now see, is that we are 
■wont to regard Saint Athanasius or Baint Theresa and 
others as crowned with glory, and acting in regard to us 
gods. Now that time has cleared our vision we see that 
they are ho. But when this great saint was persecuted he 
was a man called Athanasius, and Saint Theresa was a 
nun. " Elias was a man like ourselves and subject to the 
iime passions as ourselves," says Saint Peter, to disahnse 
'bristiaaa of that false notion that we must reject the 
examples of the saints as disproportioned to our state. 
They were saints, say we, they are not like us. What was 
■the case then ? Saint Athanasius was a man called 
Athanasius, accused of many crimes, condemned by such 
and such a council for such and such a crime. All the 
bishops assented to it, and at last the pope. What did 
they say to those who resisted bis condemnation ? That 
they were disturbing the peace, that they were creating a 
schism, etc. 

Foot kinds of persons : zeal without knowledge, know- 
ledge without Keal, neither knowledge nor zeal, zeal and 
knowledge. The first three condemned bim, the last 
absolved him, were excommunicated by the Church and 
yet saved the Church. . 

The three notes of Eeligion: perpetiuty, a good life, 
miracles. 

They destroy perpetuity by probability, good life by 
_jeir morality, miracles in destroying either Uieir truth or 
^heir consequenoe. 
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If we believe them, the Church has iiDthliig to do witt 

perpetuity, a holy life, or miracles. 

Heretics deny them or deny the consequences ; they do 
the same. But those must be devoid of sincerity who 
deny them, or again have lost their senses if they deny the 
consequences. 

Perpetniiy. — la your character founded on Escobar? 

Perhaps you have reasons for not condemning them ; it is 
enough that you approve of those I address to you on the 
subject. 

Would the pope be dishonoured by gaining Mb light 
from God and tradition ; and does it not dishonour him to 
to separate him from this sacred union and . . 

TertullJan : Nunqvam. Eecleeia reformabUwr. 

Perpetuity. 

Molina. 

Novelty. 

Heretics have always assailed these three notes which 
they have not. 

Those wretches, who have obliged me to speai on the 
foundations of Religion. 

Sinners purified without penitence, just men sanctified 
without charity, all Christiana without the grace of Jesus 
Christ, God without power over the will of men, a predes- 
tination without mystery, a redemption without certainty. 

Sinners without penitence, just men without charity, a 
God without power over the wills of men, a predestination 
without mysteiy. 

Those who love the Church complain that they 
morals corrupted, but laws at least exist. But these 
rupt the laws. The model is spoiled. 

There is a contradiction ; for on the one side th^ __ 
tradition must be followed, and would not dare disavow it. 
and on the other they will say whatever pleases them. The 
former will always be believed in, and indeed it wouAd be 
going against them not to believe it. 
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JPoliticg.^We have found two obstacles to the design of 
comforting men. The one the interior laws of the Gospel, 
the other the exterior laws of the State and of Religion. 

We are masters of the one set of laws, the others we 
ha.Te dealt with in this wise : Amplienda, reetringenda, a 
majori ad minus. 

Junior. 

Gen&raU. — It is not enough for them to introduce such 
morals into our churches, templis indiicere moree. Not only 
do they wish to be tolerated in the Church, but as though 
they had become the stronger, they would expel those who 
are not of them. 

Mohatra. Se who is astonished at this is no theologian. 

Who would have told your generals that the time was so 
near when they would give laws to the Church universal, 
and would call the refusal of such disorders war, tot et tahta 
mala ^eem. 

They eanaot have perpetuity, and they sfeek imiTersality ; 
therefore they make the whole Church corrupt, that they 
may be saints. 

Yon abuse the credence which the people has in the 
<3hiarch, and make them beheve untruth. 

I suppose that men believe the miracles : 
You corrupt Religion either in favour of your friends, or 
against your enemies. You dispose of all at your will. 

So that if it be true on the one hand that some las reli- 
^ous, and some corrupt casuists, who are not members of 
■the hierarchy, are steeped in these corruptions, it is on the 
jOther hand certain that the ti'ue pastors of the Church, 
rtrho are the true depositories of the divine word, have 
toreserved it unchangeably against the efforts of those who 
%a.ve striven to ruin it. 

■ And thus the faithful have no pretest to follow that 
ilaxity which is only offered them by the stranger hands of 
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these casuists, mat^ad of the sound doctrine which i 
aented to them by the fatherly hands of their own postoia 
And tlie wicked and heretics htive no rea,80u to put forwai 
these abuses as marks of the defective providence of C 
over his Church, since the Church having her true existe 
in the body of the liierarchy, it is so fax from the pre 
condition of things being a proof that Ood has abandoned 
her to corruption, that it has never ao plainly appeared 
as at the present day that God viaibly defends her from 
corruption. 

For if some of these men, who by an extraordinary voca- 
tion have made pirofession of retirement from the world, 
and have adopted the religious dreaa, that they might live 
in a more perfect atate than ordinary Christians, have 
fallen into i^sorders which horrify ordinary ChristianB, and 
have become among us what the false prophets were among 
the Jews; this is a private and personal matter, which we 
must indeed deplore, but from which we can conclude 
nothing against the care which God takes for hia Church ; 
since all these thin^ are ao clearly foretold, and it has 
been long since announced that temptations would arise 
on account of auch persons, so that when we are well in- 
structed we see therein rather the notes of the guidance of 
Glod than his forgetfulness in regard to ua. 

Ton are ignorant of the prophecies if you do not know 
that all tliis must needs happen, princes, prophets, pope, 
and even the priests. And yet the Church must abide. 
By the grace of God we are not ao far gone. Woe to thes» ■ 
priests. But we hope that God will of his mercy gra-ot IS ' 
that we be not among them, 

2 Saint Peter ii. False prophets in the ^last the i 
of the future. 

Is JEet and non e»i received in faith aa well a 
and is it inseparable in the others? . . ■ 

When Saint Xavier works miracles . . . 

Saint Hilary. — These wretches who have obliged i 
speak of miracles. 

"f 51(1 eonditie leges hiiqiiag. 
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TJDJust judges, m&ke not your laws on the moment, judge 
ty those which are established, and by yourselveB. 

To weafeen your adverBaries you disarm the whole Church, 

If they aay that our safety depends on God, they are 
iereticB. 

If they aay they are under obedience to the pope, that is 
iliypocriay. 

If they are ready to assent to all the articles, that is not 



If they aay that no man should be killed for an apple, they 
sail the morality of Cathohcs. 

If miracles are wrought among them, it is no mark of 
holinesa, but rather a suspicion of heresy. 

The hardness of the Jesuits therefore surpasses that of 
the Jews, since those refused to believe Jesus Christ inno- 
cent only because they doubt«d if his miracles were of 
God. But on the contrary, though the Jesuits cannot 
doubt that the Port Royal miracles were of Ghod, they still 
continue to douht the innocency of that house. 



Experience shows us a vast difference between devoutness 
and goodness. 

The two contrary reasons. We must begin with that ; 
without that we understand nothing and aJl is heretical ; 
in the same way we must even add at the close of each 
truth that the opposite truth is to be remem.bered. 

If there was ever a time in which it were necessary to 
make profession of two contraries, it is when we are re- 
proached for omitting one. Therefore the Jesuits and the 
JansenistB are wrong in concealing them, but the Jansenists 
most, for the Jesuits have better made profession of the 

M. de Condran. There is, he says, no comparison be- 
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tween the imioa of the saints and that of the Holy Tiinil 
Jeaua Christ aajs the opjwsite. 

That we have treated them as kindly as is poBsiblewhi 
keeping ourselves in the mean, between the love of t 
and the duty of charity. 

That piety does not consist in never opposing ourbrethi 
it would be veiy easy, etc. 

It is false piety to keep peace to the prejudice of t 
truth. It is also false zeal to keep truth and wound charit] 

Neither have they complained. 

Their maxims have their time and plaee. 

He will be condemed indeed who is so by Escobar. 

Their vanity tends to grow out of their errors. 

Conformed to the fathers by their faults, and to 1 
martyrs by their sufferings. 

Moreover they do not disavow any of . . . 

They had only to take the passage, and disavow it. 

Saneiijicavi prwlmtn. 

M. Bourseja. At least they cannot disavow that the, 
are opposed to the condemnation. 

I have re-read them since, for I had not Icuown them . 

The world must be blind indeed if it believe you. 

If men knew themselves, God would heal and pard< 
Ne converlantur, et sanem eos, et dimUlaniur eis pecca 
Isaiah. Matt. xiii. 

Truth is so obscure in these days, and falsehood 
established, that unless we love the truth we shall be nnal 
to know it. 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, ho 1 
truth remains among ordinary opinions without 
difEerence. Thus the Eucharist among ordinary bread. 
faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all trn 
I lust and in grace. 
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" I have reserved me seveu thousand." I love the wor- 
bippera unlniowii to the world and even to the prophets. 

To trust in forms is superstition, but to refuse to submit 
forms is pride. 

peace in States has for its sole object the safe pre- 
Borvation of the property of the people, bo the peace of the 
Church has for its aofe object the safe preservation of truth, 
her property and the treasure where her heart is. Ajid aa 
to allow the enemy to enter into a State, and pillage without 
opposition, for fear of troubling repose, would be to work 
'against the good of peace, bei-ause peace, being only just 
and useful for the secuiity of property, it becomes unjust 
and harmful when it suffers property to be destroyed, while 
Tar in the defence of property becomes just and necessary. 
So in the Church, when truth is assailed by the enemies of 
'iaith, when men would tear it from the heart of the faithful, 
[and cause error to reign there, to remain iu peace is rather 
■to betray than to serve the Church, to ruin rather than 
defend. And as it is plainly a crime to trouble peace where 
truth reigns, so is it also a crime to rest in peace when truth 
is destroyed. There is then a time when peace is just, and 
another when it is unjust. And it is written that there is 
a time for peace and a time fo r war, and it is the interest 
of trutu to djscem tUem. Ijut there is not a time for truth 
and a time for error, and it is written, on the contrary, that 
the truth of Gk»d abideth for ever ; and this is why Jesus 
Christ, who said that he came to bring peace, said also that 
he came to bring war. But he did not sav that he came 
to bring both truth and falsehood. Truth is then the first 
rule and the ultimate end of things. 

As the two principal interests of the Church are the 
preservation of the piety of the faithful and the conversion 
of heretics, we are overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
factions now arising, to introduce those errors which more 
'.than any others may close for ever against heretics the en- 
^tranee into our communion, and fatally corrupt those pious 
' and catholic persons who remain to us. This enterprise. 



made at the preaent day so openly against those truths of 
Eeligion moBt important for salvation, fills us not only with 
displeaaore, but also with fear and even terror, because, 
besides the feeling which every Christian must have of 
these disorders, we have further an obligation to remedy 
them, and to employ the authority which God has giTcn, 
to cause that the peoples which he has committed to 
us, etc. 

We must let heretics know, who gain advantage from 
the doctrine of the Jesuits, that it is not that of the 
Church . . , the doctrine of the Church, and that our 
divisions separate us not from the altar. 

They hide themselves in the crowd, and call num.bers b 
their aid. 
Tumult. 

In corrupting the bishops and the Sorbomie, if they fal 
not had the advantage of making their Judgment just, " 
have had that of making their judges unjust. And t] 
when in future they are condemned, they vrill say ad Ju 
nem that they are unjust, and thus will refute iheir y 
ment. But that doee no good. For as they cannot 
elude that the Jansenists are rightly condemned beoai . 
they are condemned, so they cannot conclude then that 
they themselves will be wrongly condemned because they 
will be so by corruptible judges. For their condemnation 
will be just, not because it will be given by judges alwa 
just, but by judges just in that particular, which will! 
shown by other proofs. 

These are the effects of the sins of the peoples and' 
the Jesuits, great men have wished to be flattered, the 
Jesuits have wished to be loved by the great. They have 
all been worthy to be given up to the spirit of lying, the 
one party to deceive, the others to be deceived. ITiey have 
been greedy, ambitions, pleasure loving : Coacej-vabrntt tUn 
magittrog. 

The Jesuits. 
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The Jesuits have wished to unite God and the world* 
nd have gained only the scorn of God and the world, 
"^or, on the side of conscience this is plain, itnd on the aide 
' the world they are not good partisans. They have 
awer, as I have often said, but that is in regard to other 
ieligiouB. They will have interest enough to get a chapel 
juilt, and to have a jubilee station, not to make appoint- 
nenta to bishoprics and government offices. The position 
if a monk in the worldis a most foolish one, and that they 
iold by their own declaration. — Father Brisacier, the 
^Tenedictinea.— Tet . . . you yield to those more powerful 
ihan yourselves, and oppress with all yoiir little credit 
those who have leas power for intrigue in the world than you. 

Venice. — What advantage will jou draw from it. except 
he princes' need of it, and the horror the nations have 
tad of it. If these had aaked you and, in order to obtain 
it, had implored the assistance of all Christian princes, 
fOTi might have boasted of this importunity. But not 
hat during fifty years all the princes have exerted them- 
lelves for it in vain, and that it required such a pressing 
leed to obtain it. 

If by differing we condemned, you would be right. 
Fniformity without diversity is useless fo others, diversity 
(rithout uniformity ia ruinous for us. Tlic one injures ua 
!fcithout ; the other within. 

. We ought to hear both parties, and on this point I have 
jeen careful. 

When we have heard only one party we are always on 

that side, but the adverae party makes ua change, whereas 
D this case the Jesuit confirms ua. 

Not what they do, but what they say. 

They cry out against me only. I am content. I know 
Irhom to blame for it. 

Jesus Christ was a stone of stumbhng. 

Condemnable, condemned. 

Jeans Christ never condemned without a hearing. To 
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Judas : Amice, ad quid veniati ? To tim who had not 
the wedding garment, the same. 

TTDlesB they give up probability their good masiniB are 
as little holy as the bad. For they are founded on humau 
authority, and thus if they are more just they will lie more 
reasonable, hut not more holy, they take after tha wild 
stock on which they are grafted. 

If what I say aeryeB not to enlighten you, it will aid the 
people.— If these hold their peace, the stonea will cry 
out. 

S ilepTO is th e greatest persecuti on ; the saints never held 
their peace. It is true that a vo^tion is needed, it ia not 
from the decrees of the Council that we must learn whether , 
we are called, but from the compulsion to speak, 
after Borne has spoken, and we think that she haa c 
demned the truth, and they have written it, and the b 
which have said the contrary are censured ; we must c ^ 
much the louder the more unjustly we are censured, a 
the more violeatly they try to atifle speech, until there c 
a pope who listens to both sides, and who consults ai 
to do justice.. 

So good popes will find the Church Btill in an uproar. ,j 

The Inquisition and the Society are the two scoui^ess 
the truth. 

Why do you not accuse them of Arianism? Tor if ti 
have said that Jesua Christ is God, perhaps it ia not i« 
a natural meaning, but as it is said : 2>jt enlU. 

If my Letters are condemned at Rome, what I c 
in them is condemned in heaven. 

Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, tribunal appello. 

Tou are yourselves corruptible. 

I feared that I had written ill when I saw myself c 
demned, but the example of so many pious writings ; 
me lielieve the contrary. G-ood writing is no longer j 
mitted, so corrupt or ignorant is the Inquisitio 

It is better to obey Gtod than men. 

I have neither fear nor hope. Not so the bishops. 
Eoyalfeara, and it is a bad policy to dissolve the comn 
hey will ft'ar no longer and will inspire gn 
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I fear not even, your ceusureB, . . . if they be not foundeii 
on those of tradition. 

Do you ceoHure all? What, even my respect? — No. — 
Say then, what it is, or you will do nothinf^, Binee you do 
'not point out the evil, and why it is eTil. And this is 
■what they will have some trouble to do. 

Unjuat persecutors of those whom God visibly protects. 

If they reproach you with your eicesses they speak aa do 
the heretics. 

If they say that the grace of Jeans Christ separates us, 
they are heretics. 

H miraclea are wrought, it is the mark of their heresy. 

Ezekiel. 

They say, those are the people of Gtod who thus apeak. 

Hezekiah. 

My reverend father, all this was done iu figures. Other 
religions perish, this one perishes not. 

Miracles are more important than you think, they have 
served for the foundation, and will serve for the continuance 
of the Church till the coming of Antichrist, till the end. 

The two witneasea. 

In the Old Testament and the New, miraclea are wrought 
n connection with types. Salvation or an useless thing, if 
not to show that we must submit to the creature. — Figure 
.of the sacraments. 

The synagogue was a figure and ao it perished not, and 
t was only the figure and bo it has perished. It waa a 
igure which contained the truth, and so it subsisted till it 
contained the truth no longer. 






The exaggerated notion which you have of the importance 
of your society has made you eatablish these horrible ways. 
It is very plain that it has made you follow the way of 
slander, since you blame in me as horrible the same impoa- 
turea which you excuse in youraelves, because you regard me 
as a private person, and youraelvea as iaiago. 

It plainly appears that your praiaea are folliea, by those 
which are crazy, as the privilege of the uoeondemued. 



Is this giving coiirage to your cliiliiren to coademD th«aii 
when they Berve the Church ? 

It is an artifice of the devil to turn in another direction 
the arma with which these people used to combat heresies. 

Tou are had politicians. 

The history of the man bom blind. 

What says Saint Paul? Does he constantly speat of the 
bearing of prophecies ? No, but of his miracles. 

What says Jesus Christ? Does he expound the l>earing 
of the prophecies? No, his death had not fulfilled them j 
but he says, ei non feeissem : believe the worts. 

Si nonfeeiesem quie aliut non fecit. 

These wretches who have obliged us to apeak of miracles ! 

Abraham and Gideon confirmed faith by miracles. 

There are two supernatural foundations of our wholly 
Bupomatural Eeligion, the one visible, the other invisible. 

Miracles with grace, miracles without grace. 

The synagogue, which has been treated with love as a 
figure of the Church, aad with hatred because it was only 
the figure, has beea restored, being about to fall when it 
was well with G-od, and thus a figure. 
■ The miracles prove the power which God has over hearts 
by that which he exercises orer the body. 

The Church has never approved a miracle among heretics. 

Miracles are a support of religion. They have been the 
test of Jews, of Chriatiaus, of saints, of innocents, and of 
true believers, 

A miracle among schismatics is not much to be feared, 
for schism which is more evident than miracle, evidently 
marks their error ; but when there is no schism, and e 
is in queation, miracle is the test. 

Judith. Ood speaks at length in their extreme oppr^-l 

If because charity has grown cold the Church ii 
almost without true worshippers, miracles will raise t 
«p. 

This IS one of the last effects of grace. 

If only a miracle were wrought among the Jesuits I 

When a miracle deceivea the expectation of those in Tl" ' 
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preseDeeitoci]n.ir8,aiid when tliereisa disproportion between 
the state of their faith and the instrument of the miracle 
t must lead them to change ; bnt with you it is the oppo- 
li te. There would be as much reason in saying that if the 
Buchartst raised a dead tnan one ought to tarn Calvinist 
father than remain a Catholic. But when he crowns the ei- 
Mctation, and those who have hoped that God would bless 
;he remedies see themselTes cured without remedies . . . 

Tke wicked. — Hio sign was ever given on the part of the 
ievil without a stronger sign on the part of Giod, at least 
jnless it were foretold that this would be so. 

These nnna, amaaed at what is said, that they are in the 
Way of perdition, that their confessors are leading them to 
Jeneva, and teach them Jesu a Christ is not in the Eucharist, 
lOr on the right hand of the Father, know all this to be 
alse, and offer then themselves to God in that state. Vide 
i via iniquitatis in me esl. What happens thereupon ? 
Che place, which is said to be the temple of the devil, God 
naikes his own temple. It is said that the children must 
K taken away, Grod heals them there. It is said to be 
lell's arsenal, God makes of it the sanctuary of his graces, 
jastly, they are threatened with all the furies and all the 
nengeance of heaven, and God loads them, with favours. 
Chose must have lost their senses, who therefore believe 
hem in the way of perdition. — We have, without doubt, the 
mme tokens as Saint Aihanadus. — 

The five propositions were equivocal; they are so no 
onger. 

With so many other signs of piety they have that of 
wrsecution also, which is the best mark of piety. 

By showing the truth we gain belief for it, but by showing 
■the injustice of ministers, we do not correct it. Conscience 
is made secure by a demonstration of falsehood ; our purse 
is not made secure by the demonstration of injustice. 

Miracles and truth are both needful, as we have to con- 
vince the whole man, body and soul alike. 
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It ia good that thoir deeds should be unjust, for fear it 
should not appear that the Mulinists have acted jnatlj. 
Thus there is no need to spare them, they are worthy ti 
coramit them. 

Tfte Church, the Pope. — Unity, plurality. Considertt| 
the Church ae unity, the pope its head, ia as the whcg 
considered as plurality, the pope ia only a part of it. 
Fathers have considered the Church now in this way, i 
in that, and thus they have apoken in divers ways of I 
pope. 

Saint Cyprian, gacerdos Dei. 

But in establishing one of these two truths, tliey 1 
not excluded the other. 

Plurality -which cannot be reduced to unity is eo 
Unity which dependa not on plurality is tyranny. 

There ia scarce any where left but France in which ij 
allowable to say that a council is below the pope. 

We may not judge of what the pope is by som 
of the Fathers— ELB the Greeks said in a council, import 
rules— but by the acts of the Church and tfae Fathers, i 

Unity and plurality : Duo aut ires in •unum 
error to exclude one of the two, as the papists do M 
exclude phirality, or the Huguenots who exclude unity",-! 

The pope is chief, who else is Imown of all. who ela^ 
recognised by all ? Having power to insinuate himM 
into all the body, because he holds the leading shoot, whicli"* 
extends itself everywhere. 

How easy to cause tbis to degenerate into tyranny? This 
is why Jesus Christ has laid down for them this precept; 
Tog autem nan sic. 



G-od works not miracles in the ordinary conduct of U^ 
Church. It would be a strange miracle, did infalli' " 
reside in one, but that it should dwell in a mul ' 
appears so natural that theways of God are concealed ti 
nature, as all his other works. 



L 



Men desire certainty, they like the pope to be infallible 
in faith, grave doctors to be infallible in morals, iu order to 
have certainty. 

a of science, who are not at 



Kings are masters of their own power, not so the popea, 

Whenever the Jesuits take the pope unawares, they will 
make all Christendom perjured. 

It is very easy to lake the pope unawares, because of his 
OGcnpations, and the trust which he has in the Jesuits, and 
the Jesuits are very capable of taking him unawares by 
means of calumny. 

The five propositions condemned, yet no miracle, for 
truth was not attacked, but the Sorbonne and the bull. 

It is impossible that those who love God with all their 
heart, should misimderstand the Churoh, which is ho 
evident. 

It is impossible that those who love not God should be 
convinced of the Church. 

let us look to the discoiirses on the 2nd, 4th, and 5th of 
the Jansenist. They are lofty and grave. 
We would not make a friend of either. 
The eai- only is consulted because the heart is wanting. 
Beauty of omission, of judgment. 
The rule is that of honourable conduct. 
Poet and not honourablo man. 

These men want heart. 

We would not make a friend of him. 

For this name of honourable man. 

Canonical. — The heretical books in the early age of the 
Church serve to prove the canonical, 

Seretics. — Ezekiel. All the heathens spake evil of 
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Israel, and the Prophet did the aame, yet the IsraeliteB 
were bo far from having the right to aay to him, " You 
speak as the heathen," t£at he made it his strongest point 
that the heathens said the same as he. 

Those are feeble souls who know the truth, and uphold 
it only BO far as their interest is concerned, but beyonda 
that abandon it. '^H 

Annat. He makes the disciple without ignorance, U)^! 
the master without presumption. ^H 

There is such great disproportion between tbe me^f 
which he thinks he has and his stupidity, that it ia hardlH 
believe he mistakes himself bo completely. S 

And will this one scorn the other ? jH 

Who should scorn ? Yet he scorns not the other, li^H 

pities bim. ^H 

Port Royal is surely as good as Voltigerod. ^H 

So far as your proceeding is just according to this bi^^H 

so far is it unjust on the side of Christian piety. ^H 

Monialte.—Lax opinions are so pleasing to men, thati^| 
is Btrange that theirs displease. It is because they bi^H 
exceeded all bounds ; and more, there many persons l*!^H 
see the truth, yet cannot attain to it ; but there are it^H 
who do not know that the purity of religion Is contraiyS^I 
our corruptions. It is absurd to say that eternal rewaxd^H 
ofEered to the morals of Escobar. -^H 

But is it probable that probahilily gives certaiutf f^^| 
Difference between rest and security of conaciea^^l 
Nothing but truth gives certainty. Nothing gives rf^H 
but a sincere search aft«r truth. ^H 

Frobaiiliiy. They have oddly explained certainty, ^^| 
after having estabhshed that all their ways are sure, th^H 
no longer call that sure which leads to heaven witho^H 



danger of not arriving thereby, but that which leads there 
■without danger of going out of the road. 

Now probability is necessary for the other maiiniB, as 
for that of the friend and the slanderer. 

Afntclibve eorwm, judge of their faith by their morals. 

Probability is little without corrupt means, and means 
are nothing without probability. 

There is pleasure in being able to do good, and in 
blowing how to do good, scire et posse. Grace and proba- 
bility give this pleasure, for we can render our account to 
God in rehance upon their authors, 

ProhabHitij. 

Everyone can impose it, none can take it away. 

Probable. — If as bad reasons as these are probable, all 
would be 90. 

1. Reason. Dominus aetiium eonjugalium. Molina. 

2. Reason. Non potest cotnpenean. Leasius. 

To oppose not with holy, but with abominable masims. 
They reason as those who prove that it is night at mid- 

Baimy, the burner of bams. 

. . . The Council of Trent for priests in mortal sin: 
fttam priiniim . . . 

Probable. — Let us see if we seek God sincerely, by the 
comparison of things we love. 

It is probable that this meat will not poison me. 

It is probable that I shall not lose my lawsuit if I do 
not bring it. 

If it were true that grave authors and reasons would 
suffice, I say that they are neither grave nor reasonable. 
What ! a husband may make profit of his wife according 
to Molina. Is the reason be gives reasonable, and the con- 
trary one of Lessius reasonable also? 

Would you dare thus to trifle with the edicts of the 
King, as by saying that to go for a walk in a field and wait 
for a man is not to fight a duel ? 1 
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That the Clmrch has indeed forbidden duelling, but n< 
taking a waJt i' 

And usury too, but not . . . 
And simony, but not . . . 
And vengeance, but not . . . 
And unnatural crime, but not . . . 
And qyam printum, but not . . . 

Take away jirohohiHty, and you can no longer please ti 
■world, give prohabiliti/, and you can no longer displease i1 

Universal. — Morals and language are special but un 
Tersal sciences. 
/ ProbabUUy.— The zeal of the saints to seek the truth 
I was useleaa if the probable is certain. ' 

The fear of the sainta who have always followed tba> 
surest way. 

Saint Theresa having always followed her confeaaor, 

Frdbability. — They have some true principles, but the* 
abuse them. Now the abuse of truth should be as mud 
punished as the introduction of falsehood. '^^ 

As if there were two hells, one for sins against charitj'ii! 
'. the other for sins against justice. 

Men who do not keep their word, without faith, withoidj 
honour, without truth, double hearted, double tongued^ 
like the reproach once flung at that amphibious creatorei^ 
the fable, who kept itself in a doubtful position betwen 
the fish and the birds. ' 

It is of importance to kings and princes to be Buppoad^ 
pious, and therefore they must take you for their c 



State guper viae et interrogate de temHU antiquis, et a 
late in eia. Et dixemnt : Non attibulabimue, sed poet a 
tatiomm noetram ibimus. They have said to the natioDli 
Gome to ua, we will follow the opinions of the new author^ 
reason shall be our guide, we will be as the other natdo 
who follow each their natural light. Philosophers have . 



All religions a-nd secta in the world have had natural 
leaBon for a guide. Christian s alone have been oblige d to 
take their rules fro m without themselTea, and to acquain t 
tbenliwlvtia wit h tllos^ which Jeana UbrTsT left to me n of 
old t ime to be tra jiamitted to the faithf ul, 'i'tua consti-aint 

weariaome to theae good f atiera! They desire like the 
rest of the world to have liberty to follow their imagina- 
tions. In vain we cry to them, aa the prophets to the 
Jews of old ; " Enter into the Church, enquire of the ways 
which men of old have left to her, and follow those paths." 
They have answered, as did the Jews, " We will not walk 
in them, but we will follow the thoughts of onr hearts ; " 
and they have said, " We wiil be as the nations round 
about us." 

Can it be any thing but the desire to please the world 
which makes you find things probable ? Will you make 
'iiH believe that it is truth, and that if duelling were not 
the fashion, you would find it probable they might fight, 
looking at the matter in itself ? 

The whole society of their casmsta cannot give assurance 
a conscience in error, and therefore it ia important to 

choose safe guides. 

Thus they will be doubly guilty, both in having followed 

ways which they should not follow, and in having hearkened 
'•.to teachers to whom they should not hearken. 

Casuists submit the decision to c 
i«hoice-of decisions to corrupt will, i 

[pt in the nature of man may help to rule his conduct. 

They allow lust free play, and restrict acmplea, whereas 
they should do the exact contrary. 

Must we slay in order that the wicked may cease to be ? 
This ia to make two wicked inatead of one. Viiiee in bono 
mahtm. Saint Augustine. 

he servant does not know what the master does, for 
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the master tells Jii'" only the act and not the purpose 
this is why he ie so often slavifihly obedient and often 
against the purpose. But Jesus Christ tells us the purpose; 
And you destroy this purpose. 

Art thou less a slave because thy master loves 
caresses thee? Thou art indeed well ofE, slave. Thy 
maiSter caresses thee, he will presently beat thee. 

Those who wrote thus in Latin speak in French. 

The evil having been done of putting these things in 
French, we ought to do the good of condemning them. 

There is one only heresy, which is differently explainaj 
in the schools and in the world. 

On confessions and abe olutione without signs of regrA 
GoX looks at the heart alone, the UhuitU [uuka at UutwJlS" 
actions ; Qod absolves as soon as he sees penitence : 
the heart, the Church when she sees it in works. ~ 
will make a Church pure within, which puts to coni" 
by its interior and perfect spiritual holiness the intei 
impiety of proud philosophers and Pharisees, ajid ' 
Church will make an assembly of men whose ( 
morals are so pure that they put to confusion henthfii 
morals. If some are hypocrites, but so well disguised tb 
she does not recogikise their venom, she bears with thea 
for though they are not accepted of God, whom 1 
cannot deceive, they are of men, whom they deceive, j 
thus she is not dishoured by their conduct which appears 
holy. But you will have it that the Church should judge 
neither of the heart, for that belongs to God alone, nor of 
works, because Qod. looks at the heart alone ; and so 
taking away from her all choice of men, you retain b 
Church the most debauched and those who so greatly d 
honour her, that the synagogues of the Jews and the s 
of the philosophers woiJd have cast .them out as ■ 
worthy, and have abhorred them as impious. 

God has not willed to absolve without the Church. 
she has part in the ofEence he wills that she should 1: 
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part in the pardon. He associates lier with this power as 
tings their parliaments ; but if she binds or looses ■with- 
out God, she is no more the Church, as in the caae of 
parliament. Tor even if the ting have pardoned a man, it 
is neceasary that it should be ratified ; but i£ the parlia- 
ment ratifies without the king, or refuaea to ratify on the 
order of the king, it is no more the parliament of the king, 
but a revolutionary body. 

The Church teaches and God inspires, both infallibly. 
The operation of the Church serres only to prepare for 
grace or for condemnation. What it does sufBces for cop- 
demnation, not for inspiration. 

The Church has in yain established these words, ana- 
thema, heresies. They are used against herself. 

It is not absolution only which remits sins by the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, but contrition, which is not a true con- 
tritaon if it doee not frequent the Bacrament. 

Thus, again, it is not the nuptial benediction which 
hinders sin in generation, but the desire of begetting 
children for God, which is no true desire except in 
marriage. 

And as a contrite man without the su^^rament is more 
disposed for absolution than an impenitent man with the 
sacrament, so the daughters of Lot, for instance, who had 
only the desire for children, were more pure without 
marriage than married persons without desire for chil- 



Cix«(m(«.— Much almsgiying, reasonable penance ; even 
when we cannot assign what is just, we see plainly what is 
not, It is strange that caauista believe they can interpret 
this as they do. 

People who accustom themselves to speak ill aud to 
think ill. 

Their great number, far from marking their perfection, 
marks the contrary. 

The humility of one makes the pride of many, 
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Tliey make a rule of the esception. If the ancient 
fathers gave abaolution before penajice ; do this only as an 
esception. But of the exception you make a rule without • 
exception, bo that you will not even have it that the rule ii 
exceptional. 

Priest still who wUl, as under Jeroboam. 

It is a horrible thing that they submit to us the d 
pline of the Church in our days as so excellent thi 
is made a crime to wish to cl^jige it. Formerly it t 
infalhbly good, and it was found it might be chi 
without sin, and now, such aa it is, we ought not to w 
changed ! 

It has indeed been allowed to change the custom o 
making priests save with such great circumspection, 
there were scarcely any who were worthy, yet we ore 
allowed to complain of the custom which mates so i 
who are unworthy. 

Two sorts of people place things on the same leveli I 
feasts and working days. Christians and priests, all s 
among themselves, etc. Therefore the one set ooncli 
that what is bad for priests is so for Christians, and t 
other that what is not bad for ChristiauB is permissible £ 
priests. 

The Jansenists are like the heretics in the reformatio 
of their morals, but you are like them in evil. 



If Saint Augustine came at this day, and was as litt 
authorised as his defenders, he would do nothing, 
governs his Church well, in that he sent him before w 
authority. 

Grace is needed to make a man into a saint, and if a 
man doubt this he knows not what is a saint, nor what S 
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The motionB of grace, harduesa of heart, external cir- 
imBtaueee. 

Grace will ever be in tlie world, and nature also, so that 
grace is iu some aort natural. Thus there will be always 
Pelagians, always Gatholice,_alwa^s-stidfe. 

Because the first birth constitutes the one, and the grace 
of regeneration the other. 

It will be one of the confusions of the damned to see 
themselves condemned by their own reason, by which they 
harre thought to condemn the Christian religion. 

When it ia said that Jeaus Christ died not for all, you 
take advantage of a defect inherent in men who imme- 
diately apply tbia exception to themaelves, which is to 
■favour despair inatead of turning men from it to favour 
hope. For so we accustom ourselves to interior virtues by 
exterior customs. 

There is heresy in always eipladning omnes by ' all,' and 
-ieresy in not explaining it sometimes by ' all.' Bihiie eie 
the Huguenots are heretics in explaining it 
by ' all.' In quo amnes peccaverunt, the Huguenots are 
heretics in excepting the children of the faithful. We 
must then follow the fathers and tradition to know when 
to do so, since there is heresy to be feared on one side or 
the other. 

A point of form. — When Saint Peter and the apostles 
.OOnBulted about the abolition of circumcision, when it was 
■a. question of acting in contradiction to the law of God, they 
did not consult the prophets, but considered simply the 
reception of the Holy Spirit in the persons tmcireumoised. 
They judged it more certain that God approved those 
whom he filled with his Spirit, than it was that the law 
niust be observed. 

They knew that the end of the I.aw was none other than 
the Holy Spirit, and thus as men certainly had this with- 
out circumcision, circumcision waa not needful. 
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But to preserve pre-eminence to himself he ^v/ea prayer 
to whom he pleasea. 

Why God has established prayer. 

1. To communicate to Ms creatures the dignity 
causality. 

2. To teach ub from whom our virtue comes. 

3. To make ua deserve other virtues by work. 
Objection. But we believe that prayer cornea from oi 

selves. 

This is abBurd, for since before we have faith, we cam 
have virtues, how should we have faith Y Is there a greaM 
distance between infidelity and faith thaji between fait 
and virtue ? 

MerU. This word is ambiguous. 

Meruit Jtahere Bedemptorem. 

Meruit tarn sacra membra tangere. 

Digna lam sacra membra tangere. 

Non sv/m dagnut, qui ■mam.dueat indigtvat. 

Dignui egt accipere. 

Dignars me. 

G-od is only bound according to his promises. 

He has promised to do justice to prayer, he has nevf 
promised prayer only to the children of promise. 

Si does not mark indifference. Malachi, Isaiah. 
Isaiah. 8i volumua, etc. 
Jit qTiacumgue die. 

Ne timeae, pueillus grex. Timore el tremore. — Quid er\ 
Ne timeas, viodo timeae. 

Fear not, provided you fear, but if you fear not, tl 
fear. 

Qui me recipU, non me recipit. Bed ewm qui me miait. 

Nemo scit neque Filiug. 

Uuhee lucida obumhravtt. 

Saint John was to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
children, and Jesus Chriat was to bow division. In 1 
there is no contradiction. 

The effects in communi and in partiadari. The 
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^lagiana err in saying of in eommuni what ia true only ire 
ariieulari, and the Calvinists in sajing in partieulari what 
t true in • ^ ■ . 



Saint Augustine has said espresaly that power would 
i taken away from the righteous. But it ia by chance 
lat he said it, for it might have been that the uhance of 
lying it did not occur. But his principles make us see 
tat when the occasion for it presented itself, it was im- 
DBsible he should not say so, or that he should say any- 
to the contrajy. It is then rather that he was forced 
_■ it, when the occasion offered itself, than that he said 
b, the occasion having offered itself, the one being of 
ecesaity, the other of chance. But the two are all that we 
Qulda^k. 

The end. Are we certain ? Is this principle certain ? 

The testimony of a man's self is naught. Saint Thomas. 

The image alone of all these mysteries has been openly 
towed to the Jewa and by Saint John the forerunner, and 
hen the other mysteries, to mark that in each man as in 
he world at large this order must be observed. 

It ia, iu technical language, wholly the body of Jesus 
^ist, but it cannot be said to be the lahole body of Jesus 
airist. 

The union of two things without change cannot enable 

I to say that one becomes the other. 

Thus the soul is united to the body, the fire to the fuel, 
(rithout change. 

But change is necessary to make the form of the one 
S>ecome the form of the other. 

Thus the union of the Word to maji. 

Because my body without my soul would not mate the 
l)ody of a man, then my soul united to any matter what- 
ioever would make my body. 

It distinguishes for me the necessary condition with a 
nifBcient condition, the union is necessary, but not auffi- 
^nt. 
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The left arm is not the right. 

Impenetrability is a property of matter. 

Identity of number in regard to the same time requires 
the identity of matter. 

Thus if God united my soul to a body in China, the 
same body, idem numero would be in China. 

The same river which runs there is idem numero as that 
which runs at the same time in China. 
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ELOQTJEKCE is an art of saying things in sueli a 
manner, 1, that those to whom we speak can hear 
them without pain, and with pleasure ; 2, that they feel 
themselves interested, so that self-love leads them more 
■willingly to reflect upon what is said. It conaiBts there- 
fore in a, correspondence which we endeavour to establish 
Ibetween the mind and the heart of those to whom we speak 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the thoughts and the 
expressions employed; this supposes that we have tho- 
roughly studied the heart of man so as to know all its 
Barings, and to find at last the true proportions of the 
discourse we wish to suit to it. We should put ourselves 
in the place of those who ore to listen to us, and make 
experiment on our own heart of the turn we give to our 
discourse, to see whether one is made for the other, and 
■whether we can be sure that our auditor will be as it were 
forced to yield. So far as possible we must confine our- 
selves to what is natural and simple, not aggrandise that 
which is little, or belittle that which is great. It is not 
enough that a phrase be beautiful, it must be fitted to the 
Bubject, and not have in it excess or defect. 

Eloquence is painted thought, and thus those who, after 
having painted it, add somewhat more, make a picture, not 
a portrait. 

Eloquence. — We need both what is pleasing and what is 
real, but that which pleases must itself be drawn from the 
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Eloquence, which jierauades by gentlenesB, not by 
pire, as a tyrant, not aa a king;. 

There is a certain pattern of charm and beauty whidk* 
coneiste in a certain relation between our nature, such as 
it IB, whether weAk or strong, and the thing which pleases 
us. 

Whatever is formed on this pattern delights us. whether 
house, song, discourse, verse, prose, woman, birds, rivers, 
trees, rooms, dresses, etc. 

Whatever is not made on this pattern displeases those 
who have good taste. 

And as there is a perfect relation between a song and a I 
louse which are made on a good pattern, because they are ) 
like this unique pattern, though e^^ch after its kind, there 
is also a perfect relation between things made on a bad 
pattern. Not that the bad is unique, for there are many; 
but every bad sonnet, for instance, on whatever false pat- 
tern it is constructed, is exactly like a woman dressed on 
"tliat pattern. 

Nothii^ makes us understand better the abaui-dity of a 
false sonnet than to consider nature and the pattern, and 
then to imagine a woman or a house constructed on that 
pattern.") 

When a natural discourse paints a passion or an effect, 
■we feel in our mind the truth of what we read, which was 
there before, though we did not know it, and we are in- 
clined to love him who mates us feel it. For he has not 
made a display of his own riches, but of ours, and thus this 
benefit rendei's him pleasant to us, besides that such u 
community of intellect necessarily inclines the heart to loTe, 

Ail the false beauties phich we blame in Cicero \tsn 
"their admirers and in great number. 

The last thing we decide on in writing a book is 
ahall be the first we put in it. 

Language, — We ought not to turn the mind from o 
thing to another save for relaiation, at suitable times, I 
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DO other, for he that diTerts out of seaBon weariea, and he 
irho wearies us out of season repels uB, and we Biiuplj 
turn away. So much it pleases our wayward lust to do the 
«sact contrary of what those seek to obtain from us who 
give us no pleasure, the coin for which we will do what- 
er we are asked. 

When we meet with a natural style, we are charmed 
and astonished, for we looked for an author, and we found C 

But those who have good taste, and who seeing a 
book expect to find a man, are altogether surprised to find 
am author : phi^ poetics quam, humane locutus e». Those 
pay great honour to nature, who show her that she is able 
■to discourse on ^1 things, even on theology. 

Languages are ciphers, where letters are not changed 
into letters, but words into words, so that an unknown 
language can be deciphered. 

len in a diacouree we find worda repeated, aud in 
ing to correct them find we cannot change tbem for 
oliiers without manifest disadvantage, we must let them 
stand, for this is the true test ; our criticism came of envy 
which is blind, and does not see that repetition is not in 
"this place a fault, for there is no general rule. 

MUcellaneouB. Language. — Those who force worda for 
-the sake of antitheses are like those who make false 
■windows for symmetry. 

Their rule is not to speak accurately, but in accurate 
form. 

To put a mast on nature and disguise her. No more 
King, pope, bishop, but gaered majesty, no more Paris, but 
ike capital of the Kinffdom. 

There are places in which we should call Paris, Paris, 
And others in which we ought to call it the capital of the 

There are those who -apeak well and wrvte i.Vi. "^ftwuasa 
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the place and the audience warm them, and draw from 
their minds more than would have been produced without 
that warmth, 

Hiscellaneoug. — A figure of speech, " I should hare 
wished to apply myself to that." 

The aperitive virtue of a key, the attractive virtue of a, 
crook. 

To guess. The pari that I take in your sorrow. The I 
Cardinal did not choose to be guessed. | 

My raiiid is disquieted within me. I am disquieted is 
better. 

To etiinguish the tnrch of sedition, too lusnriaut. 
The TegtleMiLest of his gentiie. Two atriking words too 
much. I 

A coach upset or overturned, according to the meaning, 
Spread abroad, or upset, according to the meaning. 
The ailment by force of M. le M. over the friar. 

Symmetry. 

la what we see at one glance. 

Founded on the fact that there is no reason for any 
difference. 

And founded also on the face of man. 

"Whence it cornea that symmetry ia only wa 
breadth, not in heighth or depth. 

Sceptic, for obatinate. 

Descartes useless and uncertain. 

No one calls another a courtier but he who ia 
tiimaelf, a pedant save a pedant, a provincial but a p ., 
vincia!, and I would wager it waa the printer who put II 
on the title of Letters to a Provincial. 

The chief talent, that which rules all others. 
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If the lightning were to strike low-lying places, etc., 
letB, and those whose only reasonings are on things of 
at nature would lack proofs. 

Poetical beauty. — As we talk of poetical beauty, so oug^ht 
we to talk of mathematical lieauty and medical beauty ; 
yet we do not use those terms, because we know perfectly 
he object of mathematics, that it consists in proofs, and 
the object of medicine, that it consiats in healing, but we 
lo not understand wherein consists charm whicli ia the 
ibject of poetry. We do not know what is the natural 
Lodel to be imitated, and for want of that knowledge we 
iTent a set of extravagant terms, " the golden age, the 
wonder of our times, fatal," etc., and call this jarj^on poetic 
beauty. 

But if we imagine a woman on that pattern, whi<^h con- 
■ists in saying little things in great words, we shall see a 
|trettT girl bedecked with mirrors and chaina abaurd to 
our taste, becauae we know better wherein consists the 
6Iiarm of woman than tKe charm of rerae. But those who 
do not know, would admire her in aucb trimmings, and in 
many villages she would be taken for the queen, wherefore 
flounets made on such a pattern have lieen called The 
Tillage Queeim. 

Those who judge of a work without rule are in regard 
to others as those who possess a watch are in regard to 
others. One says, "it was two hours ago," another, "it 
ia only three-quarters of an hour." I look at my watch 
and say to the one, "you are weary of us," and to the 
other, " time flies fast with you, for it is only an hour and 
a half." And I laugh at those who say that time goes 
slowly with me, and that I judge by fancy. They do not 
know that I judge by my watch. 
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JtfATBMMATIGS, Tact.—lme eloquence makes E 
■^'^ of eloquence, true morality makes light of n 
that is to say, the morality of the judgment ma,keB light 
the morality of the intellect, which has no rules. 

For pereeptjon belongs to judgment, as science beloj 
to the intellect. Tact is the part of judgment, mathei 
of the intellect. 

To make light of philosophy is to be a true philosopl 
The nourishment of the body is httle by little, too n 
nounshment gives little substance. 

There is an universal and essential difference 1 
the actions of the will and all others. 

The will is one of the principal organs of belief, j 
that it forms belief, but because things are true or £ 
aeeording to the side from which we regard tbem. 
will, pleased with one rather than the other, tunu \ 
mind from the consideration of that which has the qid 
ties it cares not to see, and thus the intellect, moring vj 
the will, stays to regard the side it loves, and tbim judf 
by what it sees. 

The heart has its reasons, which reason knows not^ 
we feel in a thousand instances. I say that the 1 
loves the universal Being naturally, and itself i 
according as it gives itself to each, and it hardens i 
against one or the other at its own will. Tou have 
rejected one and kept the other, does reason cause jour 
love ? 
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I is the heart which is conacious of God, not the reason. 
This then is faith ; God sensible to the heart, not to the 
reason. 

Beason acts slowly and with so many views, on so man^ 
principles, which it ought always to keep before it, that it 
constantly slumbers and goes astray, from not having its 
principles at hand. The heart does not act thus, it acts 
in a moment, and is always ready to act. We must then 
place our faith in the heart, or it will be always vacil- 
lating. 

Men often mistake their imagination for their heart, and 
they believe they are converted as soon as they think of 
t)eing converted. 

Those who are accustomed to judge by the heart do not 
understand the process of reasoning, for they wish to 
understand at a glance, and are not accustomed to seek 
for principles. And others on the contrary, who are 
accustomed to reason by principles, do not at all under- 
stand the things of the heart, seeking principles and not 
being able to see at a glance. 

If we wished to prove those esamples by which we prove 
other things, we should have to take those other things to 
be examples. For aa we always believe the difficulty is in 
the matter we wish to prove, we find the examples clearer 
and aids to demonstration. 

Thus when we wish to demonstrate a general propu- 
sition, we must give the rule special to a case, but if we 
wish to demonstrate a particular case, we must begin with 
.the particular rule. For we always find the thing obscure 
'vhi^ we wish to prove, and that clear which we employ 
:»« proof ; for when a matter is proposed for proof we first 
ifill ourselves with the imagination that it is therefore 
[obscure, and on the contrary that what is to prove it is 
'elear, and so we understand with ease. 

Far from believing a thing because ■jou \va.\e Vwixft-''^, 



yoii oTight to believe nothing without having put yourself 
in the same position aa if you had never heard it. 

What should make you believe is your own asBent t 
yourself, and the constant voice of your reason, not tha 
of others. 

Belief is so important ! 

A hundred contradictions might be true. 

If antiquity were the rule of faith then the men i 
old time had no rule. If general consent, if men bft 
perished . . . 

False humihty is pride. 

Lift the curtain. 

You may try aa you please. You must either belieyq 
or deny, or doubt. 

Have we then no rule f 

We judge that animals do weU. what they do. Is thei 
no rule whereby to judge men V 

To deny, to believe, and to douht well arc to a man wha 
paces are to a horse. 

Memory is necessary for every operation of the reason. 

Memory and joy are feelings, and even mathematio 
proj>ositions become so, for reason makes what is fe 
natural, and natural feelings are effaced by reason. 

All our reasoning is reduced to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is hke yet contrary to feeling, so tha.t n 
cannot distinguish between these contraries. One ma 
says that my feeling is fancy, another that his fancy : 
feeling. We must have a rule. Reason offers herself, bi 
she is pliable in all directious, and ao there is no rule. 

Eeason commands us much more imperiously than 
master, for io disobeying tbe one we are unhappy, and i 
disobeying the other we are fools. 

When we are accustomed to use bad reasons for proTin 
natural effects, we do not wish to receive good reasons 
when they arc dicovered. An example may be taken fron 
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the circulation of the blood, to give a reason why the vein 
swells below the ligature. 

We are usually better persuaded by reasons which we 
have oureelves diacovered, than by those which hare come 
into the mind of others, 

M. de Roaunez said : " Reasons come afterwards, but at 
first a thing pleases or shocks me, without my knowing the 
reason, and yet it displeased me for the reason whitsh I 
only discover later." But I believe, not that be was dis- 
pleased for those reasons which he afterwards discovered, 
but that those reasons were only discovered because the 
thing was displeasing. 

The difference between the mathematical ndnd and the 
practical mind. — In the one the premisses are palpable, 
but removed from ordinary use, so that from want of habit 
it ia difficult to look in that direction, but if we take the 
trouble to look, the preraisses are fully visible, and we 
must have a totally incorrect mind if we draw wrong 
inferences from premisses so plain that it is scarce possible 
they should escape our notice. 

But in the practical mind the premisses are taken from 
use and wont, and are before the eyes of every body. We 
have only to look that way, there is no difficulty in. seeii^ 
them ; it is only a question of good eyesight, but it must 
be good, for the premisses are so numerous and so subtle, 
that it is scarce possible but that some escape us. Now 
the omission of one premiss leads to error, thus we must 
'b&vB very clear sight to see all the premisses, and then an 
a<;curate mind not to draw false conclusions from known 
premisses. 

All mathematicians would then be practical if they were 
^elear-sighted, for they do not reason incorrectly on pre- 
'^isaes known to them. And practical men would be 
anathematicians if they could turn their eyes to the pre- 
nisses of mathematics to which they are unaccustomed. 

The reason therefore that some practical men are not 
Mathematical is that they cannot at all turn their atten- 
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tioD to mathematical premiseee. But the reason that 
mathematiciauB are not practical ie that thej do not eee 
what is before them, and that, accuatomed to the precise 
and distinct atatementa of mathematics and not reasoning 
till they have well examined and arranged their premisBes, 
the; are lost in practical life wherein the premisses do not 
admit of such arrangement, being scarcely seen, indeed 
they are felt rather than seen, and there is great difficulty 
in causing them to be felt by those who do not of them- 
selves perceive them. They are so nice and so numerous, 
that a very delicate and very clear sense ia needed to appre- 
hend them, and to judge rightly and justly when they are 
apprehended, without as a rule being able to deraonatrate 
them in an orderly way aa in mathematics ; because the 
premisBes are not before us in the same way, and because 
it would be an infinite matter to undertake. We must see 
them at once, at oue glance, and not by a process of 
reasoning, at least up to a certain degree. And thus it ie 
rare that mathematicians are practical, or tliat practical 
men are matbematiciana, because mathematicians wish to 
treat practical life mathematically ; and ihey mate them- 
selves ridiculous, wishing to begin by definitions and pre- 
misses, a proceeding which thia way of reasoning will not 
bear. The mind does indeed the same thing, but tacitly, 
naturally and without art, in a way which none can 
espress, and only a few can feel. 

Practical minds on the contrary, being thua accustomed 
to judge at a glance, are amazed when propositions are 
presented to them of which they understand nothing and 
the way to which is through sterile definitions and pi 
misaes, which they are not accustomed to see thus in det 
and therefore are repelled and dieheartflned. 

But inaccurate minds are never either practical 
matical. Mathematicians who a re only mathematicians 
have exact minda, provided all things are clearly set before 
them in definitions and premisses, otherwise they are 
inaccurate and intolerable, for they are only accurate when 
the premisses are perfectly clear. 

And practical men, who are only practical, cannot have 
jjatience to condescend to first principles of tbinsB 
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apeculative and abstract, which they have never seen ia 
the world, and to which they are wholly unaocnBtomed. 

There are various kiuda of good sense, there are some 
who judge correctly in a certain order of things, and are 
lost in others. 

Some are able to draw conclusions well from a few pre- 
misses, and this shows a penetrative intellect. 

Others draw conclusions well where there are many pre- 
misses. 

For instance, the first easily understand the laws of 
hydrostatics, where the premisses are few, but the conclu- 
Bions so nice, that only the greatest penetration con reach 
them. And these persons would perhaps not neceaaarily 
\)e great mathematicians, because mathematics em.brace a 
great number of premisses, and perhaps a mind may be so 
formed that it searches with ease a few premisses to the 
bottom, yet cannot at all comprehend those matters in 
which there are many premisses. 

There are two kinds of mind, the one able to penetrate 
■vigorously and deeply into the conclusions of certain pre- 
misses, and these are minds true and just. The other 
able to comprehend a great number of premisses without 
confusion, and these are the minds for mathematics. The 
kind has force and exactness, the other capacity. How 
one quaJity can exist without the other, a mind may be 
■vigorous and narrow, or it may have great range and no 
strength. 

When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is not 
liss that there should be a common error to fis the mind 
of men, as for instance the moon, to which is attributed 
■the change of seasons, the progress of diseases, etc. For 
the princifia J malady o f m ap i.g t ha.t restless curiosity 
about matters which he c annot_aiidi'rBfAn71,""a.Tii1 Vt ;« not 
BO bad foT4iigrto~bg"m Is^1cea, as to be so idly curious. 

The way in which Epictetus, Montaigne, and^~8olomon 
de Tultie wrote, is the most usual, the most insinuating, 
'the most easily remembered, and the most often quoted ; 
LUae it is wholly composed of thoughts wk\ft\i ^-rvsa waS. 
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uf thi! urdisary coaversations of life. As wlien a. 
Bpeaku of the vulgar error tliat the moon is the i^au&e uf 
all, we never fail to say that Solomon de Tuitle says, tl 
when we know not the truth of a matter, it is veil tht 
should be a common error, etc. ; which is the thong] 
above. 

To write against those who plunged too deep into science. 
DeBL-arteo. 

Descartes. 

We must say in general : " Thin is made by figure and 
motion for it is true." But to say what these are, and to 
compose the maKihine, is ridiculous. For it is use.' 
uuuertain, and painful. And if it were true we do 
think that all philosophy is woilh one hour of pain. 
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I eannot forgive Desuartes. 

If an animal did by mind what it does by instinct, and 
if it spoke by mind what it speaks by instinct, in hunting, 
and warning its compEinions that the quarry is found or 
lost, it would certainly also speak in regard to those things 
which affect it more atrongly, as for instance, " Gnaw me 
this cord which hurts me, and which I cannot reach." 

The story of the pike and frog of Inancourt. They do 
it always and never otherwise, nor any other thing of 
mind. 

The calculating machine works results which appro 
nearer to thought than anything done by animals, I 
does nothing which enables us to say it has any w 
animaJs have. 

When it is said that heat is only the motion of c 
molecules, and light the conatua reeedendi which we f 
we are surprised. And shall we think that pleasure ii 
the buoyancy of our spirits V We have conceived bo d 
ferent an idea of it, and these sensations eeem bo remoi 
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rom those others which we say are the sanie as those with 
rhich we eorapare them. The feeling of fire, the warmth 

iriiiuh affects us in a manner wholly different from touch, 
'le reception of sound and light, all this seems to us 
lyaterioufl, and yet it is as material as the blow of a- 

irtone. It is true that the minuteness of the spirits which 

enter into the pores touch different nerves, yet nerves are 

jklways touched. 

What is more absurd than to say that inanimate bodies 
LTe passioD, fear, horror, that insensible bodies, without 
life, and even incapable of life, have passions, which pre- 
Inppose at least a sensitive soul to feel them, nay more, 
that the object of their terror is a vacuum? What is- 
there in a vacuum which aliould make them afraid? 
WTiat can be more base and more ridiculous ? Nor is this 
Rll ; it is said they have in themselves a principle of 
motion to avoid a vacuum. Have they arms, legs, 
Inusclea, nerves ? 

How foolish is painting, which draws admiration by the 
jresemblance of things of which we do not admire the 

In the same way that we injure the understanding we 
(njure the feelings also. 

The feelings and the understanding are formed by 
society, and are perverted by society. Thus good or bad 
jodety forms or perverts them. It is then of the first 
Importance to know how to choose iu order to form and 
not to pervert them, and we cannot make this choice if 
they be not already formed and not perverted. Thus a. 
'a is formed, and happy are those who escape it. 

Have you never seen persons, who, in order to complain 
p£ the little you make of them, bring before you the 
Example of people in high position who esteem them ? To 
imch I answer, " Show me the merit by which you have 
cftiariiied these persons, and I will esteem you too." 
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The world is full of good maximB. All that is weeded 
is their right application. For iustanije, no one doubts 
that we ought to risk our lives for the common weal, and j 
many do so. But for Religion, none. 



I The more intellect we have ourselves, the more ori^ 
! nality do we discover in others. Ordinary people find i 
■difference between men. 

Since we cannot be universal, and know all that ia to b 
known of everything, we should know a little of everr-'' 
thing. For it is far better to know something of all than 
to know the whole of one thing, this universality is the 
best. If we can have both, still better, but if we must 
choose, let us choose the first. The world feels and acta 
on this, and the world is often a good judge. 

Certain authors speaking of their works, say : " My book, 
my commentary, my history, etc." They are like the 
middle-class people who have a small house of their own, 
and have " my house " always on the tongue. They would 
do better to say: •' Our book, our commentary, our history, 
■etc." ; because there ia in them generally more of other 
people's than their own. 

A true friend is so great an advantage, even for the 
greatest lord, in order that he may speak well of them, 
and uphold them in their absence, that they ought to do 
all that is possible to have one. But they should choose 
well, for Bpite of all they may do for fools, whatever good 
these say of them would be useless, and they would not 
even speak well of them if they found themselves in the 
minority, for they are without authority. And thus they 
would abuse them in company. 

" Ton are ungraceful, excuse me, I beg," Without thi 
exciiae I bad not known there was aught amiss. 
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reverence be it spoken ..." The only evil is the 
excuse. 

I always dislike such compliments as these : I have given 
you a great deal of trovhle, I fear I am tiring you, I fear 
this is too long. For we either have our audience with us, 
or we provoke them. 

Rirers are roads which moye and carry us whither we 
wish to go. 

In every action we must look beyond the action at our 
past, present and future state, and at others whom it 
affects, and see the relations of all these things. And then 
we shall be very careful. 

In every dialogue and discourse we ought to be able to 
say to those who are offended, "Of what do you com- 
plain?'' 

There are many people who listen to the sermon as they 
listen to vespers. 

When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods 
are in peace. 
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p. 2. 

pASCALS Professiim of Faiih. A few days after Pascal's 
■* death, a servant discovered thia profesEion sewed into a fold 
of his master's waiBtcoat, jiOKrpotii^. It was written on parch- 
. meiit, with a copy on paper. His family believed that he had 
oarefully placed this ia each new garment, desirinf; to have 
always abont him the memorial of the great spiritual crisis, 

P. 2, 1. 32. Bereliqueruntme. Jer. ii, 13. 

P. 8. General IntTodiiction. In this are apparently two drafts 
of the same preface, the second bsginning with the paragraph 
" Before entering'," p. 9, 1. 15. M. Fattgere was the first to recog- 
nize tbe true character of (his sketch, which has borue various 
titles. The Fort Royal edition called it : " Against the Indif- 
ferenoe of Atheists;" Condorcet headed it: "On the Need of 
' Concern for the Proofs of a Future Life ; " Boesut : " On the 
Need of B Study of Religion." See note on p. 61. 

P. 3, 1. 9 Belts ahscondilm. Is. slv. 16. Vere lu ea Bens 
ahseondHuB, BeuB Israel salvidor. 

P. 11. Notes for the General Introduction. The fragments 
following are thus arranged by Molinier as having been in his 
judgment intended for and many of them expanded in the pre- 
ceding Prefaoe. 

P. 12, 1. 24. Miton was a man of fashion at Paris, a friend of 
PaBoal's Mend, the Chevalier de M^re. 

P. 17. Preface fo the First Part. This ia Pasoal's own title 
-to the section. 

P. 17, 1. 3. Charron, Pierre, was born at Paris in 1541. He 
ras a friend of Montaigne, whose philosophy he adopted. His 
Traiti de la Sagesae, Bordeaux, 1601, is the work of whose elabo- 
rate divisions Pascal complains. 

P. 17. 1. 13. Montongne'i defects. Mademoiselle de Goumay, 
Hontaigne's adopted daughter, defends the Essayist in regard io 
this matter, in the preface to her edition of the Essays, Paris, 

i&oe. 



p. 17, 1. 15. pmple loiihout eyes. Montaigne, Essaig, 1, ii, oh. 

P. 17, 1. 16. eq'uaring the eircU. Ik, 1. ii. eh. xiv. 

P. 17, 1. 16. o greater world. Montaigne, Etsaie. L ii. ch. 

P. 17, 1. 16. on tximde and on death. lb., I. i. ch. iii 

P. 17. I. 18. willuyul fear a7id wlthmit repentance. lb., 1. iii. 
<;h. ii. 

P. 19. Man'g daapi-opmiion. Pascal's own title. 

P. 19, 1. 24. the centre of teh/ich le i^ery w/jCT-e, the cirewnfer- 
■encs no witere. Voltaire attributed this famous aajing to the 
Tiaeudo-TimieuB of Looris, an ahridgemetit of Plato's TimcBne, 
out in neither work is the whole sentence to be found. Tha 
sayini;, however, is not originally Pascal's. It is j^irohably bor- 
rowed from Mile, de Goumay's preface to her edition of Mon- 
taigne, Paris, 1635, and was taken bj her from Rabelais, bk. iii. 
«h. 13, where it is attributed to Hermes TrismegistuB. M.Havet, 
who gives these, and many more details, finally traces it, on the 
authority of Vincent de Beauvaia, 1200-1264, to Empedooles. ''% 

P. 21, 1. 89. I wiU dhmurse of the all. This saying of Demfl 
«ritiiB is taken by Pascal from Montaigne, Sesak, 1. ii. ofa iii.B 

P. 22, 1. 6. De omm adbiM. The title given to nine hnndr^ 
propiisiliona, put forth at fiome by Pico della Mirandola, then 
aged twenty-three, in 1466. 

P. 22, 1. 13. The PrincipUs of PMheophy. Doscartea wrote 
A work with this title, I'rindpia PkihiopMm. 

P. 22. 1. 6. BcTieJicia eo naqve laafa snnt. Tacitus, Ann. lib. iv, 
0. xviii. Taken by Pascal frooi Montaigne, Egsaie, 1. iii. ch, viii. 

P. 24. t. 34. And v^hai oomplefeg ovr inability. Compare for 
the whole of the passage on matter and spirit, Descartes, Die- 
eovTa dr !a MUlmde. 

P. 20, t. 2, Modiia quo corporihis adhmret spiHtus. S. Aug. 
J)e Oivitate Dei, xxi. 10. Taken bj Pascal from Montaigne, 
J7waM. 1. ii. oh. xii. 

P. 27, 1. 4. LugtravU lampade terras. The full couplet is, 

Tales sunt ftomtnum menieg, quaU pater ipee 

Jujn'ter auctf/eriu laatravit lampade terras. 

8. Aug, De Giviiate Dei, v. 8, a translation by Cicero of two lines 

in the Odyisey, iviii. 186. The quotation is borrowed from 

Montaigne, Eeeaie, 1. ii. ch. xii. 

P. 27. 1. 31. a fly it binting. Borrowed from Montaigne, 
Eesais, 1. iii. oh. liii, 

P. 28, 1. 1. flies which in'm baHles. Montaigne relates that 
the Portuguese besieging the town of Tamly were obliged to 
■' e eiege on account of the clouds of flies. Emo-is, I. ii. 
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P. 28, 1. 23. MemoiHoi htmpitit khiim diei pnefereuntis. Lib. 
Sap. V. U. 

P. 30, 1. 14. Plerum^e araice, altered from Hor. Carm, iii, 

I, V. 18. plentniqiie gratce divitibuB vices. 

P. 30, 1. 23. Epaminondaa. The example is taken from Mod- 
lugne, 'Euait, 1. ii. ch. xixvi. 

P. 32, 1. 1, Sneezing absnrbs ail the faculties. A paraphrase of 

pasBBge in Moutaigue, EaacKi, 1. iii. oh. v. 

P. 32, 1. 8. ScaTamouch. One of the traditional parte in Italian 
Comedy, at that time plajed by the well-known actor Tiberio 
BUorelli, whom Pascal had probably eeen. 

P. 32, 1. 9. The doctor, also a common character in 
ttalias faroea. Moliure has borrowed from the Italian stage 
doctor, BO often a pedant and a fool, of whom le docteur 
icrace, in Le Moiriage Force, is perhaps the most notable 
oample, though that comedy was prodnoed after the death of 

P. 32, 1. 29. the Gondneu, the Beaarffties. Gerard Deeargues 
a a mathematLcian at Condrien on the Bhone, who had beea 
seal's teacher. Among the Mueoat grapes grown at Oon- 
ea, Pascal distingnishes a special Tariety of Desargnes, and 
lOng these a particular vine. 

P. 38, 1. 10. the Paggion. of Oh-ohuUm. In Arlmnim, on le 
Jrand Gyrue. the celebrated romance of MademoiseUe de 
indery, Cleobuline, princess, aft-erwardsqueen of Corinth, is one 
the principal characters. She is represented as in love with 
[yrinthe, one of her subjects, but " she loved bim without 
inking of love ; and remained so long in her error, that when 
became aware of it, her affection was no longer in a oondi- 



. Diversion. Under thie heading Pascal ci 

sly trivial occnpations, and the distractions of idle society, but 
^l which, save truth alone, can form the study or the research 

Jman, The main idea of the chapter is borrowed from Mon- 

tigne, EgeanB, 1-iii. chap. x. 

P. 36, 1. 22. The counsel given to Fyrrhus. lb., 1. i. eh. iliii. 
P. 37, 1. 18. ae children are jrighteiwd at a face. Borrowed 

nm Montaigne, Essma, 1. ii. ch. xii., and Montaigne in his turn 

ftrrowed it from Seneca, Ep. 24. 

P. 37, 1.36. snperim^ndeni. Of finances. The last who held 
'b office was Fouquet, still in office when this was written. 

dismissed in disgrace in 1661. 
_ . _ . , I. 37. first president. Of the Parliament of Paris, 
P. 38, L 1. di^eaed to their country houaea. At that date, 
d for a long time afterwards, a Minister of State rarely fell 
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from Office without receiving a Lettre de cachet which banished 
him to the seclusion of his countiy estate. 

P. 40, 1. 24. In omwihus reqvnem quceswi. Ecclus. xxiv. 7. 

P. 41, 1. 17. will arise weariness. Compare Montaigne, 
Essais, 1. iii. 

P. 41, 1. 7. CcBsar was too old. See Montaigne, EssadSf L it 
ch. xxxiv. 

P. 44. The Greatness and Littleness of Man, The title sug- 
gested by Pascal, in many passages of the autograph MS. 

P. 44, 1. 12. For Poi-t Boyal, The letters A. P. E. occTir in 
several ^aces in Pascal's MS. It is generally thought that they 
mean a Fort-Royal, and are intended to indicate subjects to be 
developed later in conjei'efiices or lectures at that house. 

P. 46, 1. 1. Man is neither angel nor brute. This is closely ^ 
borrowed from Montaigne, Essais, 1. iii. ch. xiii. 

P. 47, 1. 16. Gorrunvpunt mores honos coUoquia prava. 1 ad 
Cor. XV. 33, but the Vulgate reading has niala. 

P. 48, 1. 19. Paulus Emilius. The example is taken from 
Montaigne, Essais, 1. i. ch. xix. See also Cic. Tuscul, v. 40. 

P. 48, 1. 33. Ego vir videns. Lament, iii. 1. Ego vir videra 
paupertaiem meam in virga indignationis ejus, 

P. 61. Gfthe deceptive powei'S, etc. This is Pascal's own title 
for this section. 

P. 51, 1. 15. Imagination. Pascal uses this word in an ex- 
tended sense already given to it by Montaigne, and means that 
faculty by which we attribute a value to those things which in 
fact have none. 

P. 53, 1. 16. furred cats, Eabelais, bk. v. ch. 11. 

P. 54, 1. 7. Delia Gpimone. No work is known under this 
name. Pascal possibly means a work of Carlo Flosi, LGpinione 
tiranna, m^almente consideraia ne gli affaH del mondo, Mondovi, 
1690. But it is not certain that this edition is the reprint of a 
work extant before Pascal wrote. 

P. 54, 1. 33. Diseases are another source of error. Taken from 
Montaigne, Essais, 1. ii. ch. xii. 

P. 56, 1. 26. in Switzerland that of the burgesses. This may 
be compared with p. 66, 1. 16. In the majority of Swiss towns 
every candidate for municipal office must needs possess the 
freedom of the town, but the intention was not to set aside thSse 
of noble birth, as Pascal supposes, but foreigners, and those of 
other towns, each of which was considered as a separate 
state. 

P. 67, 1. 31. would care nothi/ngfor Provence, Compare Mon- 
taigne, Essais, 1. i. ch. xxii. " G'est par Ventremise de la cous- 
tume que chacun est contant du lieu ou. nature Va plante : et les 
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wwes d'Etcoaae n'ont gwfaire de la Towrame ny lee Sm/thee 
|ds la TheagaUe." 

P. S7, 1. 32. .Ftrow gens. Livy, 1. Tsiiv. c, 17. 

P. 58, 1. 26. Brave depda. Borrowed ftom Montaigne, Eesais, 

i. oh. si. 

P. 61. Of Jjislic, eto. Tbese fr^;ments, qow among lie 
I best known of Pascal's Thoughts, but for the most part brought 
to notice in the edition of Boesut, 1779, have their present 
arrangement and title from. Molinier. 

P. 62, L 7. Nikil a/mplitts. These sentEneeB, borrowed from 
Montai({ne, are ciuoted, the flret of them wrongly, from Cicero, 
De Fimbu^, v. 21 ; the saoond from Seneca, Ad I/udUum, Ev, 
95 ; the third from Taoitua, Amiahs, iii. 25. Compare witii the 
whole passage Montaigne, Eesais, 1. ii. ch. xii. and 1. iii. oh. xiii. 
I P. 62, 1. 35. the wisest oflaiv givers. Socrates, in the iJepuSIic 
of Plato. 

P. 62, 1. 87. Quiim vmiaiem. 8. Aug., De Gimt. Dei, iv. 31. 
I^om Montaigne, Essms, 1. ii. ch. xii. 

P. 6S, 1. 16. Archesilas. Bora at Pitane in Mo&b of a 
Soythian father, about 300 b.c. He was founder of the School 
known as the Second Academy, See Montaigne, Essma, I. ii. 
oh^sii. 

!5. For all that is liere said on Gnstom, see Mon- 
tftipie, Eesaie, 1. i. ch. ssii. 

P. 65, 1. 15. Patee ores meae. Joh. xsi. 17. The words are 
those taken as the foundation of papal authority. You owe me 
pasturage, i.e. you owe me justice. 

P. 6G, 1. 5. Oie soldiers of Maiiomet, Ibievea, heretics. Pascal 
boldly joine heretics and thieves, for those who did not hold his 
creed appeared to him as men eons fm mi hi, faithless and law- 
less. In his eyes a Turk waa scarce a man. Sea the Provineial 
Letters, let. xiv. " Smti-ce dee rsUgievx et des prilfea qwi parleni 
tk cette sorie ? Sont-ce. de,s ChrMietis ? 8ont-ce des Ttires ? Sofit- 
«e dtii demons?" And Thoughts, p. 211, 1, 30. "Do we not see 
beasts live and die like men, and Turks like Christians?" 

P. 66, 1. 16. The Swiss. See note on p. 56, 1. 26. 

P. 66, 1. 20. condemning m mamj Sparwvrds to death, Pos- 
ftSJily an aUnnion to the battle of the Dunes, 1659, which led to 
>iEe Peace of the Pyrenees, so long desired by all but Spain, then 
^TObliged to consent. 

P. 67, I, 26. S«*mmwn jms, sunvma injuria. Charron, Traiti 
■de la Sageese, etc. ch. xxvii. &it. 8. 

P. 68, I. 2. The end of the Twelfth ProvinGial. The foUowing 

a the passage to which Pascal alludes. " O'est une etrange et 

te guerre que eelle ofi la violence euwye d'o-g'^mer la. ■ufeiU. 
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Tout lee effort* de la mohnce ne pewjent affaihUr la vgriii, 
aeroenl gvd la rehver davantage. Ttntteg hs hanieree de la 
ne peuvenl rkn pour arriter la violence et nc frml que Ti). ... 
eHCore phu . . . T^i violence et la viriie ne peuvmit rien Vwae tW 
Vautre." 

P. 68, 1. 3. Tke Fronde. Thia wbh the name given to tbe 
party which rose aRainBt Mazaria and the Court dnring the 
minority of Lonis XIV., and plunged France into civil war. 

P. 69, 1. 20. ffive jjie tlie strap. This is no esaggeration, since, 
fifty years after Faacal wrote, Yoltaire was beaten by the ser- 
vanta of the Dno de Rohan. 

P. 69, L 28. Itu odd that Monlaii/ne. EMoia, L i, ch. sliL 

P. 69, 1. 26. When power attach* a^ft. Saiyre Memppie, 
Harangue du Sire de Rieax: "il n'y a n^ hormet quarri,fiy 
ftirarfef, gveje nefaee voler." 

P. 70, 1. 8. Jigmetiiwn mahmt. Ph. ciii. 13. Qwomodo tnisere- 
Iw paler JiUomm, miseriw eat Somlti/ue timeniilKie ae .- Quom'ani 
ipse eognovii figmfnttim nostrum. 

P. 70, 1. 24. Savages la/ugh at am mfatU king. Pascal is 
allnding to the story in Montaigne, Essa^ie, 1. i, oh. xxn., of the 
savagex presented to Charles IX. at Bonen,who were astonished 
to see bearded men obey a child. 

P. 72, 1. 31. Epicldus. See p. 46, 1. 32, in order to under- 
stand this somewhat enigmatic fragment. In the neit para- 
graph is an allusion to the paesage in which iEpictetns sayE, 
1. iv. oh. 7, that the philosopher may well be constant and de- 
tached from life by wisdom, as were the GaJilieana by their 
fanaticism. 

P. 74. Weakfiets, unreel, amd defeats of man. The arrange- 
ment of these fragments nnder this title is Molinier's. 

P. 74, 1. 2. We anfioipate the fiitwc. Compare Montaigne, 
Eseait, t. i. oh. iii. 

P. 75, 1. 30. Aleeander'a ciMsiity, To attribute this virtue to 
Alexander is strange, but no doubt the circumstance in Pascal's 
thought was his generous condnct to the family of Darius, after 
the battle of Issus. 

P. 76, 1. 13. the king of Engkittd. Probably Charles II., then 
living in exile, rather than Charles I. The King of Poland was 
Jean CaaJmir, driven &om his throne by Charles X. of Sweden, 
after the battle of Warsaw in 16Q6. The Queen of Sweden was 
Christina, daughter of Qustavus Adolphua, who abdicated in 
favour of her conain, Charles X., in 1654. 

P. 76, 1. 32. ice shall die alone, " on monrra aeul." It is a 
curious instance of the fact how little Pascal ia known 
England, that Eeble having quoted this sentence wrongly, 
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bably from memory, in the first edition of the Okristiati Year, 
M " Je mourrai seul," it has remained anoorrected and appa- 
xeotly unnoticed to this day. 

P. 77, 1, 17. GromKell. Ab Charles II. was restored in 1660, 
thie fragment was written about that date, two years before 
PaBcal's death. Cromwell's death did not ariee &om the cause 
.«tated in the text. 

F- 7S, 1. 17. the watomaion. The ezpresBion of Seseartes and 

a aohool for the animal body. 

P. 78, 1. 36. Iiuilina cm- meam, D&as. Ps. ciii. 36. "-IncUna 

r mev/m in teBUnumia taa, ef «ow m avaritiam." 

P. 79, 1. 3. Eriiin eicui Mi, Gen. iii. 6. 

P. Bl, 1. 8. vim limgh and wero at the arnne thing. The 
thought ia from Chairon, Traiik de la Sagegse, 1. i. oh. xxsviil 

P. 82, I. 19. the grand SwUan. None of Pascal's editors have 

^covered whence he drew this purely fictitious description, of 

e Sultan. 

P. 82, 1. 80. That epigram ahov,t Ike two one-eyed people. This 

not Martial's. It is fonnd in EpigramTnatii/in Delectus, pub- 

'- - ' by Port Royal in 1659. 

Lmiiine Aeon dextro, capta est LBomlla gimatro, 

Et patit at forma m cere uterqw, Deoa, 
Blande puer, lumen gwod haie» concede parenH; 
Si ft* caicue Amor, eic «i( ilia Vemis. 

P. 82, 1. 33. Amhitioaa reddM ornamenta. Horace, Dit Arte 
Voeiica, v. 447. 

P. 85, 1. 8. Spimgia eoliH. The spote on the sun. Du Cange 
ftsplains spongia by macula. Pascal seems to mean that the 
jlpotB on the sun prepare us for its total extinction ; that the sun 
iirill eventually expire, so that, coutrary as it seems to the comrse 
^^-i natnrB, there will come a day when there will be no sun. 

P. 89. The title given to this second part is furnished by 
Pascal. In the fir.^t part he has wished to prove the fallen 
state of man, and his weakness ; he now maintains that man 
may be restored by faith in Jesus Christ, and the praotice of 
zaligion. 

P. 91, 1. 28. Nemo novU. Matt. si. 27. Et nemo TUtvii 
^Siv/m mti Faier ; nejue Fatrem quAs Tumit, tmi FiKue, et eai 
-9olverit 5VKm« reueWe. 

P. 92. 1. 7. Vere tu es. Is. xlv. 15, see p. 8, 1. 9. 

P. 92, 1. 13. Quoi cuTioeitate cognoverrint. Probably cited 
from recollection of Saint Attgustine, but the passage is not 
Verbally to be found. 

P. 95, 1. 7. neither the stars. 
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pOTTMm et txspe ■nefax rioUvre etfrangr^re morsu 
ganeiat gentea, guttus Aree naer,v.tUw in Jwrtia 
Numina ! JaTeual, Sat. xv. 9. 

See aleo Montaigne, Eseaig, 1. i. ch. xlii. 

P. 96, 1. 33. stuliitiam. 1 Cor. i. 19. 

P. 100, 1. 25. the opinion of Coperniicue. Faecal no 
refeiB to a, paBHBgein Montaigne, f'ssEtt's. I. ii. ch. xii.,in whict 
abstains &om deciding between the rival systems of aBtnmai 
Pascal, however, liad no donbt od the matter himself, as is 
from the passage on Galileo in the Eighteenth Provinciai, 

P. 100, 1. 28. Foieinatio TtugaeUaHs. Lib. Bap. iv. 12, 
ixneUio enim nttgaailatif ohseurat hona. See note on p. 16G. 

P. 101, 1. 27. So oiir fieople often aet. Ffaielon, Le 
I'EveqtK cPArrwt, says, " Tov,te» let diffioulies n'evaaovdttent 

r'ne (fes qvi'on m reeprit ^ueri de la prismnpHan. Alora 
regie de Saini Aug-aeim, Epist. ad Eier., on paste aw 
gve I'on n'enfend jias, et on g'edifio. de lout ce qu'on enlend. 
See also De Jmitaiione Chrieti, 1. i, ch. v. 
P. 108, I 20. Sairuiti ee-nteniiimi.m. HoruBi gcwtewiiiwwni 
vera ait Deus aliqwit viderit. Cic. Tasevl. i. 11, 

P. 103, 1. 31. The Preacher ehmos. The precise thone] 
Pascal has it here is not easy to find in EccIeBiaetes. It '~ 
bably a reminiscence of Eooles. viii. 17. 

P. lOB. The Philogophers. The title of this chapter is 
given by Molinier to the collection of fragments contained 
A few expressions and thoughts are from Montaigne, 
more from Descartes, Diecovra de la Mithode. 
P. 108, 1. 26. Belicim mecB. Prov. viii. 31. 
P. 108, 1. 27. Efftmdam spiritum. Joel ii. 28. 
P. 108, 1. 27. Dii eatii, Ps. liuii. 6. 
P. 108, 1. 28. Omnig carofistiwm. Is. xl. 6. 
P. 108, 1. 28. ffomo aesimilcUua eat. Pb. slii. 20. 
» corde mien. EooL iii. 18. 
Eie eenatiM couauUie. Seneca, Ep. xct,. 
Nihil torn abenrde. Cic. iJeZJtww. 
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P. 108, 1. 3i 

P. Ill, 1. 8 

P. Ill, 1. 4. 

P. 111,1. 7. _ . ^ 

real reading ia Quemadmod/wm — omniMm rcntm. 

P. Ill, 1. 9. Id maxime. Cic. De Of. i. 31. 

P. Ill, 1. 10. ffoB naiura modoa. Yirg.Georg. ii. 20. 

P. Ill, 1. 14. Mihi mc uaus est. Ter. Sea. i. 1, 28. 

P. Ill, 1. 16. falsity of their dSernma in Monlaigtie. 
1. ii. oh. lii. " Si Vame est morlelU, il est alsnrdt de a 
wort, w elU ctt ivimorfelle eUe ne pewt alter qu'en a'ameUoraiut." 

P. lia, 1. 24, f eto qm potwit. Virg. Gearg. ii. 1. 489. 



F. 113, 1. 26. treo eeds. EpicureanB and Stoioa. 

P, 118, L 81. Des Barreause. Jacquea Deabarreaus was an 
£ipiciireaji poet bom in Paris in 1602, died in 1673, who in bis 
poems paraded his onbeliuf. Curiously enough, his only extant 
rerses were wrjtton when he lay ill, and are addreeeed to God. 

P. 114, 1. 9. EpidefuB coneladet. EnchnriAion, iv, 7, 

P. 114, 1. 11. three sects. Pascal no doubt refers the iitute 

tentienAi to the Epicureans, the lilndo domiitandi to the Stoics, 

,,»iid the libido sciendi to the dogmatic Hohoola- of Plato and 

'Aiiatotle, of which Cicero always speaks as though they taught 

ine and the same philosophy, 

P. 114, I. 17. Iipo inches vnder water, are equally drowned 
with those who are at the bottom. 

P. 115. The fragments collected in this chapter are here 

' placed by Molinier according to the plan which Pascal bad 

traced out for his work, in which after lie bad laid the Tarious 

philosophical systemB before hissupposed unbeliever, be brought 

forward for examination the other religionH. 

P. 115, 1. 22, forbade men to read it. It is not known whence 
.Fasoal obtained this statement, which is a complete mistake. 

P. 116, 1. 19. JflBMB Christ vnih that his testimony to himself 
■^owld he of rut wml. John v. 31. " If I bear witness of myeell', 
'Bay witness is not true." 

I P. 117, 1. 1. The J&ra» says that Saint Matt)iew. The Koran 
, does not name Saint Matthew, but says in general teram that 
Uahomet regarded the apostles of Jeaua as holy. 

P. 117, I. 32. whoae witnesses let themselve» he eltm/htered. 
ifter this Pascal bad written, but erased the words " which of 
> the two is most to be blamed, Moses or China?" and these aid 
k die explanation of tliia enigmatic passage. The Jesuits 
' bad established themselves in China at the end of the sixteenth 
. oentury, and when PbecsI wrote their missions were in a 
' flourishing state. Tbey bad studied the language, history, and 
I literature of China. But the difficuity presented itself of reoon- 
I oiling the cosmogony and chronology of the Bible with those of 
' the Chinese sages. It is probable that this passage was inspired 
. by a private conversation with some one who had read letters 
,£ram a missionary, for no book on the subject appears to have 
. existed in Pascal's day. 

P. 118, 1. 7. Thefivetiins,ete. Montaigne, from whom this is 
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, probably borrowed it from 




taken, Eeaais, t i 

SiianiGb book bow forgotten. 

P. 119. Of the Jetniah Pmpk. Thia poaition in 
treatiae, before tbe sections on the Sacred Books 
pbeay, ie that wbicb Pascal himself deeigned for hts remarks a 
the Jews. 

P. 123, 1. IB. The MasoraJi.. The unwritten tradition of ^ 

P. 126, 1- fl. Qids nwW del. Num. xi. 29. The tine n 
is. Quia inbuat ut trmnia pop^lutprophelet, 

P. 12E,1. 18. If the story in Ead>-aa la erejMble. In the id 
Chapter of the Second Book of Badras God appears toEsdraBn 
a bnab, and orders him to aasemble the people and deliver the 
message. Eadras replies, " I will go as thon baet commanded 
me, and reprove the people which are present, but they that 
ahall be bom afterward wbo shall admoniab them? .... For 
thy lam ia bumf, therefore no man kuoweth tbe things that are 
done of thee, or tbe worka that ahall begin. But if I have found 
graoe before thee, send tbe Holy Ohost into me, and I sbail 
write all that hath been done in the world sinoe the beginning." 
. . . Then God ordered him to take five soribeB, to whom for 
forty days be dictated tbe ancient law. 

The aathentieity of this story, coming into oonfliot as it does 
with many passages of the prophets, and apeciaUy with Jere- 
miah, appeared open to such grave doubts, that at the Gounoil 
of Trent tbe last book of Esdras, called in the Catholic Church, 
lEsdras lY., by Protestants Esdras II., was thon rejected from 
the Canon. 

P, 12S, I, 29. JerewiiaJi gmie them the lain. See 2 Maccabees, 
eh. li. 

P. 126, 1. 2. Qmjvitiig eii jiotifieehir adkne. Apocal. svii.4. 

P. 128, 1. 23. a thousand cmd tvienty-ivio. Thia waa the num- 
ber of stars compriaed in the Catalogue of Ptolemy, according 
to the system of Hipparchos. 

P. 130, 1, 13. JTom haiemaa regem nisi Oceawrmn,. Job. xi-15. 

P. 132, 1. 12. Erie palpana in meridie. Incorrectly quoted 
from. Beut. xxviii. 29. 

P.132,1.13. DahiiwUber. Inoorrectlyquotedfrom Ib.x 

P, 138, 1. 7. Eftmdami spiritvm mewm. la. xliv, 3, 

F, 133, 1. 22. fopv,hvm mm credentem. le. Ixv. 2. 

P. 133, L 85. ex ommbua iniqwtatibus. Probably a m 
brance of Is. iliv. 22. Belevi irf mubem imi/iMtaiea luaa. 

P. 134, ]. 13. The UUle atvae. Dan. ii. 34. 

P. 134, 1. 35. Omnia Judasa regio. Incorrectly quoted £ 
Matt. iii. 6. 
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p. 135, 1. 3, These etonee can leamie. Matt. iii. 9. 

P. 188, 1. 17. Grotim. The ttlitiBioii is no doubt to his wori, 
De Verilate BeUgioms ChrislMfi/F., which appeared in 1662, 

P. 141, 1. 11. tki! fcinj of the. Medeg and Fereione is DariiiB 
'Codomaous ; the King of the Greeks, Alexander. The four 
iinga are, SeleucuB, King of Syria ; Ptolemy, Kiag of Egypt ; 
IiyBlutachtis, King of Thrace, and Cassandei, King of Maoe- 
docia, after the hattle of Ipiiua, 301 B.C. 

P. 141, 1. 18, This paragrapli refers t' 
King of Syria, who died 164 B.C. See tl 
1 Mace. c. 6. 

P. 143, 1. 8. And in the end of yea/rs. The marriage of An- 
tiochuB TheoB with Berenice took place ahout 247 b.u. Berenice 

B assoBFinated by ^elsuoua Ceraunos eoon afterwards, and the 
.. r hetween Ptolemy Eaergetes and the King of Syria lasted 
daring almost all the reign of the latter. Syria regained 
the ascendenoy only after the death of Ptolemy Energetes in 
a22B.c. 

p. 143, 1. 36. Eajihia. The Battle of Raphia was gained hy 
Ptolamy I bilopator over Antioohus iJie Great, 217 B.C. 

P. 144, 1. 8. Evergetee, a mistake for Epipiianes. 

P. 145, 1.12. The leadfr taken Jrmii the mgh. A Uteral trans- 
lation of Geo. ilii. 10. ffon mtferetwr gcejiimvi de Juda, et diax 
defeniore fjvs. 

P. 151, 1. 11. Fvgio Fidei. The work bo called, which Pascal 
first HpeoififE in thia place, is one of wliich he made great nee in 
tin hie speoulations on the foMIment of Prophecy, and on the 
meaning of tlie Hebrew letters, etc. The >>ook, of which the 
&I1 title is Pugio Fidei adversTie Ma/u/ros et Judijios, was written 
In 1278 by Raymond Martin, a Catalonian monk. It remained 
Almost unknown for four hundred years, and was hrist printed 
^in 16S1. It was, therefore, as it were, a new book when Pascal 
became auiguainted with it. Under the name Mnnri the author 
«BBBilB not ihe Koran nor Mahomet, but Arabic philoauphy. 

P. 160, 1. 9. Ut maiii guod fWua ftominis. Marc. ii. 10-11. 
fTbe word» of Jesus to the paralytic. 

P. 163. 1. 26. 8igna legem in elerMa meis. Is. viii. 16, where 
rihe Vulcale Las diedpvJia. 

P. 164, 1. 25. Faemnaiion. i.e., Fatdnaiio n'ugoMiatix, see 
(f . 100, 1. 28. The blindness produced by the love of temporal 
jwsBOsBions, or as the A. V. translates it, " the bewitching of 
Jianghtiness." 

P. 164, 1. 25. Sommami suMin. Ps. Isxvi. 5. Tiirbati mint 
» insijrienies corde. Sorwderunt smjwiMm sum™.- el nihil 
erunl omnee viri diwMam.'m, in nuin&Me auis. 
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P. 104, 1. 26. Figvra hajat mimdi. 1 ad Cor. r 

utv/iUit/r hoe TMvndo, tawiuam non uianlur : prtslerU « 
hujua mumdi. 

P. 164, 1, 20. Gomedet pattern tuMn. Dent. ' 
aoiinvm. Lac. xt. 8. 

P. 164, 1. 27. Inimid Del terram Ungent. Fa. Ixxu. 8. 
Psalm in of Bolomon, Immioi ^v* iorram lirngmi. 

P. 184, 1. 32. cwn aima/ritudimim. Bi. liL 
Vulgate hna mm ladv.d» agregtibvM. 

P. 164, l.»4. Siiuritaria HUM ego. Pb. cslL 10, where tbe ta 
reodinfi ia " lingulM'iti^." 

P. 168, 1. 8. We have m right. The following is the e . 
nation of this and the next two par^rapbs : In le. ix. 6, & p: 
pliecy which the Rabbis apply to MesBiaJi, and ChriBtian in' 
preteri to Jeaua, are the words: Parvulus eram naina eat * 
. . . •mulUpUaiialur ejus imperium. In the Hebrew ■ 
repreieating thia latter olaose, the chsed mem, a letter ordinar 
employed only at the end of a word, oocura where an open » 
shottld be lined. From this orthographic mielake the Bal 
have concluded that Messiah would be born of a virgin, 
virghte ciaits™. Moreover, as the clomd viem in Hebrew w 
uieauti Bii hundred, the Rabbia Buppoeed that Messiah i 
comB six hundred yeara after Isaiah, The Jiwn.! tgnde has t 

aame valne an the dmud mem. 

P. 166, 1. 18. the witiy of the fMJoaopher'a etone, no doubt the 
way ot jSwdi'mj the pbiloaopher'a stone. The dreams of the 
rtlohaniiBta on this subject were early mingled with those of the 
Itnbbiit on the Messiah. Nor had the Cabbala lost all oredit In 
I'asaal's days. In 1629 Robert Fludd, in Latin de Pluotibue, i 
BiiBliahman, ednoaled at Oxford, and a Fellow of the C 
at Phyaiciana, published at Frankfort his Me/Ucitta OaihoUt 
In thia, aect. 1. pt. ii, b. 1. oh. i. he speoka of aiokneHBea b 
heahiift ne both sent from Ood by angeho intermediaries, a 
that all anfielio natures are aiimmed up in the great angel K 
tntron, whom the Scriptures call Wisdom, In a furtherps 
ks anya that in him whom the Cahahsts coll Mittatron c 
reooguiite MeBsiah. and quotes the passage of Isaiah in. whi 
oooura the clMvd nwrn. _ 

III Ueuolilin's book De Artfi CabaUstica the open mem is eaidf 
repi'OMDt the spjiere of Jupiter, and the elos<-d nietn the sph(| 
of Mara. 

P. 106, 1. 21. Ajmcalijplka. Interpreters of the Apocalyf 
P. 166, 1. 21. Preadamitea. Those who bold that Adaj 
th» progenitor of the Jews only, and not of the whole 1 



'. 165, 1. 21. MillewiiHtMie. The believers in the reign of 
Cbtiet on earth for a Ebonsand years. 

P. 165, 1. 29. The aUuaion is probably to 2 Paralip. i. 14. Et 
feoit eos f.sse in itrbSnie quadrigaTwrn, et earn, rege in Jerusalem. 

''. 166, 1. 5. Eiorrftim est htmen. Pb. niii. 4. Bnt the word 
eorde doBB aot appesr in the Valgate. 

P. 168, 1. 84. Agnwg oecisKs est. Apoc. xiii. 6. 

P. 170, 1. 28. the brecuia of the Spouse. Song of Songs, iv. 6, 

P. 171, 1. 37. Nmfedsgeia. Apartial citation otJoh. it. 24. 

P. 178, L 1. Adam forma fufuTi, ad Horn. v. 14, 

P. 175, 1. 10. the eim morainge. This pasEage is taken &om 
8. Aug. Do Geaesi contra Mwnicltmoa, i. 2iS. PaeoaL probably 
intending to write leg six oriew^, dawns or mornings, his ama- 
nQeneis has written leg six arians, a sontce of much mtBondsr- 
Btanding. The six morainga are, the creation ;. the deliverance 
iroia the Ark; the call of Abraham; the carrying away into 
Sabylon ; the preaching of Jeans. 

P. 175, 1. 33. Fac eecVTidtim exemplar. Esod. ixv. 40, but the 
Tnlgate has inonatratiim. 

P. 176, 1. 11. Saint Paul says. 1 Oor. vii. ; 1. Tim. iv. 3. 

P. 176, 1. 17. On which Saint Paul sayg. Heb. viii. 5. 

P. 176, 1. 19. Vert adoratores. Job, iv. 23. Ecee agwas Dd, 
JoL i. 29. 

P. 167, 1. 19, ne evactuita ait Drua;, 1 ad Cor. i. 17. ut tion 
evaewetur crwa; Ohristi. 

P. 167, 1. 20. says that he came ndtTier tvith wisdom nor with 
gigns. See however 2 Cor. sii. 12. " Truly the signs of an 
apoetla were wrought among yon in all patience, in »i^m and 
Vondera and mighty deeds." 

P. 190, 1. a VfMda mete. Prov. viii 31. Effundam. Joel, ii, 
!8. BU estis. Pa. lisiii. 6. Omnis earo fisnitm. Is. si. 6. 
flOBW compofattia cat. Ps. xlii. 20. Dixi i» corde. Ecclea. iii. 18. 

P. 191, 1. 4. Morton. Probably a mistake of the a. 
for Miton. Bee p. 12, 1. 24. 

P. 191, 1. 12. SapienHvs est hom^imhw. 1 ad Cor. i. 2i 

P. 193, 1. 9. Ifemo ante ofri'dtm Imattw eel. Ovid, Met. i. 
The passage runs : — 
' Didrpte heatua 

Ante obitum fiemo s'ajn-emagiue funera delet. 

P. 198, 1. 28. The citations from the Babbie are takei 
the Fvgio ISdei. 

P. 19B, 1. 1. ChTonology of BiMnniam. The chronology here 
given ia in many points at variance with modem aoholarahip. 

P. 196, 1. 21. Salutare twim easpectabo. Gen. xlix. 18. 
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P. 199, 1. 20. Miaei-ere, The first word of Ps. IL, " MtWere 
mei Beua'' Expedavi. The first word of Ps. xL, " Expectant 
expedxwi Dormnum,** 

P. 199, 1. 89. Dixit Domiwus. The first words of Ps. ex. 

P. 208, 1. 23. ExccBca, Is. vi. 10. 

P. 209, 1. 27. nisi effidamim. Matt, xviii. 3. 

P. 212, 1. 23. Qwis mihi det ut. Job, xix. 23-25. 

P. 214, 1. 12. Qibare fremuerv/ryt gentes. Ps. ii. 1, 2. 

P. 216, 1. 1. Ingredaena nmndum. Probably a recollection of 
the meaning, but not the words, of Heb. i. 6. 

P. 216, 1. 2. Stone upon stone, Mark, xiii. 2. 

P. 216, 1. 32. in sanctificationem et in sccmcUdum, a partial 
quotation of Isaiah, viii. 14. 

P. 216, 1. 9. ^nigmcUis. The word nowhere appears, but 
the allusion is no doubt to 1 ad Cor. xiiL 12. Videmus wunc per 
specul/um ino&mgmate, tunc autemfacie adfadem. 

P. 218, 1, 10. gladium tuum, Ps. xlv. 3. Acoingere gladio 
too super femwr tuumi^ potentissime. 

P. 219, 1. 30. He hath blinded them. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 220, 1. 28. Great Pern is dead, Plutarch De Ora^suUs. 

P. 220, 1. 32. Barcoseha, or Barcochebas, a Jewish impostor 
who claimed to be the Messiah. a.d. 136. 

P. 221, 1. 9. Gu/rse of the Greeks, no doubt against those 
Heretics who tried to discover the exact date of the end of the 
world. 

P. 224, 1. 22. Quia non cogncmt. The quotation is modified 
from 1 ad Cor. i. 21, and with the important omission of the 
final word " credentes.*' 

P. 226, 1. 30. Quod ergo ignorantes qucBtitis, Adapted from 
Act. Ap. xvii 23. Quod ergo ignorantes colitis ego OMwmncio vohis. 

P. 226, 1. 2. via, Veritas. Joh. xiv. 6. 

P. 226, 1. 16. Jaddus to Alexander. Jaddus was the Jewish 
High Priest, who on Alexander's invasion of Syria refused to 
aid him. Thereupon Alexander marched on JerusalenL Jaddus 
came out to meet him in processional pomp, when the con- 
queror prostrated himself at his feet, saying he had seen such a 
man in a dream, who had promised him the Empire of Asia. 

P. 227, 1. 21. Archimedes, though of princely birth, Plutarch 
says that Archimedes was of a family allied to that of Hiero, 
King of Syracuse. 

P. 228, 1. 21. I will hless those that bless thee. Gen. xii. 3. 
Benedica/m henedicentihus tihi, 

P. 228, 1. 23. Parum est ut. Is. xlix. 6. Parem est ut sis 
mihi servus ad susdtcmdas tribus Jacob et faeces Israel converten- 
das. Ecce dedd te in lucem gentium. 
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p. 228, 1. 25. Nonfedt talit&r. Ps. cxlvii. 20. 

P. 229, 1. 16. Jesus Christ the Redeemer of dll. '^Jesu Be- 
demptor omnium'* is the first verse of the Christmas Vesper 
Hymn. 

P. 229, L 30. Lordf when saw we thee an hungered? Matt. 
XXV. 34. 

P. 231. The Mystery of Jesus. This fragment has only been 
included by more recent editors. But it exists in the autograph 
MS., and unquestionably forms a part of the intended work. 

P. 231, 1. 3. tv/rhare semetipsvm. Job. xi. 33. In the text 
turhavit seipsum. 

P. 232, 1. 12. Eamius, Processit. A recollection of Job. xviii. 
4, but the word eamus does not occur in the verse, being bor- 
rowed from the account in Matt. xxvi. 46. 

P. 233, 1. 30. ut immunduspro luto. Possibly a reminiscence 
and misquotation of 2 Pet. ii. 22. Sus Vuto in vohitdbro luti. 

P. 235, 1. 2. NoU vae ta/ngere. Job. xx. 17. 

P. 235, 1. 28. Et tu corwersus, Luc. xxii. 32. Gonversus 
Jesus, ih. 61. before should be " after." 

P. 238, 1. 20. Qv/l adhceret Deo. 1 ad Cor. v. 17. Qui autem 
adhaaret Domdno unus spiritus est. 

P. 238, 1. 34. because it has perhaps merited ours. See Bos- 
suet's Catechism. Qu'entendez vous par la Comrminion des 
8amts ? Pentends prindpalment la participation qu'ont tous les 
fideles au fruit des bonnes o&uvres les uns des autres. 

P. 241, 1. 3. Boole of Wisdom. Ch. ii. 6. But the sense only^ 
and not the words, is given. 

P. 241, 1. 27. et non i/ntres in judicium. Ps. cxliii. 2. 

P. 241, 1. 29. The goodness of God. Kom. ii. 4. 

P. 241, 1. 30. Let us do penance, Jonah, iii. 9. But the sense 
only, not the words, is quoted. 

P. 243, 1. 11. qui ghriatur^ in Domino ghrietur. 1 ad Cor. i. 31. 

P. 243, 1. 13. libido sentiendi. From Jansenius, De staitu 
natu/rcB lapscB, ii. 8. 

P. 243, 1. 14. Woe to the accv/rsed land. This and the follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from Saint Augustine's commentary 
on Ps. cxxxvii., Super fhimina Babylonis, 

P. 244, 1. 8. Abraham took nothing for himself. Gen. xiv. 24. 

P. 244, 1. 12. Sub te erit appetitus turns. Gen. iv. 7. 

P. 245, 1. 4. Multi crediderunt. Job. viii. 30-33. 

P. 245, 1. 27. Gomminutum cor. No doubt a misquotation of 
Ps. Ii. cor contritum et humviMatum, Deus, non despides. 

P. 245, 1. 28. Albe vousanonvme. Comeille, Horace, act ii. sc. 3. 

P. 248, 1. 12. Omnds creatwra subjecta est vardtati. Eccles. iii. 
19, but the true reading is *' cuncta subjacent vamtaU.** 
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P. 250, 1. 8. Inclina etyr mewn. Pe. cxii. 36. 

P. 251. 1. 26. Ne WKWe'wr cruse- Climgti. 1 ad Cor. i. 17. 

P. 254. The Arratigenieni. aoattered here and there 
Pftac^'s MS. were a comber of notes concerning the plan, form, 
and matter of his intended treatiae, many of them marked with 
the word " Ordre." These are gathered together by recent 
editors, and eome others which seem to cohere with them 
added, bnt Molinier's arrangecaBnt, as well as that of FangSi 
is neceaaarily eomewhat arbitrary. 

P. 255, 1. 9. Justus i^xJideviBil. Habao. ii. 4. Ad Bom. 

P. 25B, 1. 11. fides ex auHtu. Ad Bom. x. 17. 

P, 266, 1. 18. divide iity mortd qualiliei into four. The 
Hical division of ancient philosophy was into four: prndi 
temperanoe, justice, magnanimity. 

P. 265, 1. 20. Absf'lne et msli'M. The Stoic formula. 

P. 257. The Mwacle offhe Hohj Thorn. Marguerite Pel _ 
Pascal's niece, aged ten, was cured oflachrymal fistula on March 
24, 1656, after touching the dieeased part with a, rehquary con- 
taining a thorn from the Saviour's crown. This was at the 
time that Port Royal was suffering deeply from perseention, and 
was considered by many as a signal mark of the iiiTour < " 
heaven. The Jesuits did not deny the miracle, but the oonell 
fiiouB drawn from it. 

P, 257, 1. 21. ilmse who heal ly irwoeadon offhe devil. 
when a child, was supposed both to have been made ill 
restored to health by a witch. He desires to show that this- 
no miracle. 

P. 258, I 12. Believe the Church. Matt, xviii. 17 

P. 268, 1, 16. Moniaigne. Cf. Essaia, i. 26. 

P. 258, 1. 28. Judeei mgnapctnnt. 1 ad Cor. i. 22. 

P. 258, 1. 30. Sed plewum eigmtf. This and the following . 
are not to be found, Pascal is probably citing Saint Paul ftt 
memory. 

P. 258, 1. 84. Sed vos mn credMii. Joh. i. 26. 

P. 261, 1- 11. Saini AugueHne. Pascal does not appear 
refer to any single passage, bnt to the general teaching of ' 
Anpistiue, But see especially Da CivU. Dei, ssii. 9. 

P- 262, 1. 25. Smm«8 guia vbkmU a Beo. Joh. iii 

P. 288, 1. 11. We have Motes. John ii. 21. 

P. 264, L 2. Qmd debv4. la. v. 4. Qttid est quod debmfa 
BMMtB mem et nonfefA ei. 

P. 264, L 29. Bwijesus aiat blinded. Acta liii. 6-1] 

P. 264, 1. 36. St angelus. A reference to ad Gal. i. 8. 

P. 265, 1. 2. my good father. Probably Father Annat. 
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P. 265, 1. 35. 1 P. is. 118, a. 10, ad. 2. These aigns refer to 
the Samma of Saint ThomoB Aqumes here ({tioCed, and mean 
J'arta 1, gwcBsftone 113, arUculo 10, ad olyedionom 2. 

P. 266, 1. 1. St hi fa CMetvs. Lno. xxii. 66. 

P. 268, 1. 2. Opera quae egofado. Joh. v, 86. 

P. 366, 1. 4. Sed non iros ereditia. Job. i, 26. 

P. 266, h 8, Nemo potest facsre gigna. Joh. iii. 2. 

P. 266, 1. 18. Qeneraiio fn-ava. Matt. xii. 39. 

P. 266, 1. 19. Nial md&ritie etgna now creditis. Joh. iv. 48. 

P, 266,1. 26. Seoundrn'moperalionemSatatuB. 2adThBHB.ii. 9. 

P. 266. 1, 29. Tentat emm cos Deua. Deut. siii. 3. 

P. 266, 1.31. Ecee priEdim voMg. Matt. xxiv. 25. 

P. 268, 1. 10, Father lAngende. Claude de Liugendes, 1591- 
L660, was a Jesuit preacher. His eermoiiB were pabliahed in 
1666. 

P. 268, L 30. UU est Ileus luue. Ps. xlii. 3. 

P. 269, 1. 5. do m)t believe that the five propoeitltme a/re in 
Janaefti'as. To explain this hilly would need a far loii((er note 
than can here he given. It naay be said ebortly that the ftUnsion 
ifi to the "AuguBtinus" of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop ofYpres. 
Two gueetions arose : lirat, whether the propositions coudemned 
■were lieretioal, and second, whether if heretioal they were in 
Jimseii'a book. The second assertion was that whioh the nunB 
of Fort Boyal refused to make. They bad not read the book, 
and oould not af&rm that of which they were ignorant. The 
five propositions were on the Doctrines of Grace and Free Will. 

P. 269, I. 9. T« quid diets. These are partial quotations from 
Joh. iv. 19, etc. 

P. 269, 1. 28. NeTna fadt virtutem. Maro. ii. 38, hot incor- 
rectly. The true reading is Nenw ps( enim quifadat. 

P. 270, 1. 10. Ojune regtvum diviav/m. Matt. xii. 25. 

P. 270, 1, 14. 8i in digito Dei. Lnc. si. 30. 

P. 270, 1. 21. Vatahh, who died in 1517, was professor of 
Hebrew at the College Eoyal established by Francis I. In 1539 
Eobert Etieane published an edition of the Latin Bible of Leo 
of Modena — Rabbi Jehuda — to which he added under Vatable's 
name, notes which were not really Vatable's, hut borrowed 
from various writers of the Reformation. These notes were 
condemned by the Sorbonne. The Bible known as that of 
Tatable contains the Hebrew, the Vulgate Version, and that of 
Babbi Jehuda. 

P. 272, 1. 7. TmraoUg of Vespasian. Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81. 

P. 278. Jesuitg and Jamemsts. A collection of fragments on 
these Bobjeots, whioh perhaps might be considered rather as an 
appendix to, or notes for the Provincial Letter^ than a part 
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o oftllBd. But they foira part of t] 
! to laugh. EoclfiB. i 



of the Tlunights, properly 
autograph MS, 

P. 273, 1.11. TlMffe h a t 
aptmdf:, ne remondeat. Prov. 

P. 276, L 16. EVm leag a, nam Whe mwsel'neg. 
memory as from St. Peter, but really from St. James, v. 17. 

P. 27S,1. 22. aceuaed of mamy crimen. AthansEiuB was at 
of rape, of murdsr, and of sucrile^e. He nas condenmed by 
Councila of Tyre, a.d. 835, of Aries, A.D. 863, and of Milan a. 
35S. Pope LiberiuB, after having long refused to ratify 
condemnation, was said to have finally done eo a.d. 8S7. 
this is disputed by recent nuthoriiieB. For AtbatiaaiuB we ara 
of aou^se here to read JanBenluB and Amauld ; for St. Tliereea, 
la mere Ang^liqae or la ra&re Agnfes ; for LiberiuB, Clement IX. 

P. 276, 1. 7. Antonio Hecohar y Mendoza. The Spanish Jesoit 
whose system of morals was so severely handled by Pascal 
the Provincial Letters. He is among those whose names he 
given rise to a word ; " escoharderie " is a synonym for eqnr 
oation. 

P. 276, 1. 16. MoUna, Lonis, a Spanish Jesuit, bom 1539, 
died 1601. The Jansenists accused iiia Commentary on the 
Summa of Saint Thomas Aquinas of favouring a lax morahty. 

F. 377, 1. lb, Mohairit. " The ooDtraot Mohatra, hy which a 
man buys cloth at a dear rate and on credit, to re-sell it at 
once to the same person cheaply for ready money." Eigl 
Provincial. 

P. 278, 1. 38. Est and mow est "Distinguo" applied 
matters of faith. 

P. 278, 1. 88. Fte ^«i comHtiB hges tnwjwne. Is. s. 1. But 
Vulgate reads Fra qui cowditni. 

P. 279, 1. 34. M.deCondran. No doubt Charles deCon<_ 
1588-1641, doctor of the Sorbonne, and second General of . 
French Oratory, a society of priests founded bj Cardinal 
B^ruUe at Paris in 1611. 

P. 280, 1. 18. Sanctifieam prmUum. Mio. iii. 5. 

P. 280, 1. 24. Ne conveHantur. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 282, 1. 34. Ooaeervabunt tibi magietros. 2 ad Tim. 
where the Vulgate has "sihi." 

P. 283, 1. 7. not to make a^'pointmente to hielioprica. 
few years after this Fathers La Chaise and Le TeUier, m 
fessors to the Eiog, had this power in tbeur hands. 

P. 283, 1, 10, Father Braaaer, bom 1603, a Jesuit, 
warm opponent of Jansenism. He wrote Le Jansetiittn 
fondti, and several minor works. He is constantly qnoted 
the ProtamcMii Letters. 
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p. 283, 1. 14. Venice. Tha JesuitB had JQBt returned to Venice 
n 1857, having heen eipelied thence in 160C. 
P. 284, 1. 1. Anmfl, ad quid venieli. Matt. sxvi. 50. 
P. 284, 1. 3. pTobabilily, or, teohnionlly, probahilism. Proba- 
liilistn teaches that it is pernuBHible to act on an opinion whiob. 
IB less probable than the opinioD opposed to it so long as there ie 
» solid ground for regarding it as probable initgelf. Thus, if out 
" 'hree mora! theologianB of recognized anthority, two give it as 
ir opinion that a certain course of condnot is unlawful, while 
the third asserts it to be lawful, probabiliHm pennite the adop- 
tion in practice of the third opinion in opposition to the otlier 
two. A confeBaor would therefore have no right to forbid it 
under pain of sin. 

P. 284, 1. 27. -Dm estis. Ps. Isxiii. 6. 

P. 284, 1.28, IJ my LeUers are eondtmned at Rome. The Pro- 
vincial Letters were condetnued at Borne, Sept. 6, 1657. 

P. 285, 1. 85. imago. An aUneion to the famous panegyric 
on the Jeeuite called, " Zwajopnmi«cBCMK." Bee Fifth PTOvindal. 
P.286,L12. Si nonfedssemgncBalvuB turn fecit. Joh.sT.24. 
P. 287, 1. 12. These mins. The nuna of Port Boyal were 
■oaUed upon to sign the Fonnnla which declared that the Five 
Propositions were in JansefwVw. 

P. 287, 1. 16. Vide si via imtmiaMs in me est. Ps, csxsii, 24. 
P. 287, i. 27. they are so no longer, i.e. since the miraele. 
P. 288, 1. 81, Vos imtem non sic. Luc, ixii. 26, 
P, 290,1,8. J)Mia(,1690-ie70,aJesnitprieHt,Proviucialofthe 
~S Order, and Confessor to Louie XIV,, 1654-1670. He wrote the 
' well-kcown book, Le Bahat-Joie des Jaiisfniais, 1666, and to him 
■e addressed Pascal's Seventeenth and Eighteenth Frmnnaale. 
'. 290, 1. 19. Montalle. Louis de Montalte was the pseudo- 
nym adopted by Pascal as the writer of the Provincial Letters. 
P. 391, L 6. AAudibas eorum. Matt. vii. 16. 
P. 291, I. 17. Letsvaa, Leonard, aJesnitborn atBreoht, near 
I Antwerp, 15G4, died 1623, a pupil of Suarez. He was censured 
tby the Faculty of Louvain in 1584. He wrote, among others, a 
■ trefttise, De lioiio «bm mqv/ivocatiomi/m et mentali'am, resiricfionii'm. 
F P. 391, 1. 21. Bavmy. Pascal in his Eighth Provincial qnotee 
,' an opinion of Father Bauny on the question of restitution to be 
mftde by one who has caused the burning of bis neighbour's bam. 
P. 201, 1. 33. ijuam, prinMni. A reference to the rule that if 
I a priest personally disciua1i£ed from saying Mass on account of 
r any mortal sin is yet obliged to do so for the sake of his 
KparishionerB, it is sufficient that he make an act of contrition, 
rand as soon as possible " (piar>i prinium" snek the Sacrament of 
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p. 293, 1. 80. Slaie ttiper vuu. A partial qaotatioii fi 

Jer. vi. IG. 

P. 293, I. 82. Vince in bono malum. Ad Bom. j 
P. 397, 1. 18. BibiU e» hoa mrnee. Matt. xivi. 27. 
P. 297, 1.20. In quo omnos peoeavemnt. Ad Eom. - 
V. 299, 1. 27, Ne tiimM, pwUlMS grex. Lac. sii "" 
P, 398, 1. 81. Qvi me re&jnt. Matt. x. 40. 
P. 308, 1. 82. Nento goif neque FiUvt. Lno. i. 2 
P. 298, 1. 83. Ntihet luoida obumbratrii. Matt, i 
P. 303, I. 11. plue poeltoe qnam, \wmam; hcvttta ft 

c. 90, wliere the words have not the toni that Paeoal here givw 

P. 304, 1. 8. Till- ywf that I (oAe i"n your bwtow. The Che- 
Toliar de Mer4, in his Ditmurg de la Gorwereatum, aajB, that he 
had been witness to a bet, that on opening a letter of condolence 
the set phraee condemned above would oocnr, and that the lady 
to whom the letter was addressed oniild not help laughing in 
spite of her diatress, Pasoal's note is against writing mere 
formal phrases which can thua be easily jessed. The Cardinal 
is Mazarin. 

P. 304. I. 17. ilf. Je M. Le Maistre, Antoine, 1608-1658. 
The allusion is to Les Flaiihyere et Harangues de M. le Maistre, 
PflriH, 1657. On the first page of Plaidoyer VI.,PoMrtHi^i»n«8 
en religion pair force, we find " Dieu qui repa/nA dee OKPuglementg 
el des t^foehees swr let patsiom illegitintee" and Pascal probabl 
refers to this passage as one in which the word repandre 
not be replaced by veraer. 

P. 805, 1. 32, J judge by my tuateh. Mile. Perier says, 
Pascal always wore a watch attached to his left wrist-band. 

P. 308, 1. 85. An exampk Tnaiy he taJtenfi-om the circulation of 
the hhod. Apparently token from Descartes, Distxmrs ewr la, 
Methodc, pt. v., in which Descartes speaks of Harrey's discovery. 

P. 30fi. i, 6. M. de Roannea. Gouffier, Duo de BoanQCz, was 
a friend of Pascal, some seven or eight years younger tlian be. 
He was a devoted adherent of Fort Royal, and died nnmarried. 

P, 313, 1. 3, Salomon de TulHe, An anagram for Lonis de 
Montalte, see p. 200, 1. 9. 

P. 812, I. 22. The story of the pike and frog. This story 
hitherto escaped research. 

P. 312, I. 80. cona/MS recedendi. Centrifngal force. 

P. 815, 1. 18. When a Btrong man armed. Luke zl, 21. 



lib 



ABEL and Cain, 267. 
Abruliiua, 196; ituaea can 

waie, the children of, 135; \ 

nises made to, 169 ; foretold the 

oomiag:of (he Measish, S 

verelHtinn, 261. 
Absotu lions without signs of legret^ 

995, 296. 
Atiademiciaas, 110, 184. 
Action, we muat look be^oad the, 

Actions, virtuous, all qrinies have 

found piftce smong, 69. 
AcutenesH, \osi of, ^. 

Adam, 125 ; witneaa of the Meaaiah, 

169, 175 ; his glorious ataw, 198 ; 

tnditioD from, iOO ; tbe first and 

the aecond, £31. 
..dmirstion apoiU everything, 58. 
. Advent of Jesus Christ. 131 . 
AdventB, the two, characters of each 

of Ihena, 131. 
Agamemnon, 173. 
Age, its influence on jndgment, 28. 
Agitation, in eeelting repose we are 

oal J seekiag, 36. 
Agoay of Jesos Christ, 231 ; lasts 

even to the end of the world, 831 . 
Alexander, compared to C^anr, 42 ; 

his chaatilj, 76 ; and his Buooes- 

"""1, foretold by Dsuiel, 143; 
'king nncoaacioualj for the 

Godpel, 115 ; Jaddua and, 226. 
Amos, tranBUlion of ■ passaee in, 

154. 
Ananias, 271. 

Animals, mind and iu^tinct of, 31S. 
Annat, Father, 290. 
Antichriat, his miracles foretold by 



Je^us Christ, 159 ; he will speat 
openly against God, 863; con- 
cTosions we may draw from his 
mtrscles, £67. 

ApocalyptioSj thcj 16.^. 

Apostles, their miracles, 119; fora- 
saw heresies, 1£7; gave us the 
key to interpretation of the Old 
Testament, 160; livpatheaes that 
they were deceived or deceivers, 
222; and Esoroisls, 867. 

Apple, tlie goldeii, 173. 

Archesilas, the sceptic, 63. 

Archimedei, hia grKatneea, liT. 

Ariana, their doctrine, 874. 

Aristotle, 79. 

ArhiE, the miracles of hia time, 867. 

Artisan, an, who dreams, 109. 

Astrology, foliy of, 76. 

Atheism, often produced by a fiilse 
Inowledg* of the world's judg- 
raeut^7; mark of force of mind 
only to a certain degree. 111. 

Atheists, carelessneas of, monstioiis, 
4; two kinds of, 4 ; their reason- 
ing, 5; are despicable, 8; feelings 
they should inspire in true Chna- 
tians, B, 18 ; ought to say things 
perfectly clear, 111; their objec- 
tions i^ainst the Btvurrectiou, 
888 ; to pity and revile. 254. 

Athens, 180. ' 

itin. Saint 
what he soya of mi 
authority of his opiui , 
Augustus compared to Jul) us Cssar, 
42; what he said on heariog of the 
« of the ltinoceWi.,*ia. 




«. eei. 



113. 



ed, 391. 

iirikWnii'; tlie oighlh, S.>3. 

B'lmly, to \uie on icooimt of, is not 
loti^, 81; certBiD kind of. which 
■niu our iiatUTf, 301; poetical, 
wh&l ii meniit by thia, SOU. 

Bxllef, three dh^biib ot; 251 ; labour 
to come to, 9B ; wbU (hould be 
the rule o^ 307. 

BiWNlicliaBi, the, IBS. 

Bible, the ma«l uioient book, 191). 

Birth *a mlviattage, 71. 

Blitiue aad pniie, 38. 



QilmirBtion for each 



Cftlmln, proofs of Jvsui Christ by 

tbe, 136. 
C*'ur, Julius, 11,5 ; campnred to 

Augustus Bad Alexander, 4!. 
Calvin, ad7. 

CulriniBt-, th«r errora, 399. 
Canon irul books, proved by the 

iifTPtical, sag. 
Ciirnol, those whn are, £42. 
Cnrtlmsiaa eoioparud to s soldier, 

7,5. 
CsBui»ls,thefi 

sbly i 

ince, 393; with reference to 
reuon and the will, «93; 
allow frve actioa to tiut, S93 ; 






Charity nod lust, 137; aah 
thr Scripture, 170; is noi 
figuratire precept, ]70,- iope 
natural distance of mind fi^i 

- - ; truth' without, is bat 
tUe image of Uoil, 350. 

Charron, eaiimale of hia work. 

Children iriKhceiied at tbe lice 
have daubed, 57. 

China, 300; thoughts on, 11.^ 
tory of, 117 ; rdi^a of, llti. 

Cbinexe, their hlBtories, 17^. 

Choice, ibut we muit make ft, be- 
tween belief and unbelief reasons 
for each alternative, 98- 

Christ, contTsdictory predictions 
cooaerning, 134; prutnised and 
iwiited Jroin tbebegiuninfoftba 






Chrisi 



orld, 196; ci 
'■ ;, 197, 






nb«^ 



lity, in 
, changes wrought 
coming, 133; elevates and i 



l^hristiauB latoniah philoBophers, 
44 ; true, 71; me the free children 
of God, 133 ; should look on 
themBelveaaa members of a hodv^, 
337 ; how the example of thaw 
mnrtyrs touoliei true, 336; tiwJ 
kinds oi; 343 ; there are few tHWfl 
349; tlieir hopes are iDinRhN|B 
with enjoyment and fenr. Iff j||l 
happiness snd rirtuea of trtie, 
347 ; nhould unite ihemselves to 
Jesus Christ in order not to be 
hateful to God, !47; true.snbmit 
10 folly, 348; why ihey believe 
without having read the'Gospe'' ~ 
aig ; who believe without pr" 
cannot persuade a 
though persuaded ■ 



^^^^^m 341 H 


Church, true justice tuund in the, 
68 ; prefigured by the Synagogue, 
176 i dangers it has run, 197 ; 
the, when persecuted is like a 
TBSsel beaten about liy a storm, 
810; that is a gooil stale of the, in 
which it U upheld by God alone, 
341; her miracles against her 
enemies, J66 ; anoiei.t and mo- 
dem, influence of tradition, 374; 

ancient, and now, 275; defended 
by God againat corruplion, 378 ; 
unity and plurality oflh", power 
of tfie Pope, 888; judges of men 
byontward actiona, 394; power 

but God inap.r.K, 391 ; discipline 
of the, needs reform, 496. 

Cicero, felse beauties « e admire in, 
308; quoted, Ito. 

■Circumcision only a sign, 173. 

Clesmeas, why religiou doea not 

CleobulJue, auhuacter in animance, 

33. 

Cleopatra, the nose of, 60. 
Communing, secret, of man with 

himself, 47. 
ComplimenlH, dialike of, 315. 
CompOMtion of :i book, 302, 
:Condition,our desires paint for us a 

happy, 75. 
Condran, M. de, bis opinions, 379. 
Condrieu, the graues of, 33. 
CoatesBiOD, aancular, defence of, S7 ; 

joy and oouiiden^e felt after, 

ConfesBors of the great, 29. 

Conscience, evU done sometimes 
by, 379. 

.CoDtradiclion in man, 45, 60, 180 ; 
does not prOTe that a thing is 
EJse, 810; .,pp..rei.t, in Scri,^ 
tnre, examples, 16B; between dif- 
ferent pasugea of Scripture, 219. 

Contrition laneceasaiy in penitence, 
abwlution not enough, 295. 

CoBTeraion, n whi.1 it conaiats, 245. 

Coroeille, quoted, 345. 


Corruption of nature on- of the 

religion, 6 ; of man, proved by 

the wicked snd the Jews, 190; 

those in, should know it, 2.^6. 
Covenant, foretold by Daniel, 142; 

announced by Sonpiurp, 168. 
Craft, when power allaclia it, 69. 
Creatures, we sl>- uld ..ot attach 

ourselves to them, 340. 
Cripples do not irritale us, 46. 
Cromwell, reflections on hia death, 

Croas, by it alone can we be saved, 

1B7. 
Curiosity ia mere frivolity, 60. 
Custom, a power, 69; beliefariaing 

be upaeL 62 ; the creator of, 68 ; 
a second nature which destroys 
the former, 64 ; must be followed, 
64 ; ia our nature, 65; sways ibe 

lect after, 78; bow uaefnl to 
accuatom na to truth, 79 ; leads to 

aolioiceofo(!caputon,79. 

Cypher, types are a, witli a double 
s^nsei 158; of the Scripture aa 
given us by Saint Paul, 176. 

Cyrus, 187, 145, 150. 

Dancing, why \m sued, 36. 

Daniel, the seventy weeks of, their 
calcnlation. 131, US ; the little 
stooe of, 1S4; explanation of the 

viaion of the ram aud he-goal in, 
140; hia prophecy, 171. 

Dsriua, King of 11. e Persiana, 148. 

Darid, a single phrase of, 133 ; the 
kingdom of his .-ace foretold by 
all the propheia, 13r) ; witness of 
Christ, 138 ; foretold the Messiah, 
170. 

Death, to be dreaded iiy those who 
■re careless of religion, 5 ; Mon- 
taigne's opinions on, 17; fear of, 
39 ; the thought of, is harder to 
hear than death itaelf, 39; feared 
Death, £33. 



Degtvft, tthj then 



differeDti 



D^ism, almoBt aa fur removnl from 

Chriltilnit; u atheiam, £03. 
Deluge ig > miraole, 169. 
Democntus, ijaoted, il. 
DemoDsCnitiDn. oat the aaly meaas 

ofpenuukin, Bl. 
Demanatratiaiu, nul sertaiii ihst 

there are tnie, 110. 
De nmni leibiti, title of r thesis of 

PicodellliMinndDlB,St. 
DeflargueHj the grapea of, 3€p 
Descartes uaelvsa and u ~ ~ 






e, 31*. 



DsTOUtDesa, liiffen^nt to goodaeBB, 



mirttGle, J57 ; 
Jesus Christ destroyed the empire 
of the, over the heart, 169. 

Dialo^ee, the urnuigemenl bj, S54. 

Disciple* and true diHoiplea, diffe- 
reuue belwwti, 244. 

DiseourBe, 






a, 30?. 




964. 
DoetrineB, a multilnde of, 136. 
Do^BtiBlH, their opinion onni 

prioctplea, 106. 
DonatiittB, have no miracles, 161. 
Doubt in religion is a gr¥«t eTil,5, 
i-> life treated ai 



Dreai . 



.lifer 



ivers, owed 



Eclipses, why it issaid they preSH 

misfortune, 76. 
E^^tianB, their religion, 119; mean 

inn|nitieB in the Bible, 171 : their 

histories, 173 ; their conversioD 

foretold by iBaioh, 175. 
Elect, alt things work tojcether foi J 

^poil to thp, 128. 
Ebjah and the false prophets, *.. . 
Eloquence, G0DtiuuDUe,weanee,4f ^ 

definition of, to be elmgne ~ 

muat study ihe I." ' ' 



ireai^H 



Discourses on bumility, 7B. 

Diseaw, saurce oferTor in m , 

Disesteem, the fear we have o^ of 
otherB, 16. 

DisproportiDn of man, 19. 

Disputes, ended bv miracles, I6B. 

Dirergiou, 3i ; is all that men can 
do (or happinesB, 34 ; why men 
«eekit,34; is tlii- greatest of our 
miseries, 39 i tbc Bearch for, 

39 ; what is mrant by, £66. 
Direnity, root of, 67; and tini- 

formily, 283. 
Divinity, proof ot, by works of 

nature, 91. 
Docility, too much, is a vice a 

natural as unlielief, S44. 
Doctor, the, a characto' in th 

drama, S*. 
DoBtrine, a teal of miraolel, S57 ; : 



Enemiea, what 

by this word 

163, 171. 
"□gland, Ri 

Enquirers St.. . ._ .__, 

EpnmiuomlaB as an example 1 

valour and humanity, 30. 
Eptctelus, 73, 995 ; his meliiod <l 

Epi^inunB, a maker of, 83. 
Equality of goods is just, 67. 

calm the curiosity of man, Sll. ~ 
Escobar, 2" """ 
Esdra 

book of, 125 
EstabliBbment, greatnesB of, Bl. 
Eucharist, the, 164 ; a type of glorj, 

170; fbllj of not believing -"■- 

reaaon, SS3; wholly the b 

JesuB Christ, 299. 
Euaebins, quoted on Eadras, 1 
Evangelists pointed in JesnB CI 

an heroic soul, in. 



Evidence forGod, not ill nature, 

Evil is ewj, 59, 

EiampleB, tlioBe whicb are taken aa 
proofaie often more difficult tliBU 
wliatthejarenieaDttopioTe,307'. 

Exception, troubleeome to be an, to 
tbe rule, 971. 

Eicnsea gometinies bad, 314. 

Exoicistii, Jenieb, beaten bjf devils, 



Francis Xavier, Saiot, £78. 
t>enchnian, the, M. 
Friend, important to have a true, 
and to cLooBr? him w^ll, SI 4. 



ExpreaaioDa, falae and tjracnical, 

eiamplei of, 6B. 
Eiekiel, apoke evil of Israel, like 

the beatheDS, 389. 

Faith, habit of, 65; man without, 
annot know the true good or 
ii5tice, 94 ; that we must give 
up pleasure in order to gain, 101) ; 
wherein it consiBts, 103, 380 ; ia 
not in our power, 350 ; is a giii 
of God, 950; above the senses, 
but not contrarr to theni, 260; 
received at baptism source of the 
whole life of the Chrialian, 230; 
embraces t^ontradictorv truths, 
why, 373 ; Pascal's profession of, 
a, Sj5. 

Falsehood, man is only, dnplidty, 

and contradiclioQ, 78. 
Fancy, called feeling by some, 308. 
FsEcinatioD, K'0, 164. 
Faalta, we sbo ul d recogn ize them. B7 . 
" - to, and not to fear, 398; n 
1, is born of faith, 3^ ; false, 

comes from doubt, S5!!. 
Feeble souls, 290. 
Figurative, that the Jewish law 

— ■>, 167. 

•, the, annihilated in presetioe 

of tbe infinite, 95. 
riatterj, consequent on our desire 

enough to render man in- 
capable of sound judgment, 27. 
Fool.a man helievea he la a, by dint 
of telling him so, 47. 



Genealogies, the two, of Jesns 



Chrii 



.124. 



ilogy of Jesus Christ in Old 

Testament designedly mixed with 

others, 230. 

Gentiles, their conversion foretold 

by Jesus Christ, 134, S14; pro- 

145, 146; conversion of tbe, re^ 
served for the grace of the Mes- 
siah, ^17. 

Gentlemen, we never teach men to 
be, SO ; universal quality to he, 80. 

Germans, the, 61. 

Glory, the search after, ia a mark 
of tbe vileness and exeellence of 
man, 45 ; Bweelnesa of, 69, 

God, a, who hideth himself, 3; tbe 
greatest sensible mark of the 
power of, 19; unites in himself 
two infinites, 92 ; in, alone is our 
happiness, 40 ; the, of tbe Chria- 
lians, who he is, 93 ; dangers 
which those run wbo seek, apart 
from Jesus Christ, 93 ; of Chris- 
tiane the only good, the only real 
of the soul is in him, 93 ; we may 
well know, without knowing 
what he is, 96 ; that there is less 
risk in wagering that there is a, 
than that there ia not, 97 ; man 
without, is in ignorance and 
misery, lt>3; of the jihilosophers, 



should preaeat, I ... _ . . 
tian religion commindB that we 
Bhonld lOTBRnd fDUoWglHI ; d ' 
in spile of out rileaeu it ia i: 
incredible that, iluiiild unile Li: 
«elf to u«, laj; rpYeala hfuuelf 
to, and hides himself tVoin man, 
19S ; infinite, witboul parti, e04; 
if, ii the ^nd be ia the bf^ginninit, 
105; H-lij, waa hidden in hu 
first advent, 907 ; that, willed to 
hide hiineeli^ and that [he reli- 
gion which BBjs an is true, i(ff ; 
chooseii rather to iwa.v the nill 
tbnn the intellect, 3U7 ; why, hag 
pentiitted many religions to 

- LhriA, Vtb; speaLg rigiitly of 
God, St6 ; we muBI love, onlj, 
i39; we should spend our life 
either in pleasing or in seeking, 
!40 i exercises at once his merer 
and his judgment to the world, 
tH; lias come to bring war 
among men, ^46; what is pleasing 




146; ibrbids anme things im- 
plicilly, and not eiplioitlj, 94T; 
can nloiie give faith to Chrialiam, 
249; knowledge and love of, 
S5i ; cannot lead men into error 
by miracles, 363; eionot fsTaur 
B doctrine which deatmys the 
Chorch, 969; foroiold the dia- 
ordera which the Church would 
undergo, tTS; heaU thuse who 
know hun, 380; no si^D ever 
given by Devil without a stronger 
aign on the part of, SH6 ; the 
heart is conscious of, not the 
reason, SD7. 

Good, almost unique, 59; philoso- 
phers do not know what is the 
true, IHO ; and evil, meaning of 
the words, 191. 

Good hirlh, its advantages. 



1 little have the 
accidents, 76; are allied t 
people, 76. 
Greatness, infinity of, moat obvious 
to the senses, 11 ; and li 

knowing he is miserable, 47 ; of 1 

of the human soul conaisCs in 
knowing how to keep the mean, I 
77 ; has no lustre for thoae ■ " 
seek understanding, ii6. 

Greece, ISO. 

Greek legisUlors, 111. 

Greeks, 196, Ml. 

Grotiua, 1^. 

Haggai, bis prophecy, 154. 

Hapiiiness of man, in what it txm- 
sWs, 50; aU men seek, 94; then . 
was onc« in man a true, 94; of ll 
mau with God, 89 ; common ai; 
of ordinary men and of saints, bi 
their ideals are difFerent, S44. 

Happy, why man cannot be, 75. 

Hatred of self necessary, aStf ; the 
true and only virtue, 940. 

Heart and reason, comparison be- 
tween actions of, 306 ; those who ' 
judge by the, do not anderstand | 



Good breeding. 



Heel of a slipper, 58. 



Hell, fear of, 99. 

""ereBies, tln> souroe of all, 973; the 

way to hinder, fTi ; TSrioua, 397 ; 

foreseen bj God, 197. 
Heresy, exnlusionofatrutli » eource 

of, 274. 
HereticB, tbi' Jeeuits hinder their 

conTBi^ion. 989. 
Heroi 143, a 17 280. 
Hesiod, the Kiok of, I9i. 
Hilary, SainI, IM, 27B. 
.Hiatorj, all that is not contempo- 
. ranenus is open to HU9j>icion, 174. 
'Hoi; Sacrament, Catholic aud here- 
tical doctTinea on, 974. 

oty Thorn, themiraoleof t!ie,957; 

coDcluatoii to be drawn &om the 

nnracla of the, 969. 
__oiiier, qaoled, 190. 
Homer a writiu^a romancea, 173. 
"Tiisuenote, tlieir errora Eoncerning 

the Pope, 938. 
luntiug, aoughtfnr the diversion, 

35 ; is a royal sport, 36. 



I," the, n 



its in mv thought, 

lea it reside, 82; 
y of all others, Sd. 



£ 



domof mail, 84; i 
.iad, the, 17J. 



i^uiary 1 



;, (be, 58. 
ceptiFB now 



" of 
the, 31 i faculty of, 51 ; described, 
51 ; great complaceiicy of the 
■Ctire, 3tfl enlarges littleobjecta 
sad belilllrs th<; great, 56 ; cords 
of, 56. 

mnartatity of tlie aonl, importtmee 
to beaureofthis, 100. 

npiety, ill-bri^ people only in- 
capable uf, a, 
rmpresaiona, old, man deoetved by, 
54i 

niibiliQ; of man to attain good, 94. 

Doapnci^ to iiruve truth, 109. 

beamBtion, the, shows man the 
greatness of bin misery, 18U. 

mntiprehensihie, things which 
ippear such, 903. 



Inconstancy of man, 96 ; ilacausea, 

31 ; Bianiples o^ 81. 
Indifference, UDfaimesaarmenwha 

live in, as to the truth, 9. 
Indifferent, the, in religion not to 

bp despised, 8. 
Indulgences, 274. 
Inequality is necessary smong men, 

but opens the dour to tyranny, 68. 
Infallibility would be a atratigG 

miruole, 988. 
InJinilF, nothing, 93 ; ignorant of 

the nature of the, and why, 96. 
Injustice of self-lore, 9^ ; (hat 

others sbonld attach themselfea 

tons, 940; letter oiu 955. 
Innocents, Massacre of the, 990. 
Inquisition, the, and tbeSociely,i84. 
Insensibilitf of man, U. 
Instability, 100. 
Instinct and. eiperienee, 96; we 

have an, which raises us, 44; and 

reason, marks of two natures, 45. 
Intellect, the, Wieves naturally, T8. 
Intelligence, place of human, in the 

order of iiileilif;ible things, M. 
' " " ' , source of 



r,54. 
us, Sail 
i, 196. 



,196. 



Ire 



Isaiah, translation of a passage of, 
145 ; translation of several pro- 
phecies of, 149; foretold the 
Meaiish, 153; foretold that mi- 
rscies would not be beliered, 958. 

Italy, 190, 147. 

Jacob, 195; hia death-bed prophecy, 
138; foretold the coming of Jesus 
Christ, 196. 

Jaddiis, 996. 

Jansenists, and the ancient aainta 
975; betPticB, and Jesuits, 996. 

Janaenius, S69. 

Jeremiob, hia prophecy oinceming 
the reprobation of the Temple 
and the KBcriBoes, 147; and 
Hananiah, 367 ; explanation of a 
word in, 970. 

Jesuits and Jan^niats, 973; destroy 
the three notes of religion, £73 ; 
arelikeheretiea,!(73; corrupt tha 




liwsof the Chureli,ST6; corrupl 
religiofi, '177 ; compAred to (nae 
propbetH, TTK ; their injuHlicennd 
hTpoCTuy, STK; ifaeir hardiieBS 
gruaUr tban that of ■the Jews, 
179; T«niiy of (be, »B0; in oor- 
rnpCing ihi-ir judges Ibpj mike 
tliem uDJuBt, 3Ht; gtren up to 
the spirit of Ijinf;, XttS ; exane- 
ratcd notion the; hare of their 
imporlBnci", 885; it in pxid thai 
iheir dradx shoald be uojust, 387 ; 
their lu opiniona diipleaaing 
because Ihej have eiceeded »Q 
boundn, ¥X); duplicity nf the, 
raS; faave DbaudoDed the old 
rule* and follow reason, com- 
pared to the nnbtlieiing Jews, 
298. 
JeniB Christ, 
of the Innda 

communion with God, yi ; the 
goal of all, and the centre to 
which all tends, !)3; knowledge 
" ; diaVrence between, and 



damenlalB of r-'lfgion. 



Mahon 



116; 



do what, did, llli; forelold b; 
the Jewish people, 13S ; used the 
order of charity, not of the in- 
tellect, 1X7; Ibretold >nd an- 
nounced by propheeies, 1^ ; 
araall in bin be^imunes, 194 ; be- 
traved, 136; lorelold as to the 
tinU and the aUte of the world, 
ito; bus given ug the interpre- 



Bacording to carnal Christiana, 
17!; announced by Adam, ITS; 
proofs of the divinity of, 31S; 
came with all the circumstancea 
foretold, S13 ; no man has bad bo 

Kt renown, none enjoyed it 
.313; alHhe glory of. for our 
Bakes, to euuble us to rerogniie 
him, 313; tie office of, 213 ; fore- 
told and forfileller, 314 ; why, did 
not come in a visible manner, wby 
Id figures, S15 ; has come to aanc- 



temporary wnt . . . , . 
oesB aud simplicity of the h 
ffua^e of, 391 ; why, wiia weak m 
Ilia l^ony, 231 ; centre of the 
two Teilameiits, 8S6; ha* made 

and given the remedy, SaS; ' 
greatnesH and lowlinesa of, IC: 
tor all, 298 ; compared to Moses, 
aSB; the redeemer of all, 2*9; 
woiild not have the tenlimonj of 
devils, 229; nhyhe would be put 
to death with the forma of jnatice, 
2t9 ; leaves the wicked in their 
blindness, 230; alone in hlB 



r.r 



war, 381 ; a alone of St 
K83; never condemned 
a hearing, £83; appeal tc 
hunal from thai of the Pop 
S84; did not die for all, ben 
of, 297. 
lews, Iheir situation in the n^ 
of the world, 119; their e: 
tulion of a Redeemer, 12l):1 



slaves of sin. Hi; 'their iiaj^ 
sion, bore the prophecies in ~ 



regions of the world, 1!9 ; were 
" iBniBl people, 161 ; their reli- 
911 Ihe tTMPj 161 ; tlie pronhe- 
w imerjireted by tha, according 
their iiftmni inatincts, 16@; 
their refiinJ of Christ haa given 
n additional niirk of bim, 163; 
lieir eiplanitkin of Scripture de- 
fective, 167] type of the choaen 
people, 169 ; lovwl the shadow 
andmiBunderatooil the snbalance, 
170 { holil a midway place be' 

ana pagans, 

of, ]7«; an- 
liqaitj of the, 173 ; sincerity of 
tlie, proved by the care witL 
which they preaerved the Bible, 
173; formed to serve aa witneaaes 
' the Messiah, 174; proveCbria- 
Jiity by their present condition, 
19U ; the religion of the true, is 
the mme as thst of Christians, 
197 ; in alajing Mesaiah af- 
forded a final proof of him, 317 ; 
*'-'■- -erpetuity and miserable 
e Jesus ChHat, 919 ; 



their 



cond 



Bnd,3l9; bound to believe 
the minileu of JeBusChrist,363 ; 
tbe hacdnesa of the Jeanits aur- 
!s that of the, 379. 
I Job knew the miseir of man, '16; 
the book oi^ ragards Jesus Christ 
as centre and object, S13. 
John Baptist, Saint, 138, !39; and 
_ Jeans Chriat, 201. 

a sign of the resurrection. 






166. 
Joaeph, son of Jacob, □rdere{l that 

he should not be buried in Egypt, 

139. 
Josephus on tbe Jetvish law, 131. 
Joshua, the first of God's people 

who bad this name, 313. 
Jndas, Jeans did not regard in, his 
. enmity, !32. 
Judge, authority of the, 65. 
jlndgmeDt, instability nf ttie, 37; 

fwnfuaion of the judgment of 
; and the intellect, 306. 
jfoBtice, what is the essence o^ 69 ; 

■what Ja, 66 ; of God, 9i> ; influ- 



by imagination and the 
F, 61; changes with thecli- 



64; the false, of Pilate, 334; . 
God, which abases the pride of 
man, 341. 

of the world, £44; compared 
to AbnthHin, 944; acta bj faith 
in the smallest thiDgs,3'14; takes 
inly in nnpleaaant things. 



344. 
King without divert 



a full of 
Drowned, 



48; whence i 
paid a, 55 ; on what the power 
ofa,iabased,55; and tyrant, 73 ; 
what is the happiness of a, 34. 

Kingabipa, dachies, and magis- 
tracies real and necessary, 77. 

Knowledge of God our onl; g: 



95; 






; we should have of ourselve 
101. 
Koran, foundation of the Maho- 
medan religion, 11.^; and S). 
Matthew, 116. 

Lacedsmon, 1^0. 

Laoedsmonians, 938. 

Lamech, IS5, 196. 

Language, eiamplea of too careful, 
304. 

Latins, 196. 

Latitude, three degrees of, 61. 

Law, instances in which the, was 
justly violated, 997; of thejewa, 
served as model for tbe best laws 
of antiquity, 191 ; severe and 
rigorous as to retigioos worship, 
131 ; is figurative, 16T ; Chris- 
tian, foretold by tbe prophets, 
133; andgrace,950; and nature, 
350. 

Laws, natural, not one of these 



' 


^^^H 


348 ^^^^^1 


Lellers, ursngeniBnt by, 354. 


to know nature, SI ; thinks he je 


Liiinrciurt, tLe froi; and die pike oC 




3ia. 


little, 93; must not look for cer- 


Lu™, aame tre, aimplj for Ijiog'B 


tainty or stahility. f3; in order 


»li^ 7-9. 


to kno»- himself ahould know all 


Life, llie frailest Ihiog iD tbe world. 


that IB in relation to him, 94; the 


19; iW short duretiou, KB; ihe 




liwt act of^77: a perpeliul illu- 


tual, excludes as from the know- 




ledge of uBtnre, S4 ; stamus with 


105; ivligious, both euv and 


his camplei being aU simple 
things, 15; twofold manner of 


difficult, 249. 


Lingende. Fatl.er, 868. 

Littfene-s of nisn, wli«l we call 


considering the nature ol^ i6 ; 


naltiTE baa placed, in the centre 


nature in animaU is, *«. 


oflhines, S6; all is tiiUl to, even 
those uiings made to t^erve him. 


L(i)(iciiuw, 66. 


Love, why it chanKe« itBolyecl, 3i ; 
showa the friTolit; of man, (iU; 


34; is aurroDuded with A that 




may divert him, SS; cannot 


848; Burce of faith, aa9. 


think of two things at once, 3B£M 


Luat, threefold diviiion o^ S43; 


seeks diver-imT^ . rBmedj^a 


the three tLbds u£ have made 


hiBeri1«,39; knows not in wMH 


three aeela, 114. 


rank t« place himBelf,46; el.ilfflM 
bear to 6e despised, 44 ; 'vjl«3tl 
of, in that he suWitB himself 


LusM, oonipared to three riven, 943. 


Lule,toheiIiilWinpUyingthe,7:l 


Machine, letter whioli shows the 


to the brntea, 45; neither augel 
nor brute, 44) ; ahoald know bis 


use of proofs by the, !55; of 


greatneBB and his vileneas, but 


Descarl^; defects of this hjpo- 


not one without the other, 46; IB 


Ihesis,3I9: the calEulatmg, com- 


only happy in God, yet is con- 
trary to God, 4« ; is only a reed. 


pared to animals, .118. 


MaerobiuMiBI. 


but a reed which thinks, V ; has 


Mad, men are of oeceaBilv, 79. 


fallen from a better nature, 48 ; 




whole dignity of, lies in thought, 


influence of imagination, 5S; the 


49; what he should dMit*,49: 


pomp with which thev are sur- 


ifl ignorant of true justice, 61 ; is 


rounded, 53. 




Mahomet, the aoldiers of, 66; 


neas, 66 ; is iiill of wants, and 




cares only for those who can 


bin relisioii, lis ; difference be- 
tween Jeaua Christ and, 116 ; 




76 ; IB not a necessary being, 77: 
autUiticaswellasWUeWnai 


forbade reading, 116; renden 




hyjiocriBy, 88 ; his defects and lus 


ligionof, 119. 


incapacitry, 106; that he has 


bllen from hia former state, 107; 


MalohuB, 835. 


is full of matters which take bim 


MBn,hiBiBQorance, 5; hisdestiny, 
6; uiifaC-ness of, in living indif^ 


out of sell; 113; ordinary life of, 


like that of the saints, 160; can 
be happy only in bving God and 
in union witS bin., ifs ; mors! 


ferent to Religion, 9 ; bhndnesa 
of, le; vrartbleBBneaa of, 13; 


^^ comparison hetween, and nature, 


diseases of, ISO; isolation, hlind- 


^ft 19; preaumptien of, in wishing 


neas, and misery o^ 183 ; double 



and ealeem Ihnt religion 









tion prDved froia Scriptare, 190; 
hia ai^itj while innocent anfl 
now, 193; wilbout Je^us Christ 

fore JesuB Christ knew nothing 
of bitnself, SS5 ; is not worth; 
of God, but not incapable of 
being rendered worthy, BS6 ; 
often mistakes his imagination for 
his hesit, 307; cuinat nnder- 
stand certain effects of nature, 31'J. 
utisi, SI. 

Slarton, 191. 

Usr^ra, why the eiample of their 
deaths touches us, SS8. 

MaaoiBh, the, 1£3. 

MathemntioB and the praclicsl 
mind, 309. 

Matter cannot koow itself, S4. 

Mediator, God cannot be known 

without B, 92 ; without a, there 

can be no commuuion between 

God and man, S45. 

.Mediooritj, nothing: good but, 77. 

Mem, discuasioQ ou the aubject, 

165. 
lUembera, relntion of the, to the 
body, «37 ; the body formed of 
thinkint:, e.17; must hare the 
same will B9 the body, 339. 
Memory ia neoesaary for ererv ope- 
ration of the reason, 309. 
[en, naturally bate each other, TO ; 
epigraiQ upon one-eyed, Ita. 
Mercy of God, ita greatness, 208; 
" 10 repentnnoe, 241 ; why 
plore, 'iiS. 

iBu'a judgment of, lirt; an 
'Ord, 298. 



. ambigiions word, 298. 
Aleasiab, that Ihe, should i 



aew people by h 






effect and toki 
of the, 133; that ihe, would con- 
vert the Geatilea and cast down 
aU idols, 134; what the labbia 
expected of him, 156; that, 



iiould deliver his people 
nal Je 






170, .^^ ._.,„ 

standing as to the, ITS; m^ium 

state of the Jewa proves Jeeug 

Chriat the true, 190. 
Mexico, th$ historians of, 118. 
MiUenaiians, their extraiagaiiceR, 

165. 
Mind and body, union of, a mystery 

Mind, infinite distance batweca 
body and, S^?. 

Mine, thine, 69. 

Miracles, in general, 257 ; all belief 
reMs on, 171 ; ntrengtbeo faith, 
209: Dot netMled to prove that 
we must love God, 341 ; the im- 
portance of, rules to recocniie 
them, 257; are the teat of doc- 
trine, 257 ; unbelief in, foretold, 
3&B; that the existence of lalse, 
proves that there are true, 359 ; 
Jesus Christ verified that he was 
the Messiah by his, 26!; of 
Jesus Chriat and Ihe apoitlra 
prove that the prophecies are 
accomp!iahed,261; neverwroughl 
in favour of error, 263 ; when we 
sre justified in excluding certain, 
265; are the test iu doubtful 
matters, 267 ;Againgtmiracle,966; 
of Port Royal prove the innocency 
of that bouse, B79 ; not much to 
be fi^arnl among acbimoalics, 3G6. 

Misery of man without God, 15 ; 
man is only happy in not think- 
ing of his, 39; aiversion is our 
greatest, 39. 

Mitea, taken ils an example, 20. 

Miton,12,B6. 

Molina, 276, 391. 

Monks, their position in the world 
foolish, 283. 

Bible, 47. 

Montaigne, his defects and qualities, 
17 ; his opinion on custom, 64 ; 
for and agaiost miracles, 258. 

Morality, in what it consiste, 19:!; 
oftbe judgment and of the intel- 
lect, 306. 



Monle, science oF, 84: Jwuita 
jmlKe of thpir f«ith by their, «90; 
a HpFcia] bul unJTpruI science. 



All 



Mt 



coiamuided e*erv one lo 
. .. hii books, lie; ■ nun of 
geaiua, 114; the proof of the 
the truth at, 114; roreto1<i the 
cUliDi; of the Gentiles and the 
reprtiwtiuii of the Jhw>, 13B ; 
hii teaebing, 13H; hia ilecUn- 
tlons aninft the Jews, 173; his 
myttickl aeoKe of the Creation, 
175; GDiiipare(l>ritb JesutChriat, 
SSB ; hin nilea for judging 
miradis, S57. 

ature eiiit* by, r.i. 



Natuni prii 



0, 6>. 



It principles 



!t,ll>l; < 



tiarUon between acriptunw snii, 
J7 ; ii an imue of gnoe, 161 ; 
perfeetioni and defects o(, 191 ; 
canonical writers have never em- 
ployed, to prove God. ttOt; law 
%mgriix, eai) ; use of bad renaona 
for proving eSectg of, 30a ; the 
feelings and Ungusge of alheiata 
cootrarj to, 6 ; man ghoiild con- 
nider, leriouily and at leisurp, 19 ; 
mai™ty and greatness o^ 19; 
m in the infiniielj hitle. 



tiuual change, 63; is not always 

faiM hersell B5. 
NebuohnJuHiiar, dream of, 139. 
NicodemuB recognized Jesua Cliriit 

liv his miracle*. Slia ; tlie answer 



Opinions of the people soaad, TO. 
Organs, men compared to, id. 
Order, igaituit the objection that the 

Scripture has no, 1X7 ; ofchsritj 

and the inlelleol, IW. 
Outward toarlcs, men distinguished 

by them, 71), 



Pain, n< 



. shameful ti 






Fainting, fooliahneH» of, 313. 

Pnrrot, as an example, 33. 

Parties, we should hear both, 3a3. 

Pascal, hia profession of taith, S, 
«35; his works, 184. 311. 

Passiona, their influence on man. 
SI ; the pleaAure of, in seeing the 
shock of two contraries, 40 ; of the 
son! trouble the senses, 31 ; inter- 
necine war between reason and 
the,S5; theenemiesofman, 170; 
how they become vices, !4*. 

Pattern, good and bad, 302. 

Paul,SBinI,uaeilIheorder of chiritr, 
not of the intellect, ItT ; taught 
that all things had happened in 
figures, 169; explanatmn of DM 
TcBtamenl types by, 176; hia 
opinions on msrriag^, 176. 

Paulus Kmilius, an example, 48. 

Peace, the Bovereign good, result of 
coalescence of justice and power, 
67 ; should not be obaerTed to the 
prejudice of truth, 880; in the 
Church, wbeu pernicious and un- 
just, 881. 

Pelaeianaand Catholics will always 
eiist, »97. 

Penancefl, exterior and interior, ISt ; 
eiterior, diajwse to interior, 131. 

People, most, follow oustom becaose 
y think it juat, 64; dangerous 
— - ■'■- ' It jnst, 



Peri 



very sou Ddopini 

eruetuity of the worship of the 

Me«siah,913; of the Je?riah law 



PersoUH, three kinds of, in teli 

101. 
Pharaoh, magiciana of, S68. 



1 



PUUo8ophEra,llie^V apeak of material 
things in spiritual phrase, and 
vice vend, £5; do not know our 
nature wben they blame the 
Bench atUr diversion, 35; falsity 
of tboae. n-ho do not diacuaa the 
immortalit; of the eoul, 111 ; 
against those, who believe in God 
without Jesus Christ, til ; their 
weakness, 17B, 179 ; have conse- 

FhiloBophj, humant incapable of 

eiplainmi: man, 106. 
ictures, rules for perspective, 2B. 
Piety, dinars frorosupersticioa, m. 
Plato, 96S. 
Play, why sought after, 35; remarks 

on, 37. 
Pleasure, shameful to man to yield 



Poel, (he trade of a, 8(>. 
Poland, the king of, 76. 
Poitenlan, meaning of 
870. 



gori 

Port 



the word, 

-Pompey, lt5. 

Fo]>e,wueuGe hehashia l^li^t7G; 
bis power in the Church to be 
considered in two ways, 388; may 
easily be taken unawares by tb e 
'esuita, 269. 
-■phyry, 116. 

'ort Royal, children of, SB ; ban 
policy to dissolve the community 
of, SB'l, 

Power, tyrant of the world, 56 ; 

creates opinion, 56 ; without jua- 

tiee is tyrannical, 66 ; why above 

justice, 67 ; result of, 69. 

'nuiticBl and mathematical mind, 

difference between, 310. 
Vayer, why God iias estsbtished, 
398. 
^^^reacber, the, 103. 

Preodamites, their eEtravagances, 



ident, first. 69. 
'resumption of man, 59 ; joined to 
iDaigmficsnce, 68. 
'ride, a counterpoise to all miseries, 



60; kuowledge of God without 
that of our wretchedness creates, 
93; finds its proper place in wis- 
dom, 843. 

Primogeniture, 63; absurdity of, 
255. 

Principles, all, miy pass for false 
impressions, 3i; our natural, are 
but principles of custom, 61; Urst, 
are known by the heart, lOS j 
argTuneata of the aoepties in truth 
orsome, 105; alt the, of sceptics, 
stoics, atheists, are trup, but their 
conduHons are fiiise, 112. 

Prison, why so horrible a punish- 
ment, 35. 

Probability of the Jesuits, influence 
of the doctrine of, 2H4; incapable 
of aasuriug the oonscience, 290 ; 
corruptuess of the doctrine, 391. 

Progress, all that is brought to per- 
fection by, perishes also by it, 57; 

Promises of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, each finds in (hem what he 
most desires, 1^1. 

.. „ . . absolutely 
icing, mit reasonable enoagh 
lor those wbo wish to believe, 
207. 

Prophecies, the strongest proof of 
Jesus Christ, 129; dispersed with 
the Jews throughout the world, 
1S9; their preservation and agree- 
ment, 1S9; concerning Messiah, 
130; unintelligible to the wicked, 
131 ; understood only when the 
events cocur, 131 ; accomplished, 
142;aproofof divinity,149; two 
senses o^ 156 ; confirmed by 
miracles, 171; special of Je^us 
Christ, 216. 

Prophecy is not called miracle, 
S62. 

Prophets, their part among the 
Jews, 1S3; their words bad a 
double sense, 130 ; propbesicd by 
figures, 157 ; their discourses were 
contradictory, 157; foretold the 
Christians, 301; what tbeysav of 
Jesus Christ, 20H -, de«,lMBi'"i«. 



ftdTeat of M^iah, «1«; roretold, 
and wpre not (eirtiM, S14. 

Propositioim. the five, 269. 

Provenof , 57 . 

Proviocial Letti>rB, ct^Bures oftlie, 
not TouudM OD tnditioDf 984. 

Pyrenei^i, 61. 

PjrrbuB, 36. 

Rabbiniini, chrano)o)cy of, cited 
from the Piigio Fidei, 19b. 

lUbbiD. pruoft (jiven to the Scrip- 
tures ax 10 Jesus Cbriat bj the, 
156; fi([urea Ihej employ, 170; 
their iloctriiiRa do onginal Bin, 
19S ; their obJeccioDi ngiuiut 
Jeffiia Cbriat, 318. 

Reaaon, is the eneence of uuin, '14 ; 
tlie B6D«eH ileceite thp,51 ; yields 
lo imagination, HA; internecine 
war between the pBB»ioDii and, 55 ; 
not a guide Ui finl prindplee, 103 : 
i> weitk, but would Judse of all 
thiuijB, iirt; oivil war ostween 
paaaron and, 11:1; il» corruption, 
185 ; can truly know oumelveB by 
BBbmiasisn ot our, 309; acts 
slowly, 307 ; its power over us, 
aia. 

Reaaon ing, nil our, reduced 10 yield- 
ing to tceling, 308. 

Redeemer, a, only for CbrisCiaiiB, 
343 ; Cbriatiui religion conaiatB in 
tba mystery of the, ms. 

Redemption, proofs of the, drawn 
from tbe wicked and the Jews, 
193 ; not right that ali should see, 
3.56. 

Red Sea, an image of the Redemp- 
tion, 161. 

Reed, a thinking, 47. 

Reli^n, the true.sni 
istios, 17B; explaii>° l^^ •-.■•ma- 
dioCianH in mun, 178 ; must show 
knowledge ofouruBture, 181 ; Ihe 
note of true, 181 ; raise proves ihnc 
there is a true, 360 ; need to learn 
the Cliriitiou, bi^fore usaailing it, 
3; makes us know deeply the 
greatuesB and the bsseneas of 

certain, 101 ; more enforced by 



ts character- 



feeling than hy tet _„ 

founded oil the Jewish religiL 
119 i Jitine or ridirulous, IW 
excellence of the Christiaii, IBf 
olherB but the Christian, ti ' 
183 ; wise and foolisb, IBT ; • 
than Christian, i^ual man . 
times to God and sometimes 
brates, 188 ; perpetailr of 4 
Cbriatiao, 196 ; which hualwr 
existed is thnt whioh ia eontit,_ 
to oHture, 197 : we ahould Io«l(M 
the details oli 311 1 two ways W 
urging the truth of our, 351; r 
once venerable and lovable, ST' 
miracle tlie foundation of, C 
the three notes of; 375; Jewi, 
to be differently regarded in a 
ditioD of its sacred hooks WIH 
the tradition of the people, ]U 
is the figure of the laewiiah, d 
Mabomedan, its foundation, 19 
heathen, no foundation, 115. tL^ 

Religions, pagan, have no msrkifl 
truth, 119. 

Religious, that there are si 
this proves nothing agai 
gion. 377. 

Repose, men think they s 
only Ktk Bgitation, 36- 

Reprobste, all things work fbr a 



Resne 

Rest,Becret instinct which lei 

to eeek, 36 ; complete, is 

portable, why, 41. 
Righteous man, tlie two aalOTBa fi 

the, *73. 
Rivers are moving rooda, 315. 
Roannei, M.de,309. 
Roman legtslntora, lit. 
Ronmna, religion of the, 119. 
Rome began to fesi Cromwell, M 

chief chnrch of Cbriat, 134;) 

not stifle speech, 384. 
Royalty, witbout diversion, ii n 

happy, M. 
Role, to judge B work we n 



305; special and pardculHT.aiff; 
man muat hnve a, of faith, 30a. 
Eutb, Book of, SSQ. 

IBibbath, only a <i|;n, 175. 

; of the JewB and GuTitiles, 
138 ; uaelessnesa of ihe, 175. 
Saints, foretold, bnt not foretellers, 
■■■ t!.^^r gr^tneo and th«r 

pire, 227 ; iheir union, STg. 

Sslomon de Tuliie (pxeudonvm of 
Pascal) utiHt}' of his manner of 



hy the Holy Spirit, 805; witlioi 
the.weknon-nothingofthenatuT 
of God nor our own nature, 335 

Sel^ hatred of, neaeBsary, 337; i 
hsieful, 86. 

Self-love, ita nature, B6; how 
nliould be regulnled, 337 ; sonrr 
ofBllcM)nfiision,339. 

SeneoBj quolations from. 111. 



Boeptic, oeyer has been a 

finished, 11)6. 
Sceptical cahal, 110. 
Bcepticiam, itsre ■■— ■ ' 






re, koowB God hetter than 
II ; compared to the Koraii, 
ence between the booliH, 117 ; 
irovided passages tar all con- 
iaoflite,lS7; whjcontrary 
e found in, 197; oh- 



Uld clea 



; haa t 



, 158; against Ihoa 






. ofg< 



Sens 






_, .. ._ ._. -anity, 
_ e, for men before Jeaufl 

Christ knew nothing, S25, 
oeptios, indifference of the, 
labour in VBin, 103 
ailments ofthe,drai 
aneerlainty of our natural p 
ciples, 105; lesBer argumeuti 
the, 106. 



n bave drawn ruli 
from, 70; manner in which it 
usei 70. 

Sepulchre of Jesua Christ, a'14. 

Sermon, how some people Iiaten 
the, 315. 

Serrant, relation to his master, 39. 

Sh«n, ia5, 169. 



Sibyls, books of the, 174. 
Sickneas, resignation of man in time 

Silence is the greatest peraeoutioo, 

384. 
Simplioity of tilings compared toour 



1, 190 ; 
mjatery of the transmission of, 
107 ; fuolisbnesA of original, to 
man, IDU; tradition of original, 
according (o the Jews, 193. 
Sincerity, a neoeasary quality of 

every religion, 183. 
iinnera, enemies of God, 166. 
Una, called enemiea by David, 171 ; 

tbe two sources oi; 341. 
Sii days and the six agea of the 
arid, 176. 

D. life compared <o, 105, 
ing absorbs all the faculties of 



these 



1,3*. 



Kiety, a beginoiog of, 56. 



ancient bouks of other peoples, 
173; preserved by tbe Jews, and 
is a witnesf of their sincerity, 
173; fuUofmatteri not dictated 



B, Gonupted by tbe JesuiM, 



SfUl 



nii'D's idea of, llU. 
Spa<v, Diunbent iuitnte, 85. 
Sptuiirdi, 66. 
Sphere, infiniU', VJ. 
Spiril, of men eu'dj disturhed, 37. 
Spnn^ia nlit, OS. 
^Eate of muL, his weakness and uii' 

oerUiDty; nulhing ao imponant 

to man aa his condilf on, J>, 6. 
Stoica, 50 \ irhat tlii^y propor^e ia 

difficult ami idle, 114. 
Stream may decide Justise or iu- 

jiutice, 66, 
Strife alone pleasi-m, not the victorf, 

Studj of man, why no few uudertaka 

Slylr, t'houghia on, ,'!01; effect a 

instead of an author, 303 ; ei- 
ampleaofhad, 304. 
SubmiAaion of the reaauii, only hj 
this can we truly know ourseWeii, 



Suns, tbe HTe, of Mexico, 118. 
Superstition, pietj cooipared with, 

aw. 

Sweden, queen of, 76, 
Sword, the right of the, 67. 
Symmetry, definition of, 304. 
Synaeuf^es, a type of tbe Church, 



Taoitui, 3«. 

Talmud, ita predictions of the Mes- 
Biuh, ISI; date of compoAilion of. 



hv Jwemial 
TenniH, 3 
TatuUiai 






TestameolB, proof of tbe two, M 
once, 1,^; iiroof that tbe Old,ji 
figuratire, IW; Old and Nrtf" 
ibeirrelations, 164; sacrifice ~~ 
ceremoni™ of Old, either fi| 
or ahsurditiea, 174. 

Tliamnr, itory oti Sin. 

Tbeatre, dangers of Ihe, for i| 
Christian soul, 34(1. 

']*beology, taken as an eiampla-:jj 



Thought, gtealneait of man 
in, 47; nuikei nun's being, 
the whole dignity of man fie 
49; great in eiaenc *' ' 
fecta, 49. 

Thoughts, spring up by chanee, M 
escape us in writmg, !t9. 

Tide of the sea, B3. 

Time, our imagiuatioa enlnrgel'tt 

Towns through whieU we paaSjfl 
Trades, choice of, 79. " 

Transmisaion of sin, witbont B 

mysle>7 we could not know q 

aelveB, 107. 
Trent, Council of, 991. 
Truth, there ia no, in man, 19}-! 

bate, and those who tell it 

ueceHsttyorserkiiitcSliw 

by the beart qs well as by 

lOS ; is not within oar ret 

to Dur taste, 107 ; we have 

of, which scepticism cann 

come, 109; has visible sij? 

makes us tree, 245; op|>iMiietnith 

to be remembered wiih s, tT'J; 

unable to know, urilens ne love 

truth, 380; the first rule and ulti- 
mate end of ibingB, 381. 1 
Truths of relief ion, necessity of ssalbH 

ing, 3. 1H 

Turk, tbe Grand, 53. .JM 

TurkH, their example alleged by l£1 

wicked, 21 1 ; miracles of tbe, SM; 

gr:iud sultan of The, 8S. 
Twelve tahlea, law of the, ISl. 

in general, their lawfulness, 
; unintelligible to the J ew 




loraon, 
399. 



IS?; , - , 

the word of God iWse, litcrallv, 
[rue BpiritiiHllj, 159 ; of Old 
TeBtamenl only figures, 16t ; the 
reason of, 161 ; of Cbrist, 164; 
dilftrent Linda of, some seem far- 
fetched, tM ; reason tor the use of, 
17(1 ; of 01(1 Tegtameiit either 
figures or sbsurditias, 174 ; made 
neoording to the truth, 176 ; 
particular, 176; the utility of. 



lUnc 



It understand, S03. 






lOS ; of condition of man, 33. 
mding,greBtne9aofmen 
lie to tlie greal, SS6. 

:UiiliapjiLDess nilural lo man's ra 

■ ■ ■ seetdiveraic 



of of mi 



H,74. 



how inferi 






, 47; lli_ . __ 

in, either of his oorruptni 
lemption 19J. 
.Uaurpation of the whole earth, be- 
ginning and image of, 68. 

iionuni, an eismple taken from 
onr notion of, 54; ahsurdily of 
the saying that nature abliora n, 
313. 
Vanity of pleasure, 5. 
Vstable, ?rO, 971. 
Venice, the Jeaoita and, 983. 
reipaBisn, penvcutian of, ISG ; 
■uiuleH ol, ■at. 

of the great, 75 ; oerlBtn, have 
hold on UB only by meang of 
othera, 7B. 



Victory pleaws less than strife, why, 

40. 
Virgin birth, wealmesa of tlie urgu- 

ment against the, US. 
Virtue may be eicessire, 3D ; is tbe 

result of two opposite yices in 



War, why men seek, Si i i 
in mnn, between the reason sod 
hia passions, ft) ; civil, is tha woTBt 
of erils, R-i, TO ; decided by an in- 
terested party, 66. 

Weakneaa of man, 38, 66 ; canse 
of BO many esteemed beautiea, 
7S; unrest, and detects of man, 
74. 

Weariness of JeHUS, 3M\ ineiitable 



to be, 71. 

Wicked, the, reasotiing of, in the 
Bookof Wisdom, 241; prove the 
corrnplLon of human nature by 
their conduct, 191 ; who profeaa 
to follow reasoti, tlX. 

Wdl, difierence between the actions 
ufthe, and other actions, leS; is 
depraved in wiBliiiiK Tor the love 
of others, S:i9; selt^, we mual re- 
nounce it in order In be happy, 
S40;ofGod, we should judge of 
what in good or bad acGordina;' to 
.1.. aif. . — _f ,j|g pijncipni 



organs 



little. 



Words, meaning changes a<^cording 
to the, 128. 

World, vanity of the, 49 ; judges 
tilings rishlly, 84 ; avoids think- 
ing' of what It does not chooae to 
think abont, 101 ; indicalea the 
presence of aGQa-w\io'K.i«."Koa- 



356 
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Relf, 3()9 ; would not exist without 
JesuH Christ, 325 ; difierence in 
living according to the, and to 
God, t;49; is fiill of good maxims, 
we only need their right applica- 
tion, 314. 



Worshippers, unknown, 281. 
Worthlessness of man, 13. 

Xerxes, 142. 

Zeal of the Jewish people, 123. 
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Metherlaada, the Trials of Counts Egmoal 



els, aod Glossary, a voU- I 

_. Memoirs ' 
es of Louis XL ' 
larles the Bold, 
the History of 
I. With a Life 



of Hen 



nils, the Tnal! 



PLtTTAKCH'B LIVES, Newly Trar 
laied, wiib Holes and Ufe, by A 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A 

rOETRT OF AMERICA. Belecttons 

bom One Hundred Poela, from 17J6 tc 

Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. 

RAIfKE (L.J HIstorr of tt 

their Chuich and Stale, at ' ' 



VoL IIL— Don Cariot. R. D. Boylan 
— Maiy Stuart. Melbsh— Maid of Or. 
leans. Anna Swanwick— Bride ot Meg. 
sioa. A Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Qiorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 



nctrius — Ghost Seer — Sport 



)dy, by W. J. 
hilman. N.S. 

iiiCDnBicti 



— Essays, ^^thetical at 



1. VIL — Wallenstein's Camp. ,. 
chill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
enstein. S. T. Coleridge. — "" — 
Sir Theodan Martin, K.C. 



:^^^fl| 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



■CHnXER Biiit QOErHE. Corrs- 

spondente between, from «.D. ijoj-iSoJ. 
With Shan Nolet W L. Dora ifduniu. 
jvoli N.S. 

'S (F.l lacctore* od tlia 



TheHlatDrrofUtsTKtare.Ande 

■nil ModerTi. 

Ttie FbUoaopIiy Of BlMory. Wi 

Modem Hlitary, wiih the Lectuc 



BcpnTung o! 
K.d R. H. V 

— «»thef 



White! 



Br L. Pim 



SMITH'S (Adni 



Theory of Moral 

^nuuntni. ; wiin i£s5iy on Ihc Finl For- 
mation of IjinguHges, snd Critical Memoir 
by Du^old SiewATi. 
BMTTH'B (PrafBHoi') Loctnrei on 
Modem History; from the Imiprionofihe 
Northern Nationito the dose oflhcAjoeri- 
can Rcyolulian. 1 vol). 

— 7 Lectnret on Uie French Revalu- 



ond HlicellKneoiu 

infi Letters on Christian 

Gothic Archinsore. Re- 

jmance Poeiiy ol the Mid- 

Beantifult and on the Langu^e an^ Wia- 
donor the Indian!. By E; ]. Millincton. 

SCHLEOEL (A. 'W.) Dramatio Art 
■ad Litcralut By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. MoiTison. Fonraii. 

■CHUMANN {Robert), Hla Life mnd 



DwiTschioilL'' I voU. N.S™"' 
flHEMDAlTB Dramatio Worki. With 

Mem™ Portrait (afier Reynold!). N.S. 
SEEAT (Kev, ^. WO^Sw Chttucir. 
•ISHOITDrB Hlitary of the Lltera. 
'"■ South of Europe. """' " 



. wltr, Walv, "^ 

(rilHiI'vIrd Libraiy) NiUon. 
STURM'B HomlnK Oonunnnlnn 

with God, or Devotional Meditations for 

Every Day. Tnui..bjW-Johnitoat,M,A. 
SULI.T. Hemolm at the Dnke of, 

Prime Mbister to Henry the Greal. With 

ttaiti. 4vo1j. ■ * 

TATTER'S (Blihop Jeremy) Holy 

ing the Whole Duty of a Chn.'Sn'Sd the' 
nuu of Devotion Gtteid to all Occuions- 
Ponraii. N. S. 
THIERRY'S Conqneit of England by 

Sien«« in England and the Continent. 
yW.Hailitt.Withshort Memoir, iPor- 
traiti. ivdIe. N.S. 
TRQTE'S (J»B de),-Jn FhiUf di 

ClJtlCI tJtl.t—Sct Siaitsftan. 
VA8ARI. Uveeofthemort Eminent 

and Ardille 



Mn. 



Jl.Vl. beinj 



^ Notes 



By 



and Men 






inaanad 
Richler. 
WERKER'S Templari in CyprnB, 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lmis. N.S. 
IVESLEY, the IMn at, and the Rim 
and Progress of MethSism. By Robert 
Southev- Portiait. jr. If. S. 



Vene. by Gary and othen, 
SMITH'S (Adam) The TVeolth of 




■ ETEI.' 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL 

22 Velumes al y. la^h. 



LIBRARY. 



lES. sJ 



BVGLTirS Diary and Correapond- 

■ -■ *ilh Iht Ptlvalt CorrHddddMlce of 

s 1 and Sir Edward Nicholas, apd 
n Sir Edward Hyde (Earl af Clann- 
id Sir Richard BiD»nc Edilcdfrom 
■igiTiiil MSS, by W. Bray, F.A.S, 
N. S. 4J EngiaTings (altei Van- 



f the CoDit of 



their 






I 



FBFTB' DlBTr BUd Corraspondencc 
— ^-'- ' ■'- and NolH, by Lord Braybi joki 

LEltert, an fndeic, aarl 31 En 
lafter Vandyke, Sir P. Le]) 



I NXroENT'S ILoril) MeiaoTtBla of 

I Hampden, his Parly and Times. With 
I Memou-. u Portraita (after Vandyke 
' andoihersl, N.S. 

□rttie 



public and pcivi 
V. .T. 

— Llfo or Marj Qnaen of 

— LItoe of the TndOT and 






PHILOSOPHICAl, LIBRARY, 

7 Vols, at y. each, excipting thosi markid otheraiise. (3/. \<j!. ptr itt^ 

nm Organom BQd Ad> I LODIC, or the Bclencet^ Inference. 



1 



A Popubr Manual. By J, I 

nCLLER. (Profasaor). History Fhllo- 

I sophicailv tllustraied, from Die Fall Df.ihe 

"prore'™^"' -— ■jy-j— ;- ' mS^eiSSl" 4 vo£. ^'I W. c^h." '°°' 

COMTE'SFhiloaopbyoftlieBciencflH. 1 SCHOPENHAUER on the Foarfbld 

An Exposirion of the Prinqiplea of the Rooiof the Ptincipk of SiilHcierr Keawm, 

Csurs dc PMIeafkii PoiiUui:. By G. U. anii on the Wi]] in Nature, Trani. fmm 

Lewes, Authorcf'TheLifeorGoethe.' | the German. 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A HUtory 

I vois-^'Vi-. '''"™°' "^ 

HEQEL'S Philosophy of HUtory. : 



L 



d Metaphyaloal 



BOHN-S UBRARl&S. 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

15 VbU. at Sx. tach, txiipiing Ihosf marked ethtrwisi. (3/. I3J-- Bd.ftr , 



BL£EK. IntTOdtiotlon to tha Ol 

Tauuneot. By Triidrich m«lt. Tnio 
under the ■upervuion dTRev. E. Voublei 
RnidcnLlajy Canon of Uocoln- a vaL 
N.S. 

NBWOHTH'S RaUglon c 



1 



I PHtLO-JITD£Ca, Work! of. The 

C. v!"^^. Tmir^ "^ "°^ " 

I PHILOSTORGinS. EooleilBrtlul 

^BATES' Eooleiloatlo*! Hlrtory. 



EUSEBIUS. 



EoDlnlaatlosl Htatory 

01 buscDiLu f amphiLiiu, bishcpofCdtfatea- 
Trani.b)' Rev. C. F. Cra«. M.A. Wiih 
Nolei, Lifo, and ^chronological Tables, 

BVAattniS. HlatotT of the Chnrch. 



SARDWIOK. BIrtorrofthaArtlalM 

of Religion ; la which a added a Series of 

Ed. bjr Rev. F. PnKtor. V S. 

HEMBT'S (H&tthew) Ezposlttoii of 

'cBookorPialms. NumeiauWDodcuU. 

PEARSOK (Jobu, D.D.) Exposition 

of ihe Creed. Edit, h/ E. Walford, M.A. 
W>tbIlDta,AnalysU,uidIndeis. N.S. 



Thfodosiiu 'H. Willi S 



Togelher with Ihe Ecclhsiastical His 

Pholiui. TiMs.hyRev.\Tw^^,MJi! 
With Nona and brioT Life. 
THEODORET and EVAQBIUS. Uis- 
lories of Ihe Church bom A.D. 131 lo die 
Dealh of Theodore of Mopsueslii, a.d. 

Jde^i5?s. " """■ "' '" *■''■ '"■ 
WIEHBT.TjR'fl (Karl) ChroBOlogtcal 

Svnopaia of Ihe Four Gospek. Trans, by 
Rev. Canon VenaWes. tTs. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

3S Vals. al y. tiuh. (%l. i^s. fitr ati.) 
AHOLO.SAXON CHRONICLE. - 
ASBER'S Life of AitieA.—Se, Sii i 

Chr<mitlt!. 
BEDE'S (Venerable) BcoleaUBtlcal 

Uisury of England. Togelher wilh ibe 

Awclo-Sakon Chbokiclb. Wilh Notes, 

Shon Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 

J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 
SOETHTDB'S Comolatton of PbUo- 

t^''or wi"h ^'^^''xi^^lll"^ 



deLi™fb7^dW 
fre;' dc vfnsiuf; 1 



Glosiary, 



Ai>gIo.i 



>s of Ihe year in 
T. F. I'Eiiellon 



t Translation by Martin F. Tiipper, D, 
BRAIID'S FormlBT Andqaltlei 
, England, Scotland, and Irel - ' 
■ RMmg the Origin of our Vul( 
1 vinciJ CusIomK, Ceremonies, 
I Kilions. By Sir Heni7 Ellis, K.H.,F. 
Frontispiece, 3 vols. 




ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



a.) epeclmBTU of Eeit 

Msrlin, Guy of Warwick, 



InlroducllMbyJ. 



MATTHEW PARIS'S 



UATTHEW OF WXSTMDISTER'S 



FLOREHOE OF ^ORCEBTEK'S 



wilh Ihc Two Continuaoo 



by'fho 



EcS^I 



OESTA BOMANORUM, 



S'KS, 



Binning of Ih, 
C.D.Vffl,s=. 

HBNIOUS. CbronlDla of.— J« ^i> 
O. £. ChroHicUs. 

ORDERICU8 VITAUS' Booledutloal 
HisioryofEnglandandNDrmaDdy. Wilt 

Criiidi Nolice of M. Dfldlt, by T. 
I Foieter, M.A. To which is added the 
! Chronicle OB St. EvBDUtT. WilhGtnt- 



Ireland, by Th. Fgtesler, 
Ihroiigh Wales, and DcK 
by Sir R. Coil Hoare. 



by B. TliDTpe, Eaj. Froi 



n of Heni 



CbronDloey of Lhe EeyptiaDS. with refe 
ence lo iGe Exodus oTlbe Israelites. B 
L.BDdl. B.Homer. Macs and ColoiuE 
View of Moan t BarliaL 
MALLET'S Northern AnUqoltlea, o 
an Hisioricat Account of the Manner 
Costoms, Religions, and Literature of th 
Ancient Scandfnaviaas. Trans, by Bisho 



' ROGER DE BOVEDEH^ Aniula of 

English History, comprising [hn History 
' of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.n. 73J lo A.D. laoi. With 
I NolesbyH. T.Klley, B.A. a vols. 

j ROGER OF WENpOVER'S Flowera 

I England fti 



by Sir 



stiBct of the ' EyiliyKeia Saga ' 
alter Scoti. With Glossary 



'^^titlTr^tes 
s, D.C.L. a vol 



irriUd Lo Matthew 



BIX OU) ENQUSB CHRONIOLES : 

vii.. Asset's Life of Alfred anj Ihe Chroni 
cles of Ethclwerd, Gildas, Nennins, Geof- 



id Gerniaa. Edil.by B.TIiarp 



BOatrS LIBRARIES. 



ILLUSTRATE 

87 Veil, at jr. tatk, txctfting thi 
(Joaapb, It.H.} Battlei 



at 



Indeia of N[im« an~d~E>aiu,uid jV Pw- 

(raiti and PlmiL 3 voJl 
ASDERBEK'S Danish FBlry TalM. 

Bt CaraluD Puchcy. With Short JJfe 

ud I90 Wood EniTAvingL 
JlBIMTO'g OrUndo FnrlOM. In 

- 7cm. With Nolei ' 

Init uTtH lllko, 

BBCBSTEnrs Cage BUil Cluuubar 

U[nk : Lhcir Nicunl Htslory, HhUu, Ac. 

TogCtho with SwEET-i BitlTlbH WaI- 

BLBaa. 43 Plsio mid Woodduls. A'. J-. 
— or with th« Plam Coloured, ji. W. 
BonOHI'B meeveb and lu PalM«i. 

The DUcovFiiH or Boiu and Lavi^ 

■ Pitied to the ElutidMion of Holy Wril. 

7 Plalu Uld >IM Woodcuti. A*. ^. 
BUTLEB'S Hndlbraa, with Vanoraio 

Nola uil Biography. Portrait and iS 

OATTBOHOI^'B Evenings at H&d- 



o HaU. 
Times. V 



With 



e Oldeo 



D LIBRARY. 

■ktd othcrwht. (33/. y. td. fen 

DANTE.in Engli.^Veru, byl. C.U 
"" " ...J....:„| „d ^j 

EoBrnvii^a w 



;,inEngli,l 



DTER (Dr. T. B.) PompeU: 

c%, with foii'^s^'piiDa or th 

and RMent Ewaralions, »iid « 

for Visiion. By T. k. Dyer, LIJ 
Nearly 300 Wood Engtaviag^ May. ■ 

Rome: History of the O17, ■ 



conuinidg 41 Fairy Tales." By EdOLT 
Taylor. Numtrou* Woodcut! aflerCn^ 
shank and Ludwig Grimm, ji. 6rf. 

BOLBEHTB Danra of Death and 
Bible Cats. Upwards of ijo SahjeOa, en- 
Descriptions by the late Ftiwcii Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 71. 6d. 

HOWITTS (Marr) Pictorial Galas. 
)F NxTuaE. UpwMxis of too 



CRAIS'B <Q. L.) Farmiit of Know. 

' '(o under DiHinilties. lUiutrated by 

Ponraitf . N. S. 
ORUIKSHANK'B Ttirea ConrBu and 

a Dessert; comprising three SeH ofTales, 40 
W«l Country, Irish, and Le^ ; and a ' ol>i 

Mflange. With 50 Illuittations by Cmik- ~— 

ihank. li.S. ^t, 

— Pnnoli aiid Jndr. The Dialogue of vtk 
the Puppoi Show : an Account of its OriEin, q, 
Sc, itfUiaslraiionsbyCruiJisliank. fr.S. f^ 

With Coloured Platen ^l. id. 



.e Earlies 



Engravings on Wood 
JESSE'S Anecdote! of Don. 

-n Woodoili afict Harvey, -- --- 
rs. N.S. 

Cooper, Landseer, &c 

'S (C. W.) Natural HUtory of 



Bewick, 

Engravingi 
:. 6J. /fTS. 

'St™er~'iilu5tr«- 

Natnral Hlstor; of Frscdoiu 



3 



Stones and Meti 



and Appendices, by Marearf 
oU. Wi& nDinnout lllusiratSoni 



ETTTO'S Soriptore Lands. Described 
Topagraphical Sketches. 43 Maps. 

: ERDIVUIACHER'S Parables. 4alUu>- 



The Soul ; The Christii 




ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 



I.ODQE'8 Fortrolta of Dlnitiioiu 

PfiTsonae» of Grait BritaiTi, with BLo- 
^aphipil iDd Hislorical Mimslrs. >40 

tespectivo Bivgniphiea unabridgod. CoiO' 

LOITOFELLOWe Pootloal ^Torki, 

- lurliiig •n\% TtansLslions and Notes. 34 
1-page Windcuis by Bkkcl Foster upd 



WoodcQisbTBirkcl Foater and others, 
LOtmcnrS tMrs.) Entertaining Na- 

tuTaliat. Popular Descriplicns, Tales, and 

Anecdotes, of niore than s"" Animsls. 

NmnrjTom Woodcuti. N.S. 
HARRTAT'S (Capt., R.1T.) Uwrter- 



man Ready ; or, the Wr 
-"- -iten for Voung ' 



HiatoiT of Britl^ Blrdi, 

V W.C. L. Martin. saFiauiesof 
7 Plates of Eggs, ivols. NS. 
he Plates coloured, ji. td. per vol. 
I MIUTABY HEROES 











Valnur on 


.e^ D 


y in lilt 


































ds, fie. 61 










th=ir Origin 


Progres 




es, and De 



i! CampbelL Ponrait and 



Clarkson Stan- 



8 Steel Eiigra.ving5 after 
field, R.A. ji. 62 N. S. 

*Bd Land One Hiindred Vmm 'Aeo. I anaimti 
(Written foe Young People.) B Steel En- ' culsMd 



PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

iraled from the best Authorities, English 

Fortign, by H. G. BohD, 150 Wood- 



aviiigs. 31. &* A-. S. 


With the Maps coloured, i,- id. 


Settlen In ConndB. {Writlen for 




ning Pecjile.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 




Poor Jock. (Written for Yotmg 










Hldabipnun Euj. With 3 full- 
g= llluslnil!ons. Smail post 8™. 31. W. 






oy F««;s AK» kicK. H,,nns, &t, by 



i'otcr Slmplo. 
UAXWELL'B Victories of WeUlng. 

MdVPonraii^!"^ ™'"' """^'"" 
mCHAEL AirOELO and RAPHAEL, 

Their Lives and Works. By I}ui>pa and 

Enpavings, inclodiog the Last judgment, 1 

MtLI.ER'a Hlrtory of tba AurIo- 

Saion!, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Ponrail "f Alfred, Map 
□TSakon Britain, and 13 Sieel Engravings. 
•ULTOITS Poetical Worka, with a ', 
Men,™ and Notes bv J. Montgomery, an 
Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Vsrbal 



trodnclion and Notes by J, S. WaUon, 
M.A. With FLuman's Designs. ^.S. 

Ufa, including many of his Leltert. 

By R. Carmtheis. Numerous tllusDatioai. 

POTTERT AND POROEL^HT, and 
other objects of Venn. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the BenuJ Col- 

Po'-^essors. Also an Introductory Loctun 



BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



meat oT Dog and Gun. by ' Craven.' 61 
Woixkuu and « Sl«I EiiEnvln)(s >fiFi 

-_. Insect Arcblteotnre. Rt 

I by Rfv, J, G. Wood, M.A. tU 



TABBO'B Jemsolsm DaUTnwI, 

I English SMOSMian V "- "-- 

tH. WSfi^n. Wilh S 
oodcuts. N.S. 
^7AI.K£K'S M&nl; 

ShoDlfiiB.SiiilmB. Ravnne, SwiminiDE, he. 

WALTOITB Complets Aneler, or the 

Wilh 



1 




lPB«.),TlieH..._.. _. 

by thE Arabs. jt.D. 6ac > Mb» uid ap- 

w«dsof4«>Woodoni. avoU. A'. J. 

SODTUKV'fl Ufa of ITelKin. Wiih 

AddilionsL Not«, FaaimilK of KeIsod'i 

ing], afler Birk^l'p'oslct'&'c! /?. S. ™'' 
STARLIHa'B (Mlu) Noble Deeda ol 



■TUART and REVETT'S AntlqolUe* 
of Alhtns, and oiher MonuiiitnHolGnieci! ; 

Atchilect^in^Ti" SlRlPlaiu tuid"numuoDi 
Woodcuts. 
SWEET'S BrtUih W^u-blera. ^.—Sa 

TAI.es of the OENn : or, the 

DelighcfuL Lcssma of Hoiun. the Son of 



— LlVMOf Donov.Wottoii, BoOkn, 
ftr.. iinth Nol«. A New Edilion, n- 
y A. H. BuUen. mth > Memoir 
□duak Walton by William DowliDE. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph SisnalL 

WELUNOTON, Life of. F 

Msicrmli of MuwdL i£ S 

— Vlotorte* •a.—Ste Miun-l 
WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 



% 



of NaLnje. and the Nutundials' Calendar. 
Sit W. Tardin*. Edit., with Nota and 
Memoir, 1>y £■ J«H^ 40 Portmitl. N,S, 

With lh« Plates colaiued. 71. td. H. S. 

TOTJira LAST'S BOOK, Tbfl, A 






CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 

Z Vals. at SI. tach, (xiipting Ikosi marked elkerwbe. (25/. OS. dd. per . 
AHTONINUB (U. AoreUtu), 
ThoUBhis of. Trar-' " -■ '■■---" 



with 



^i^.''Yo"«g= 



.117, > 



the 



J. &/. N.5 



I AFUIiEICB, 

Florid, and Di 



Tbe V7orkB of. Com- 



Ti^i ■*^&*. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



AIU8T0FH&NE8' ComedlM. Tni 

Olher Melrical Versions, by W. J. Hicli 



. __....._ ^ a. byVm. 

Arehdn. Brovp'ne. 
' PolltlcB and Economlo. Trans,, 

Wfllford, M.A., and aa Essiv and'L[fe by 
Dr. Gillfn. 

— Metaphraliw. Trans., wilh Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination QueBlioDa, by 
Key. John H. M'Mflhon, M.A. 

History of AnlmalB. In Ten Books. 

Trans., wilh Nolts and Indtx, ty R, 

— Oreanon ; or. Lagicsl 



Habb«' Analysis, Eiam. Quouions, and 
Nalcs, byT. Buctley, aA. Portrait. 

ATHENSnS. The DelpaosoptilstB ; ! 

or, Ihe Banquet of the Learned. By C " 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of P< 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Clkwlcol Gconaplir. 



'. CICEBO'S Oiaxlac 



3«op'aii 



Paradoxes; Letic 



let li> Qninius on Magls- 
vith Notes, hy C. R. Ed- 

Chronologjca] 



' Oratlona. Trans, 
"ith Notes, Argunitnts, a ChronoLogicaJ 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C- Rann - 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 
DICTIONABTofl^TINuidQREEK 
Qnorations; induding Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, mid English Tr»ns- 



DIOGENES I.AEKTIU3. Uve 



BFICTETUS. 



Sophy, by George Long, M.A 
EURIPIDES. Tcans., with t 



I DlBcouTsea of. 



and Spaidsh^l^. Tms.™"!) N^ 
Portrait. 

CATULLDBi TlbnUna, and the Vl)p | 

graphical' Introdnclion, To 1 



CICERO'S OratlOIU. Trans, by C. D. 
Vonge, B,A. 4 vols. 

On Oratory and OratoTi. With 

Letters to Quintus and Bmtus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. j. S. Watson, M.A. 

— - On the Nature of the Oods, Divi. 
nation. Fate, Laun, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trana,,williNotes,byC,D.Vonge, 



OREEE ROMANCES of Helltidanu, 

Adventures of Theagens and'Chandea; 
Amours ofDaphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho anil Leuinppe. I'tmiB., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smidi, M.A. 

I HERODOTUS. Uterally trans, by Re». 

' Henry Caty, M.A. Porliait. 

lESIOD, OAI.LIMACHUS, and 
Tbeognis, In Prose, wilb Notes and 
Bioeraphical Notices by Rev. }. Banks, 
M.A. Toeether wilh the MetHcal Ver- 
sions of ffesiod; - - - 

BOUER'8 niac 
•■ 3 by T. A. 



- OdyHsy, Hjmr 



!Ofth. 



[n English PrdH, with 
udi 



and Mici 



Buckley, B.A. 
aORACE, In Pi 

selecled by T, . 



u and Meir 



Smart, with Nt 
ckley, B.A. P 

i^i-UkS fat tsw^sjsre.- ^ 



E 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



ilh Nal, 

BCLPICIA, 



And Lacilliu- In ProBe, _ . 

Chropalogicai Tables. ArDumcnu, by L- 
Eviuii, U.A. Tawhichu.add'dlhe Me- 
[fieai Vtrsion of !uven»l uid Peisiiii by 
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